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Art.  I.  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  La  Faculte  des 
Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Oxford :  D. 
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T^E  cannot  but  regret  as  Englishmen,  and  by  such  alone  per- 
’  *  haps  shall  we  be  forgiven,  that  our  lively  neighbours  on  the 
continent  should  have  forestalled  us  in  furnishing  the  world  with  a 
Christianized  Gibbon  upon  correct  principles.  The  distinguished 
statesman,  whose  name  adorns  the  hccad  of  this  article,  has  been 
crowned  with  the  Doctarum  hederce  pramia  frmtium^  for  which  he 
will  be  congratulated  and  lauded  by  the  very  latest  posterity.  An 
historian  himself  of  high  reputation,  he  knew  precisely  how  to 
appreciate  a  work  like  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  :  and  equally  aware*  of  its  defects,  he  some  time  ago  under¬ 
took  and  completed  an  edition  of  it,  which  without  any  mean 
omission  of  note  or  text,  has  developed  all  the  advjintages,  and 
neutralized  all  the  poison,  of  his  favourite  author.  In  other  words, 
he  displayed  the  superiority  of  truth  over  error,  by  just  bringing 
them  into  juxta-position.  Under  his  aiLspices,  the  Giheonites  of 
literature  (if  the  pun  may  be  pardoned)  arc  turned  into  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
No  volumes  of  such  extent  and  erudition,  ever  proceeded  from  a 
more  malicious  pen,  than  those  from  the  Recluse  of  Laussuine, 
which  astonished  Christendom  half  a  century  ago,  and  called  forth 
the  Id  Poeans  of  every  infidel  in  Europe :  whilst  in  no  instance 
has  the  annihilation  of  impudence  and  falsehood  been  more 
triumphant  than  in  the  appendices  and  illustrations  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  France,  therefore,  may  wtII  be 
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proud  at  having  set  an  example,  which  England  saw  too  tardilv 
followcnl,  when  Professor  Milinaii  and  Mr.  Murray,  at  length 
announced  their  intention  of  taking  the  hint,  and  becoming  imi¬ 
tators,  where  they  might  have  been  originids. 

M.  Guizot,  however,  still  felt  something  short  of  being  satisfied 
wnth  his  well-earned  honours,  and  wdth  even  the  glorious  labours 


of  presiding  over  a  new  system  of  national  educjition,  centered  at 
Paris,  but  extending  from  Belgium  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean.  He  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  amongst  other  treatises,  this  series  of  fourteen  Lectures  on 
the  General  History  of  Civilization.  They  are  indeed  excellent. 
One  may  imagine  that  Philosophy  and  Genius  had  entered  his 
closet,  and  unveiled  before  him  a  panorama  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  w’orld.  Not  that  there  is  a  mere  nomenclature  of  men  and 
things  unfolded  in  regular  sequence ;  for  much  more  than  this 
was  essential  to  his  purpose.  ’Phe  sources  and  causes  of  events; 
their  hidden  fount«iins  ramifying  through  early  periods ;  their 
descending  course  along  the  valley  of  ages;  their  sinuosities 
overflowangs,  and  expansions,  are  all  represented  to  the  mind. 
Every  fact  and  idea,  in  his  simple  yet  powerful  pages,  seem 
rendered  so  beautifully  plain,  that  wt  see  their  contents  without 
recollecting  the  medium  of  vision.  He  has  contrived  to  make  us 
forget  it  in  the  perfection  of  its  transparency.  The  illusion  is  as 
complete  as  it  is  delightful.  We  stand  by  his  side,  or  sit  at  his 
feet,  iuid  hear,  and  look,  and  marvel.  Like  an  eloquent  sage,  he 
ravishes  the  soul,  through  the  eye  and  the  ear;  through  the 
imagination,  the  mind,  and  the  heart.  His  lectures  are  living 
pictures,  full  of  scenery  and  inhabitants.  We  purpose  to  analyze 
them  in  order,  freely  offering  our  remarks  as  we  proceed  ;  and  to 
conclude  wdth  a  summary  of  those  circumsUuices,  which  strike  us 
as  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

1  he  first  lecture  introiluces  his  subject,  wdth  a  compliment,  as 
is  natural,  to  his  native  country;  and  wdiich  is  in  truth  by  no 
means  an  undeserved  one.  Many  persons  know  with  w’hat  in¬ 
tuitive  sagacity  Napoleon  would  often  observe,  that  a  Revolution 
in  France  was  a  Revolution  of  Europe.  By  geographicjil  posi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  nuuiy  associations  with  the  past.  La  Belle 
France  wtis  for  a  protracted  period  the  focus  of  western  illumi¬ 
nation.  lUily,  how’ever,  outstript  her  in  the  arts, — Holland  in 
conunerce, — Switzerland  in  politictd  institutions, — and  England 
last*  Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  no  single  principle  of 
civilization  has  ever  been  started,  which  in  order  to  become  uni¬ 
versal,  has  not  first  passed  through  France  :  «and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  something  of  sociability  and  sympathy  in  the 
genius  of  the  hrench, — something  in  their  manners  and  popular¬ 
ity  of  mind,  which  penetnites  large  masses  of  men  with  greater 
ease  and  success,  than  occurs  in  the  temperament  of  any  other 
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nation.  Guizot  then  shows  that  civilization  forms  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  fact  of  history ;  altliough  it  is  so  general  in  its  nature  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  seized ;  so  complicated,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
unravelled ;  so  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  in  aught  be¬ 
sides  its  grand  results.  He  proves  that  it  consists  of  two  elements, 
— the  progress  of  society,  and  the  progress  of  individuals ;  that 
these  are  necessarily  connected  together,  and  must,  sooner  or 
later,  produce  one  another.  The  following  extract  will  require 
no  apology : 

*  If  we  now  examine  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  the 
same  result.  We  shall  find  that  every  expansion  of  human  intel- 
ligence  has  proved  of  advantage  to  society  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
advances  in  the  social  condition  have  turned  to  the  profit  of  humanity. 
One  or  other  of  these  facts  may  predominate,  may  shine  forth  w  ith 
greater  splendour,  for  a  season,  and  impress  u|H)n  the  movement  its 
own  particular  character.  At  times,  it  may  not  be  till  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  interval,  after  a  thousand  transformations,  a  thousand  obsta¬ 
cles,  that  the  second  shows  itself,  and  comes  as  it  were  to  complete  the 
civilization  which  the  first  had  begun  ;  but  when  we  look  closely,  we 
easily  recognize  the  link  by  w'hicli  they  are  connected.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  Providence  are  not  restricted  to  narrow  bounds  ;  it  is  not 
anxious  to  deduce  to-day  Uie  consequence  of  tlie  premises  it  laid  down 
yesterday.  It  may  defer  this  for  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  time  shall 
come.  Its  logic  will  not  be  less  conclusive  for  reasoning  slowly. 
Providence  moves  through  time,  as  the  gods  of  Homer  through  space  ; 
— it  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away  !  How  long  a  time,  how 
many  circumstances  intervened,  before  the  regeneration  of  the  moral 
powers  of  man,  by  Christianity,  exercised  its  great,  its  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  social  condition !  Yet  who  can  doubt  or  mistake  its 
power? ' — pp.  20,  21. 

He  then  glances,  with  majestic  magnificence  of  language,  at 
the  future  destinies  of  our  species ;  and  mentioning,  that  of  the 
two  branches  of  his  subject,  he  can  pursue  but  one,  he  passes 
forward  to  the  social  state, — to  the  exterior  events  of  the  visible 
world,  as  considered  apart  from  the  description  of  civilization  in 
the  human  mind.  We  have  only  to  remark  further  upon  this 
lecture,  that  concurring  as  we  do  in  its  general  outlines,  and  be- 
jieving  with  the  eloquent  author,  that  civilization  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  period  (he  must  be  reminded)  is  rapidly  gliding 
away,  during  which  his  owm  nation  and  literature  will  be  able  to 
nuuntain  their  position  in  the  van  of  the  intellectual  universe.  As 
members  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  Germany  has  been  culmi¬ 
nating  fast  as  to  all  that  constitutes  erudition  and  mental  power  ; 
whilst  England  and  America  united,  must  ultimately  mould  the 
mind  of  our  species,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico, — of  nearly  the  whole  missionary  field  with  its  harvests 
of  results  untold, — of  the  maritime  coasts  of  southern  and  west- 
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em  Africa, — of  the  insular  continent  of  Australia, — and  of  India, 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hiinmalaya  Mountains  ! 

His  second  lecture  treats  of  European  Civilization  in  particular, 
its  distinguished  characteristics,  its  superiority,  and  its  elements. 
In  looking  backwards,  that  he  may  compare  the  past  with  the 
present,  he  is  struck  with,  and  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  sup¬ 
posed  unity  of  ancient  civilization,  as  contrasted  with  the  variety 
of  that  which  is  modern.  We  feel  satisfied  however,  that  he  is 
here  airried  away  by  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  The 
distance  and  proximity  of  the  respective  objects  have  alone  mis¬ 
led  him ;  for  could  we  but  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  even  the  Heroic  Ages,  we  should  find  man,  whether  as 
an  individual  or  social  being,  exactly  the  stime  in  substance  ius  in 
hater  times  ;  although  receiving  im])ressions  from  external  circum¬ 
stances,  and  so  far  externally  modified.  But  the  real  substiintive 
unity  or  variety,  we  are  ready  to  contend,  remains  unaltered 
amidst  the  lapse  of  generations.  Prospects  from  afar  often 
ileceive  us  into  erroneous  notions  of  their  beauties  and  analogies; 
until  closer  inspection  opens  up  the  reality,  perhaps  on  the  ruins 
of  some  darling  delusion.  There  have  always  been,  since  society 
began,  gradations  of  wealth,  influence,  and  enjoyment ;  powers 
temporal,  spiritual,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic ;  all 
too,  not  unseldoin  in  a  sUitc  [of  vehement  struggle  among  thein- 
8elvt*8,  for  the  mastery  over  one  another.  True  it  is,  that  in 
modern  days,  a  greater  breadth  and  extent  of  the  historical  field 
is  brought  under  investigation  at  once;  and  this  generates  and 
fosters  the  idea  of  there  being  an  inherent  variety  in  later  annals 
as  opposed  to  the  homogeneity  of  ancient  ones.  The  superiority 
of  modern  civilization  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sell- 
evident  progress  of  society,  both  in  arts  and  arms.  Wlien  the 
Homan  Empire  fell,  its  institutions,  opinions,  ideas,  and  senti¬ 
ments,  were  the  elements  which  the  ancient  world  bequeathed 
to  the  moderns.  Home,  in  her  origin,  presents  nothing  else  than 
a  municimil  institution ;  a  characteristic  shared  by  her  with  the 
1.4itins,  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and  Sabines,  which  were  all  so 
many  confederations  of  cities.  Villages  must  have  been  rare,  if 
existing  at  all.  The  country  was  cultivated  but  not  peopled. 
Proprietors  dwelt  in  cities,  while  their  slaves  tilled  the  ground. 
When  Rome  beesune  the  queen  of  nations,  we  find  that  she  con¬ 
quered  or  founded  a  host  of  cities;  with  them  she  fought  or 
treated  ;  and  to  them  she  sent  her  colonies.  Military  roads  con¬ 
nected  with  her  capitol  Antioch  or  Jerusalem  in  the  east,  and  the 
Gallic  towns  in  the  west.  Her  monuments  bear  upon  their  fronts 
municipiil  features;  destined  as  those  monuments  were  for  the 
use  of  liurge  popuhitious  crowded  into  a  single  spot.  In  this  way 
she  bound  together  a  host  of  little  states,  waiting  for  their  fetters 
to  burst  asunder,  before  they  could  manifest  their  possession  of 
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such  administrative  forces  and  principles,  ns  qualified  them  for 
separate  existence.  The  apparent  external  cohesion  lasted  until 
the  barbarians  broke  in  upon  the  empire.  Down  to  that  event, 

‘  a  chain  work  of  functionaries,  subordinately  arranged,  knit  to- 
‘getber  the  people  and  the  imperial  court,  serving  to  convey  to 
‘society  the  will  of  the  government,  and  to  bring  to  the  govern- 
‘  ment  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  society.*  Yet  revolution  lay 
hard  at  hand.  Internal  corruption  united  with  external  enemies. 
Wave  after  wave  of  the  vast  northern  deluge  thundered  agtiinst 
the  Seven  Hills.  Their  empire,  shattered  and  reeling,  dissolved 
itself  into  its  original  elenienls.  It  had  been  formed  of  cities, 
and  into  cities  it  separated.  The  preponderance  of  municipal 
regulations  became  everywhere  again  visible.  This  preponder¬ 
ance  was  one  of  those  living  principles  which  survived  the  general 
destruction  ;  and  another  was  the  recollection  of  imperial  or  abso¬ 
lute  power.  Both  underwent  a  passage  through  the  iron  furnace 
of  feudalism,  iis  will  subsequently  be  seen  :  yet  between  this  new 
system,  and  the  old  one,  intervened  the  Church.  Its  clergy  had 
aclapted  their  institutions  to  the  decayed  im})erial  government,  in 
copying  its  language  and  pretensions ;  but  they  had  also  acquired 
considerable  weight  from  their  acquisition  of  municipal  offices. 
It  is  apparent,  from  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  that 
numerous  enactments  had  transferred  the  management  of  cities 
from  the  weak  and  despised  Curiales,  to  the  bishops  and  their 
subordinates ;  who,  having  monopolized  the  slender  knowledge  of 
tlieir  times,  succeeded  to  power,  as  a  matter  of  irresistible  neces¬ 
sity.  We  have  no  S])ace  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  resulting  from  these  changes  ;  and  upon  which  so  many 
volumes  have  been  w  ritten.  I'he  barbarians  dealt  with  matters 
as  they  found  them  :  and  although  to  superficial  observers  it  may 
appear  that  they  behaved  very  much  as  a  bull  w  ould  do  in  a  china 
shop,  we  may  acknowledge  that  amidst  all  their  havoc,  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  them  for  transplanting  personal 
independence,  from  forests  and  wildernesses,  into  more  genial 
climes ;  where  clothed,  and  in  its  right  mind,  it  could  minister  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  and  transform  his  servitude  into  freedom. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty,  w  hich  they  also  brought  w  ith  them,  laid  broad 
foundations  for  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  ages. 

In  the  third  lecture  we  discover  how  curiously  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  civilization  lay  claim  to  legitimacy’^ ;  by  which  is  meant 
priority  of  time,  as  constituting  the  source  of  right, — as  proof  that 
the  power  claimed  is  a  legitimate  one.  In  other  words,  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  not  violence,  is  the  great  sponsor  and  nurse  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  whatsoever,  according  to  our  author.  He  portrays  the 
fifth  century,  and  indeed  the  whole  barbaric  period  in  Europe,  as 
‘  a  cliaos  of  all  the  social  elements ;  the  childhqod  of  all  the  sys- 
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‘  terns  ;  a  universal  jumble,  in  which  even  strife  itself  was  neither 
‘permanent  nor  systematic.*  The  stote  of  persons  and  of  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Uiis  time  is  then  brought  before  us.  Of  the  former, 
there  were  four  classes,  namely,  patrons  without  superiors, — vas¬ 
sals  holding  under  them, — freedmen, — and  slaves.  Yet  every 

?art  of  this  society  \vu8  in  motion,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicurus. 
Property  he  allows  to  have  been  either  allodial  or  beneficiary ; 
but  W  laughs  at  the  regular  and  established  order  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  laid  down  with  so  much  precision  by  many  law}^'rs. 
He  believes  that  benefices  for  terms  of  years,  those  for  life,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  hereditary,  may  be  found  in  cotempora- 
neous  existence ;  and  that  even  tlie  same  lands,  within  a  few 
years,  passed  through  all  these  different  stages.  There  was  no- 
tliing  more  settled  in  the  state  of  property,  than  in  the  suite  of 
persons,  or  of  institutions.  These  last  present  monarchy,  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  free  deliberative  assemblies,  as  also  existing  simul¬ 
taneously  together.  Fixedness  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  an  idea 
unknown :  nor  were  nations  themselves  in  a  better  condition. 
Kingdoms,  so  called,  and  their  boundaries,  changed,  moved,  pro¬ 
duced  new  confederacies,  made  temporary  sensations,  and  then 
sank  into  oblivion.  Society,  throughout  that  era,  could  exhibit 
nothing  but  biirbarism  from  tw’o  causes : — one  material,  arising 
from  tlie  continuance  of  invasion ;  the  other  moral,  arising  from 
the  intellects  of  man.  The  operation  of  the  material  cause  was 
developed  in  the  achievements  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths,  Genseric 
and  the  Vandals,  Attila  and  the  Huns,  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli, 
Clovis  and  the  Franks,  Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths,  Alboin  and 
the  Lombards,  not  forgetting  the  Saracens  in  tlie  south;  and  in 
the  north,  ciist,  and  west,  tlie  Sarmatians,  Alans,  Burgundians, 
Sueves,  Anglo  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Slavi,  Russians,  Avars, 
and  Hungarians,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
workings  of  the  moral  cause  w’ere  displayed  in  the  egotistic  in¬ 
dividualism  peculiar  to  the  barbarians ;  and  w  hich,  from  their 
extreme  rudeness,  beciime  mere  selfishness,  brutalism,  and  un¬ 
sociability.  Hie  principles  wdiich  raised  Europe  from  such  de- 
gnidation,  w’erc  the  instinct  for  improvement  inherent  in  the 
human  breast,  the  fragments  of  Roman  recollections,  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  church,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  great 
men,  like  Charlemagne  and  Alfred.  The  \’isigothic  laws  are 
also  mentioned,  but  in  terms  of  praise  (piite  opposed  to  our  own 
view'  ot  them.  M.  Ciuizot  describes  them  as  a  code  drawn  up  by 
the^  philosophers  of  the  age, — the  clergy !  We  jicknowledge 
their  origin,  but  agree  with  ^lontesquieu  that  they  w’ere  puerile, 
full  of  error,  and  contradictory  ;  rich  in  rhetoric,  but  poor  in  sense; 
frivolous  in  their  contents,  though  prodigious  in  their  pretensions. 
We  conceive  w’ith  \  on  Muller,  that  they  contributed  to  stamp  an 
impress  of  superstition  on  Spain,  which  ages  have  not  been  able 
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to  eflface.  It  is  true  that  in  their  judicial  nrocoedin^  onil  testi¬ 
mony  had  not  as  yet  been  superseded  l)y  ordeal,  and  tliat  the  lives 
of  all  men  were  held  to  possess  c(pial  value  before  the  law ;  yet 
most  inhuman  were  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  intense  wus  the 
bigotry  they  maintained.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  in  aCatlio- 
lic  country,  may  be  excused  perhaps  for  laudinjj  the  Council  of 
ToUhIo,  and  its  prelatical  constitutions:  but  tlie  judgment  of 
every  enlightened  protestant  will  concur,  we  think,  wdth  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Esprit  des  loix  ;  Les  Eveques  eurent  une  autorite 
immense  a  la  cour  des  rois  Visigoths ;  les  affaires  les  plus 
importantes  etoient  decidees  dans  les  conciles.  Nous  devons 
au  code  des  Visigoths  toutes  les  maximes,  tons  les  prin- 
cipes,  ct  toutes  les  vues  de  V  Iiujuisition  d'  aujourdhui ;  et  les 
moines  n’ont  fait  que  copier  centre  les  juifs  des  loix  faites  autre¬ 
fois  par  les  eveques.  Liv.  xxviii.  cap.  1.  Any  attempt,  however, 
at  organization  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  some  importiince ;  a 
remark  which  will  apply  to  the  compilations  made  at  different 
periods,  and  in  their  respective  countries,  of  the  Burgundian, 
Salic,  Ripuarian,  Lombardic,  and  Germanic  Codes,  besides  those 
of  the  Saxons,  Frisons,  Bavarians,  and  some  others.  In  the  sur¬ 
viving  cities  also,  there  remained  sparks  of  civil  life  and  order. 
Hut  Charlemagne  luis  alw'ays  appeared  to  us  iis  the  grand  Colos¬ 
sus,  with  one  foot  upon  ancient,  and  the  other  upon  medimval 
history ;  soon  overturned  indeed,  and  his  empire  broken  in  nieces, 
yet  furnishing  in  its  fall,  very  ample  materials  for  the  Feudal 
System  which  succeeded  him. 

This  system  occupies  the  fourth  lecture ;  nor  has  a  better  ac¬ 
count  been  ever  given  of  it  in  a  small  compass.  M.  Guizot,  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  continually  pjisses  from  the 
investigation  of  circumstances  to  that  of  idejis, — froin  an  cx[>osi- 
tion  of  facts,  to  the  consideration  of  doctrines.  He  observes, 
that  wherever  barbarism  ceased,  feudalism  sprang  into  being.  All 
things  were  given  in  fief,  esUites,  rights,  privileges ;  even  the 
surplice-fees  of  the  clergy :  whilst  in  many  cases,  feudal  forms 
prevailed  without  the  presence  of  its  })rinciples.  It  w^as  jis  though 
helm  and  breast-plate  w’ere  to  be  iiniversiilly  worn  ;  the  coat  of 
mail  being  a  cover  for  the  hierarchies  and  theocratic  dogmas  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  for  those  of  royalty,  nobility,  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  popular  pretensions,  l^ch  of  these  sUdked  abroad  in 
the  siunc  livery,  and  pressed  with  heavy  hands  uj)on  an  unen¬ 
lightened  age.  "J'he  changes  produced  w’cre  prodigious,  even  in 
pnysieal  life.  As  was  before  remarked,  the  influential  classes  of 
society  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  cities ;  but  they  now'  turned  their 
eyes  towards  a  residence  in  the  country.  A  baron,  selecting 
some  solitiiry  spot  in  that  part  of  his  domain  most  fortified  by  its 
loc*ation,  there  erecte<l  his  castle,  settled  his  dependents  around 
him,  receive<l  some  ghostly  father  into  his  establishment,  built  a 
church  for  the  village  in  the  first  fit  of  sickness,  and  made  his 
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chaplain  its  curate.  Here  were  the  beginnings  of  rural  mo¬ 
narchy,  manor-houses,  fortalices,  game-laws,  and  the  landed 
interest.  Far  as  he  could  see  from  the  top  of  his  tower,  the  noble 
felt  himself  to  be  proprietor,  and  therefore  a  man  of  immense 
personal  consequence.  The  Roman  patrician  was  an  aristocrat 
of  a  totally  different  kind ;  being  the  member  of  a  corporation 
living  united  in  the  sjime  place ;  and  deriving  his  importance 
extrinsii^ly  from  a  connexion  wit]i  that  body  alone.  In  other 
words,  he  was  no  more  than  one  of  a  constellation:  but  the  feudal 
lord  was  a  star  shining  by  himself;  sometimes  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  ;  now  and  then  propitious ;  oftener  baleful ;  yet  at  all 
events  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  social  firmament.  Without 
superior,  to  extort  more  than  a  nominal  allegiance  from  him,  he 
exercised  an  immediate  control  over  a  host  of  inferiors;  and  large 
was  the  harvest  of  tribute,  servitude,  or  homage,  which  he  never 
tailed  to  exact  from  them.  Hence  arose  the  haughtiness  of  caste, 
with  a  heart  as  hard  as  adamant,  and  a  hand  with  an  itching 
palm.  The  only  check  consisted  of  domestic  pleasures ;  for,  in 
the  ingle-nook,  by  the  hearth-stone,  sat  his  lady-mother — a  sybil 
and  chronicler  to  the  family  ;  his  wife  was  as  much  head  over  her 
maids,  as  he  over  his  vassals  ;  whilst  the  offspring  of  their  love 
sported  along  the  floor,  and  smote  the  rock  of  selfishness  Mith 
affection  ana  smiles.  Women  and  children  may  be  called  the 
visible  angels  of  this  w’orld’s  life,  and  feudalism  afforded  few  other 
companions  during  many  a  long  and  dreary  winter ;  except  when 
war,  or  the  chase,  or  festivals,  made  the  hall  resound  with  revelry. 
Females,  therefore,  acquired  extensive  influence;  which,  from  the 
tendencies  of  our  nature  to  extremes,  degenerated  into  the 
romance  of  chivalry.  Some  gowl,  however,  was  sure  to  proceed 
Iroiii  it,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  primogeniture  and 
inheritance,  to  which  our  professor  attributes  more  beneficial 
effects  than  we  do.  But  if  within  the  moated  w’alls  there  thus 
existed  a  germ  of  alleviation ;  without  them,  all  was  hateful. 
Between  each  great  man  and  his  serfs,  regarding  the  latter  as  his 
fellow-creatures,  we  find  neither  rights  unmarred  by  tyranny?  nor 
politiwil  guarantees  reposing  upon  any  otlier  basis  than  despotism, 
ihe  friendly  or  humane  sentiments,  occasionally  prevalent 
amongst  proprietors  here  and  there  and  the  cultivators,  iurc  a  chiss 
of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  grew  up  in  spite  of 
their  relation,  and  by  no  memis  through  its  influence  :  for  from 
the  former,  originated  that  deej>  invincible  abhorrence,  enter¬ 
tained  through  successive  generations  by  country  people,  toward 
tlie  entire  leudid  system ;  unconnected  as  it  was  with  mond 
authority ;  and  being  usually  little  else  than  the  development  of 
individiud  will,  or  personal  caprice.  Even  the  religious  element, 
associated  with  it,  could  render  slight  relief,  at  least  during  its 
earlier  sUiges  ;  and  during  its  later  ones,  every  attempt  at  regu¬ 
lar  org:inization  became  more  and  more  impossible.  There  was 
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no  jjraiid  ccntnil  authority  to  overawe  licentiousness,  or  superin¬ 
tend  tlie  administration  of  justice.  The  vast  mass  was  nothing 
less  than  a  conijeries  of  contmrieties,  without  order,  standing 
armies,  efficient  police,  re^ilar  taxes,  or  fixed  tribunals.  Force, 
instead  of  law,  was  the  soul  of  the  system,  ’^riie  right  of  resist¬ 
ance,  recognized  in  this  strange  state  of  the  community,  engen- 
dertMl  private  wars,  and  a  series  of  similar  evils ;  each  opposeil  to 
stability,  by  its  very  nature.  Even  its  external  iispect,  surveyed 
in  its  entirety,  was  federative, — theoretically  the  most  simple, 
and  practically  the  most  complex  form  of  government  under  the 
siin.  Affecting  to  vest  in  a  thousjind  overgrown  proprietors  so 
much  of  sovereignty  as  they  could  exercise,  and  allow  to  the 
suzerain,  or  parliament  of  barons,  the  leiist  possible  portion  of  it, 
there  was  requisite  for  its  successful  operation,  a  maturity  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  a  halcyon-calm  in  the  circumjacent  society,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain,  when  every  male  was  a  soldier,  every  labourer  a 
slave,  and  every  habitation  a  fortress.  We  Jigree,  therefore,  in 
the  assertion,  that  feudalism,  though  occasionally  potent  in  the 
development  of  individual  character,  and  for  defensive  purposes, 
was  essentially  weak  for  all  beneficial  objects,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  general  welfare  of  society. 

\V^e  proceed  to  the  two  next  prelections,  devoted  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century :  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  author  purposely  and  carefully  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  creed  and  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 
Waiving  any  consideration  of  the  former  as  a  religious  system, 
he  concentrates  attention  on  the  church  as  an  eccleshistical  society 
or  corporation, — in  other  words,  upon  its  hierarchy.  We  will 
give  an  extract,  with  the  reader’s  permission. 

*  A  single  glance  may  lie  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  there  existed 
in  the  fifth  century,  an  immense  difference  hetweeii  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  that  of  the  other  elements  t)f  European  civilization.  I 
have  jminted  out  as  the  primary  elements  of  that  civilization,  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  system,  the  feudal  system,  monarchy,  and  the  church.  The 
municipal  system  in  the  fifth  century  was  no  more  than  a  fragment  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  a  shadow  without  life  or  definite  fonn.  The 
feudal  system  was  still  a  chaos.  IMonarchy  existed  only  in  name. 
All  the  civil  elements  of  modern  society  were  either  in  their  decline 
or  in  their  infancy.  The  church  alone  possessed  youth  and  vigour ; 
she  alone  jwissessed  at  the  same  time  a  definite  form,  with  activity  and 
strength  ;  she  alone  possessed  at  once  movement  and  order,  energy 
and  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  greatest  means  of  influence.* 

— pp.  130,  131. 

Surveying  it  as  an  independent  society,  we  have  laid  before  us, 
in  interesting  analysis,  its  internal  constitution,  its  reffitions  with 
temporal  rulers,  and  its  influences  upon  the  people.  The  condi- 
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tions  of  lojiptiinaey  Guizot  shows  to  be  the  same  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  religions  society,  Jis  in  all  others ;  namely,  that  autho¬ 
rity  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  most  worthy,  with  due 
respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  jj^overned.  The  church,  durini^ 
the  peritKl  under  review,  havinj^  been  a  corporation  and  not  a 
caste,  answered,  he  thinks,  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  through 
the  various  modes  of  nomination  and  election,  whereby  any  man 
mi^ht  mount  to  her  hij^hest  dignities ;  so  different  from  the  state 
of  affairs,  in  an  aristocracy,  w  ith  its  exclusive  principles  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  primogeniture.  But  he  admits  that  it  failed  i\s  to 
the  second  condition,  by  her  denial  of  the  rights  of  reason,  and 
abusive  employment  of  compulsion.  This  is  perhaps  as  fair  a 
concession  as  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  (juarter.  It 
is  most  naively  observed,  that  ‘nothinjjf  tortures  history  more  than 
‘  loi(ic.*  He  allows  that  her  extension  of  supremacy  over  the 
mind  and  conscience  could  not  but  be  unlawful;  and  that  it  was  en¬ 
countered  by  a  resistance  within  her  own  bosom,  amongst  her 
own  members,  w  hich  neither  force  nor  decision  could  ever  over¬ 
come.  At  tlie  sjime  time,  this  internal  struggle  prevented  toUd 
stagnation ;  and  even  led  to  activity,  and  a  certain  liberty  of 
thought;  whence  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  pow’er  wiis  de¬ 
rived.  As  regiirded  her  relations  with  sovereigns,  one  of  her  ob¬ 
jects  w’iis  to  convert  them  to  her  faitli,  w  ith  a  view'  to  the  security 
of  their  own  souls,  and  her  immunities;  since  unless  she  did 
this,  there  seemed  infinite  danger  of  her  being  shared  out, 
amongst  secular  and  hungry  tissailants,  like  the  dead  body  of  the 
Levite’s  concubine.  Carnal  as  her  spirit  had  become,  she  took 
the  w'ay  of  the  w'orld,  in  going  about  her  peculiar  work.  The 
Uirbarians  were  to  be  allured  to  embrace  her  ‘  by  grand  specta- 
‘cles.*  In  fact,  she  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all 
means  her  religion  might  be  nominally  extended,  and  her  opu¬ 
lence  really  increased.  With  the  same  purpose,  she  w’ent  further, 
and  revived  a  doctrine  far  from  novel ; — that  the  spiritual  power 
must  be  independent  of  the  temj)oral.  In  her  w  eakness,  martyrs 
and  confessors  had  urged  it,  though  too  often  in  vain ;  but  in  her 
strength,  superstition  took  despotism  by  the  beard,  whilst  the 
Imldest  tremoled  at  her  anathemas.  Verily  she  had  liorns  like  a 
iamb,  yet  spake  as  a  dragon  !  ‘  The  principle  of  free  inquiry, 

‘  the  liiK'rty  of  individual  thought,  is  exactly  the  siiine  as  that  of 
‘  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority  in  general,  w’ith 
‘  n‘S|>ect  to  tempond  pow’er,*  This  is  correct,  as  an  assertion  ; 
but  w'e  can  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  motives  actuating  the 
ecclesiasticjil  hierarchy  of  those  ages.  Availing  itself  of  the 
universal  darkness,  as  well  as  of  every  other  favourable  circum- 
stiince,  as  time  evolved  it,  priestcraft  enthroned  itself  on  the 
necks  of  mostrate  princes,  and  a  subjugated  people.  It  bound 
kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  with  links  iron.  It  seiKuratcil  the 
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governors  from  the  governed.  The  laity  became  mere  lookers- 
on  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  except  tliat  hireling-shepherds 
scourged  their  persoiis,  or  robbed  their  purses ;  and  then  sold 
their  souls,  by  cheating  them,  with  apples  of  Sodom,  for  the  fruits 
of  the  Tree  of  Life.  It  is  pleaded,  however,  in  mitigation,  that 
something  like  public  opinion  prevailed,  so  that  the  clergy  were 
not  altogether  without  check  or  control  •,  yet  M.  Guizot  must 
permit  us  to  observe,  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  brute 
instinct  of  fear,  which  puts  the  most  siivage  Nimrod  on  his 
guard,  or  moderates  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  blood-thirstiest  slave- 
driver.  It  is  true,  that  even  nominal  Christianity  shed  some 
benignant  radiance  upon  these  ice-bound  ages ;  yet  its  professing 
ministers,  so  far  from  hailing  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  gloried 
in  the  density  of  his  obscuration  ;  and  celebrated  each  successive 
eclipse  with  cymbals  and  dances.  The  movements  of  the  human 
mind  thus  became  retrogressive.  Theology,  so  termed,  which 
engrossed  the  little  literature  or  science  then  prevalent,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  ignorance  and  paganism  in  combination  with  tyranny 
and  cruelty ;  while  prelacy  and  power  saluted  or  resisted  civil 
authority,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Rut  we  dare  not  trust 
ourselves  to  launch  out  among  such  prolific  subjects.  Guizot 
hastens  to  review  the  church,  under  a  four-fold  survey  of  its 
imperial  — barbarian — feudal — and  theocratic  aspect.  He  touches 
upon  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  revival  of  free  inquiry  in  the 
controversies  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard.  In  noticing  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  system,  he  gloats  over  a  discovery,  which  will  reliix 
rigidity  itself  into  a  smile ; — namely,  that  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
in  the  theory  of  its  punishments,  was  analogous  to  the  dreams 
and  desires  of  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Jeremy  Bentham  ! 

Having  thus  disposed  of  feudalism  and  the  church,  another  fun- 
(lamentiil  element  of  civilization,  that  of  the  commons  or  free  cor¬ 
porate  cities,  occupies  the  seventh  lecture.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Komaii  Empire,  towns,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  were 
in  a  state  of  neither  servitude  nor  freedom  ;  but  they  suffered  all 
the  evils  of  weakness,  whilst  a  cert*iin  portion  of  their  importance 
still  remained.  The  vestiges  of  their  municipalism  survived. 
Messieurs  de  Savigny  and  Hullmann,  and  Madelle.  de  Lezardier^, 
hav'e  accumulated  evidence,  that  in  many  cities,  the  convocation 
of  a  local  senate,  of  the  curiae,  of  public  assemblies,  and  similar 
remnants  of  the  imperial  period,  must  frequently  have  occurred. 
As  barbarism  and  disorder  accelerated  depopulation,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  life,  clad  like  its  predecessors  in  armour,  came  upon  the 
scene.  Warriors,  resident  in  the  country,  waxed  potent,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  They  acquired  dominion  over  the  soil, 
cultivated  it  through  their  serfs,  and  disdaining  labour  theinsclvt*8, 
dictated  during  a  certain  interval  to  the  declining  cities;  until 
these  last,  ascending  in  their  turn,  reversed  the  order  of  things. 
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retaliated  upon  their  feudal  oppressors,  and  brousrlit  about  a  very 
different  era.  ''Fhe  p^olden  tides  of  commerce  carried  new  wishes, 
and  a«ipimtions  to  the  doors  and  liearts  of  homely,  but  honest 
burgesses.  They  rose,  therefore,  more  or  less  simultaneously, 
a^nst  their  suzerain-robbers,  the  noise  of  whose  archers  was  iii 
(he  places  of  drawing  water.  Houses  of  citizens  had  become 
dwellinop^  of  slrenc^th.  The  jj^round-floor  served  as  an  eating 
room  for  the  family  ;  the  first  story  held  the  master  and  his  wife; 
the  second  his  servants  and  children;  witli  a  small  look-out  above 
these,  and  an  angular  stpiare  tower  flankiiiiJ^  the  entire  habitation. 
Portals  and  wiinlows  frowned  with  the  means  of  defence.  Around 
several  hundred  such  domestic  castles  there  ran  stout  walls  and 
deej)  ditches,  with  barbicans  at  the  ^ates,  draw-bridges  over  the 
rivers,  and  all  the  enginry  of  war  along  the  ramparts.  Here  was 
the  cradle  in  which  wealth  rocked  freedom.  Amidst  a  tliousiind 
vicissitudes  in  the  protracted  struggle,  charters  were  extorted,  or 
won,  or  purchased ;  oppressors  were  humbled,  and  municipal 
liberties  consummated.  Connexions  now*  ensued  between  coriio- 
rations  and  crowned  heads.  The  formation  of  a  great  social  class 
was  the  necessary  result, — comprising  merchants  and  small  tra¬ 
ilers,  landed  or  house-proprietors,  preferring  an  urban  to  a  rustic 
life;  and  to  these  were  aoded,  as  the  transitionary  interval  went 
forward,  law’vers,  physicians,  men  of  letters,  mid  local  magis- 
tnites.  W'e  thus  discern  the  grand  difference  between  European 
and  Asiatic  civilization.  In  the  latter,  the  system  of  caste 
triumphed  over  that  of  chisses ;  but  in  tlie  former,  through  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  the  exact  converse  luis  followed.  Caste  is 
the  parent  of  immobility.  Classes  produce  progress ;  and  their 
very  struggles,  w  hich  are  sure  to  ensue,  increase  its  momentum. 
A  variety  of  interests,  passions,  and  excitements,  throws  off  all 
nmnner  of  ill-humours  in  the  piocess  of  their  salubrious  efferves¬ 
cence;  until  harmony  and  union  take  the  place  of  discord;  and 
the  general  prosperity  conies  to  be  based  ii|)on  the  interests  of  all. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Homan  world  presented  a 
v«ast  condition  of  nuinicipalities ;  from  each  of  w  hich,  as  it  was 
conquered,  the  rights  ot  locjil  sovereignty  w'ere  transferred  to  the 
centnd  authority  at  Home.  Thus  nothing  wjis  left  a  town  beside 
its  civic  existence.  The  municipal  system  becjime  changed;  it 
w*^  no  longer  a  politicid  government,  but  simply  a  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  During  the  transitionary  periixl  of  the  Dark  Ages 
the  attributes  ot  sovereignty  and  administration  got  entangled 
and  confounded.  Municipalities  became  sovereigns,  or  adminis- 
tnitors,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Locid  pow’er,  however, 
at  nil  events  returned  to  them  :  they  threw*  off  every  yoke  for  a 
time ;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  there  w*as  no  one  else 
able  to  govern  them,  they  governed  themselves.  Not  that  history 
wore  one  uniform  aspect.  Its  adventitious  varieties  w’ere  innu- 
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merable.  Features  of  feudalism  frequently  continued  from  cities 
having  vassjds  of  their  own ;  and  tlie  vices,  iis  well  {is  the  virtues 
of  such  communities,  need  no  rocapituhition.  On  the  whole, 
their  internal  org;aniz{ition  may  be  reduced  to  two  simple  ele¬ 
ments, —an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  executive  in¬ 
vested  with  {ilmost  arbitniry  power. 

The  eighth  lecture  furnishes  a  beautiful  sketch  of  European 
Civilization,  which  Guizot  divides  into  three  great  periods; — 
first,  that  of  Formation;  during  which  the  different  elements  of 
society  assumed  an  existence,  diseng{iged  themselves  from  dis¬ 
order,  and  showed  themselves  in  their  n{itive  forms,  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  : — secondly,  the  Period  of  Experiments ;  during 
which  these  elements  entered  into  combinations,  {ind  which  lasted 
until  the  sixteenth  century : — thirdly,  the  Period  of  Develop¬ 
ment  ;  which  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now 
pursuing  its  course.  Premising,  that  the  crisis  of  the  miHlern 
monarchical  principle  luirdly  took  place  before  the  thirteenth,  or 
the  preceding  century,  he  thus  addresses  his  students : 

‘  You  have  seen  the  orijjinof  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  (jhurch,  and 
the  municipalities  ;  you  have  observed  the  institutions,  which  would 
naturally  correspond  with  these  facts  ;  and  not  only  the  institutions, 
but  the  principles  and  ideas,  which  these  facts  naturally  give  risi*  to. 
Thus  with  reference  to  feudalism,  you  have  watched  the  origin  of 
modern  domestic  life  ;  you  have  comprehended  in  all  its  energy  the 
feeling  of  personal  independence,  and  the  place  which  it  must  have  oc¬ 
cupied  in  our  civilization.  With  reference  to  the  church,  you  have 
observed  the  appearance  of  the  purely  religious  form  of  society,  its 
relations  with  civil  society,  the  principle  (»f  theocracy,  the  separation 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  first  blows  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  first  cries  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  infant  municipalities 
have  given  you  a  view  of  a  social  union  founded  on  principles  quite 
different  from  those  of  feudalism.’ — pp.  233,  234. 

'  From  the  fifth  century,  society  contained  kings,  a  lay  aristocracy, 
a  clergy,  citizens,  husbandmen,  civil  and  religious  authoritit*s ;  the 
germs,  in  short,  of  every  thing  necessary  to  form  a  nation  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  government,  no  nation.  In  all  the  jH»riml, 
that  has  occupied  our  attention,  there  wiis  no  such  thing  as  a  jK»opl 
properly  so  called,  or  a  government  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word.  We  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  particular  forces,  s[HTiaI 
facts,  and  local  institutions  ;  but  nothing  general,  nothing  public, 
nothing  political,  nothing  in  short  like  real  nationality.’ — p.  235. 

This  nationality  he  considers  to  have  commenced  with  the 
Crusades ;  in  which  all  Europe  concurred,  so  as  to  invest  them 
with  a  sort  of  universal  characteristic.  Then  ensued  the  heroic 
ages  of  modern  times,  comprising  movements  at  once  individual 
and  general;  national,  and  yet  not  under  political  direction. 
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Their  moral  origin  lay  in  the  impulse  of  religious  belief ;  their 
social  one,  in  a  Jove  of  adventure.  Hotli  underwent  eonsidenible 
modification,  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Europe 
had  learnt  many  new  lessons  by  being  thrown  upon  Asia.  Men 
neither  believed  quite  the  same  dogmas,  nor  acted  from  the  siune 
motives.  An  emancipation  of  the  mind,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
had  taken  place,  widen  quickened  the  progress  of  society  towards 
the  attainment  of  yet  more  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas.  The 
Greeks  and  Moslems  astonished  the  Occidentals  with  their  wealth 
and  luxury.  Cairo  and  Constantinople  awakened  some  taste  for 
splendour  and  refinement,  if  not  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Mongol  emperors  also  entered  into  relations  with  Christian 
princes  agidnst  their  common  enemies  the  Turks.  M.  Abel 
uemusat  has  discovered  that,  while  Flemings,  French,  and 
lUilians,  found  their  way  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  charged 
with  the  affairs  of  diplomatic  missions,  Tartars  of  distinction  came 
to  Rome,  Rarceloiui,  Valentia,  Lyons,  Paris,  London,  and  even 
Northampton  !  A  Neapoliuin  Franciscan  was  Archbishop  of 
Pekin  ;  who  moreover  had  for  his  successor  a  Parisian  professor 
of  theology  !  ,  The  horizon  of  knowledge  extended,  especially 
towards  tlie  Eiist ;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  many  more  ])ersons  tra¬ 
velled  thither,  than  were  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  wander¬ 
ings.  Arts,  religions,  and  languages,  attracted  attention,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  regions  never  dreamt  of  before ;  and  these  were  of 
equal  importance,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  silks,  and  gems,  and 
porcelain,  which  beaime  such  incentives  to  commerce.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  tempest  of  war  and  enterprise  had  blown  aside 
some  of  the  scarlet  garments  of  that  Babylon,  who  was  the  mother 
of  mysteries  and  abominations.  The  vast  influence,  and  posses¬ 
sions  also,  of  feudal  chieftains,  fell  away  through  their  absence 
from  home,  and  the  expenses  of  their  foreign  expeditions.  Pro¬ 
perty  and  power  got  in  some  instances  more  concentrated,  in 
others  more  diffusea ;  but  altogether,  were  flowing  into  new  chan¬ 
nels.  The  large  territorial  fiefs,  like  whales,  swallowed  up  the 
smaller  fry;  and  as  Leviathans,  took  their  pastime  accordingly. 
They  were  about  to  become  real  kingdoms,  and  develope  the 
monarchical  principle.  Numerous  fresh  points,  and  centres,  were 
thus  formed  in  society ;  so  as  to  render  its  subsequent  operations 
callable  of  being  carried  out  upon  a  more  magnificent  scale. 
1  endencies  to  centnilization  absorbed  exclusive  localisms,  lina- 
ginaUon  ^luied  before  industry.  Sovereigns  threw  aside  adven¬ 
tures  for  polluciil  projects ;  as  the  people  also  did,  for  the  sike 
of  trade  and  manufacturt's. 

And  now  appears  monarchy  upon  the  stage.  The  ninth  lecture 
is  devoted  to  its  consideration.  The  elements  of  the  social  sUite, 
from  having  l>een  more  numerous  and  various,  were  reduced  to 
two ;  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  upon  the 
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other.  Among  tlie  former,  the  predominant  sway  of  an  indivU 
dual  over  his  fellows,  after  having  pressed  them  down  into  the 
condition  of  subjects,  becomes  very  general.  Such  a  sUite  of 
things  had  existed  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial ;  nor  were  mat¬ 
ters  different,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  either  Africa  or  America. 
The  patriarchal  impress  had  never  been  enised  from  those  regions. 
Europe  however  underwent,  Jis  we  have  seen,  a  multitude  of 
changes ;  nevertheless,  as  Guizot  remarks,  not  oidy  has  monarchy 
penetrated  almost  every  where,  but  ‘  it  is  like  a  head  that  may  be 
‘placed  upon  many  different  bodies, — a  fruit  that  may  grow  from 
‘  many  difterent  buds.’  Force  had  a  large  share  both  in  the  ori¬ 
gin  jmd  progress  of  the  institution ;  yet  force,  in  the  history  of 
society,  may  be  compared  to  the  body  in  the  history  of  man.  ‘  It 
‘  holds  an  important  place,  but  is  not  the  principle  of  life.  Life 
‘  circulates  in  it,  but  does  not  emanate  from  it.  Such  is  also  tin' 

‘  case  in  hnman  society ;  whatever  part  force  may  play,  it  exer- 
‘cises  no  supreme  control  over  its  destinies:  this  is  the  province 
‘  of  reason,  of  the  moral  influences,  which  arc  hidden  under  the 
‘accidents  of  force,  and  regulate  the  course  of  society.*  The 
points  of  view,  whence  monarchy  may  be  surveyed,  are  its  unity, 
permanence,  and  simplicity,  as  contrasted  with  its  flexibility  and 
diversity.  A  meaning  conies  to  be  affixed  to  it,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  it  is  the  personification  of  legitimate  sovereignty ;  of 
the  collective  will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.  Hence  the  motive 
for  their  adhesion  to  it.  Common  sense  however  soon  demon¬ 
strates,  that  legitimate  sovereignty,  in  its  fullest  form,  cannot 
safely  belong  to  any  individual  whatsoever ;  in  fact,  that  there 
must  be  limifcitions.  Every  sort  of  absolute  power  is  therefore 
radically  illegitimate.  Yet  monarchy  seems  well  suited  to 
certain  periods ;  especially  those  of  anarchy,  when  mankind  are 
struggling  to  regulate  themselves,  and  are  unable  to  do  so  by  the 
free  concurrence  of  individual  wills.  It  then  operates  as  the 
loadstone  of  society,  strong  in  a  certain  direction,  and  that  direc¬ 
tion  its  centre.  Equally  surprising  too  are  its  flexibility  and 
diversity.  Guizot  considers,  that  monarchy,  in  modern  Europe, 
has  put  on  every  character,  which  it  has  ever  exliibited  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — whether  imperial,  barbarian,  religious,  or 
feudal.  I'he  first  summed  up  the  entire  state  in  the  power  of  the 
emperor  :  the  second  had  election  as  its  primitive  source  and  es¬ 
sential  character,  although  mollified  into  a  sort  of  tanistry,  the 
chief  being  chosen  from  certiin  families :  the  third  substituted 
royalty  in  the  place  of  God,  under  the  conviction  that  deified  he¬ 
roes  were  the  ancestors  of  kings,  a  principle,  which  when  Christ¬ 
ianized,  presented  the  prince  still  its  a  vicegerent  or  delegate  of 
the  Deity,  but  for  the  glory  and  good  of  the  church  upon  earth : 
the  fourth  was  an  abstract  theory,  not  seldom  reduced  to  practice, 
since  the  suzerain  over  suzerain,  or  the  lord  of  lords,  possessed 
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only  80unilinj(  titles,  and  little  power.  A  kingdom  was  the  meg^a- 
cosm  of  a  fief :  a  fief  tlie  microcosm  of  a  kingdom  :  yet  the  mere 
name  of  king,  as  borne  by  a  feudal  leader,  seemed  less  expressive 
of  a  fact,  than  a  remembrance.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however, 
all  began  to  change,  crowns  became  hereditary,  instead  of  conti¬ 
nuing  elective.  Feudalism  waned  away  into  an  awful  shadow, — 
a  gigantic  tradition, — a  ghost  in  steel,  like  that  of  Hamlet’s  father, 
or  its  counterpart  in’the ^castle  of  Otninto,  sufficiently  alarming 
to  work  occasional  mischief,  but  vanishing  at  even  the  cock-crow¬ 
ing  of  the  dawn  of  knowledge.  Amidst  multifarious  disorders, 
mankind  invoked  royalty  to  crush  aristocracy,  or  anarchy.  .  The 
idea  of  a  great  magistracy,  which  should  protect  the  w  eak,  and 
administer  justice  even  between  the  strong,  grew’  up  in  the  public 
mind.  In  Fmiice,  it  sprouted  above  ground  under  Louis  le 
Gros,  and  the  administration  of  the  abbot  Suger.  The  character 
of  redressers  of  wrongs  enabled  monarchs  to  intervene  in  affairs 
not  strictly  their  ow’n,  and  gradually  erect  a  throne  out  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  justice,  w  ith  order  w  orking  as  their  minister.  In  this 
manner,  many  circuinsUmces,  small  at  first  in  themselves,  contri¬ 
buted  as  before  mentioned,  to  reduce  all  the  social  elements  to 
those  two, — the  government,  and  the  nation,  which  now’  charac¬ 
terize  European  society. 

The  tenth  lecture  is  on  the  attempts  made  by  sundry  politicians 
to  reconcile  jarring  passions  and  opinions,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  act  in  common,  and  form  one  society,  under  one  and  the  Siimc 
central  power.  Three  classes  of  sueh  attempts  Guizot  supposes 
to  have  alrejidy  occurred, — namely,  those  w’hich  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject,  theocnitic,  republican,  and  mixed  organizations  respectively. 
All  these  resulted  in  lamentable  failures.  The  endeavour,  made 
by  the  church,  broke  down  from  the  inherent  nature  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  repugnant  as  it  is  to  any  contact  w  ith  worldly  pow’er ;  from 
the  pride  and  resistance  of  the  feudal  nobility ;  from  the  sUite, 
and  more  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  and  from  the 
internal  revolutions  of  Christendom.  ‘  Gregory  the  seventh 
‘wished  to  render  the  world  subservient  to  the  clergy — the  clergy 
‘  to  the  pope— and  to  form  Europe  into  one  immense  and  regular 
‘  theocnicy.*  But  the  mind  of  his  holiness  w’as  the  sublime  of 
folly ;  for  in  proclaiming  his  designs  to  the  w’orld,  he  aw’akened, 
or  rather  greatly  quickened,  its  w’atchfulness.  Surely  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  In  attempting  more  than 
mortal  arm  could  achieve,  the  mighty  sorcery  of  his  machinations 
j^ot  overstrained.  Imposture  indeed  almost  always  W’ears  out 
Its  part;  while  the  mask  cracks  and  peels  off,  as  if  by  a  great 
law*  of  proWdence,  before  men  can  pluck  up  counige  to  hoot  Jit 
tlie  wearer.  Ue-action  against  ecclesiastiad  despotism  shook  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  its  menacing  and  mendacious  pretensions, 
aldenses  and  Albigenses  fanned  the  embers  of  expiring  reli- 
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jrion.  Saint  Louis  asserted  the  independence  of  temporal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  published  the  first  pragmatic  sanction, — the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  Gallican  church.  Wickliffe,  in  our  own  country,  rose 
as  the  day-star  of  the  reformation.  Sovereigns  and  people,  for 
the  moment,  made  common  cause  against  the  reeling  harlot  of  the 
apocalypse.  An  incipient  emancipation  of  the  laity  may  be  dated, 
or  at  least  traced,  from  the  close  of  tlie  thirteenth  century. — Then 
must  be  enumerated  the  efforts  at  democmtic  organization,  more 
especially  in  Italy.  Barbarian  nobles  tliere  enrolled  themselves 
among  burgesses.  The  conquerors  and  conquered  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  within  the  same  walls,  to  oppose  foreign  masters,  whether 
Frankish  sovereigns,  or  German  emperors.  CircumstJinces  of 
climate  and  situation  favoured  them ;  and  many  cities  shot  up  into 
states.  The  Italian  republics,  however,  neither  aft’orded  security 
for  life,  nor  any  beneficial  development  of  liberal  institutions. 
1'hey  degenerated  into  paltry  monocracies ;  tot  reges  quot  urlms  ! 
Nor  did  matters  for  a  long  time  turn  out  better  in  the  south  of 
France,  or  the  north  and  east  of  Spain.  Tcw’ns  swelled  into 
opulent  fiefs,  and  these  were  to  subside  into  kingdoms;  although 
in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Acquitaine,  they  aimed  at  forming 
themselves  into  free  republics.  Guizot  looks  upon  the  Albigen- 
siaii  crusade,  as  having  been  a  struggle  between  feudal  and  muni¬ 
cipal  France,  in  whicli  the  former  quaffed  blood,  and  triumphed  ! 
The  Swiss  confederacy  was  more  fortunate.  Austria  would  fain 
have  crushed  it ;  but  Alps  and  glaciers  fought  for  the  Cantons. 
So  also  in  Flanders,  and  Westphalia,  as  well  as  along  the  Rhine, 
rich  communities  of  merchants  preserved  certain  rights  and  pri- 
vilejj  jes  for  themselves,  but  not  for  others.  They  smiled  as  oases 
of  liberty  in  a  wilderness  of  despotism;  subsisting  partly  through 
their  commercial  leagues,  and  partly  from  the  glimmerings  of 
comprehension  which  circumjacent  potentates  manifested,  that  if 
such  geese  were  killed,  there  would  be  an  end  to  their  golden 
eggs.  Yet  it  w^as  an  affair  of  sufferance  upon  the  whole.  Coa¬ 
litions  constcintly  sprang  up,  in  difterent  parts  of  Europe,  amount 
potent  and  avaridous  nobles,  against  free  cities.  Chivalry,  the 
idol  of  conservatism,  has  in  all  ages  gnashed  its  teeth  against 
industry,  as  the  source  of  wealth,  and  the  homely  friend  of  free¬ 
dom.  'I'here  can  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  truce  of  God 
between  them  !  Thus  w’e  see,  that  the  republican  attempts  at 
general  organization  proved  inefficient,  during  the  medieval  pe¬ 
riod.  But  from  the  nerce,  infernal  war  of  aristocracies  upon  cor¬ 
porations,  arose  the  mixed  governments  of  a  states-general — 
Cortes — Parliament — Storthing — or  Diet.  In  these,  we  behold 
nobles,  clergy,  and  a  third  estate,  blending  together,  and  labour¬ 
ing  to  unite  into  one  sole  society,  under  the  same  law,  and  the 
same  authority.  These  assemblies  formed  a  last  resort  of  princes 
when  in  embarrassments,  and  of  the  people  when  under  oppression. 
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Sometimes  they  were  terrible,  at  others,  insijirnificaiit.  Their 
performances  bore  no  comparison  to  their  promises.  In  some  of 
the  peninsular  kinjfdoms  their  langiiaffe  was  like  the  roaring  of 
lions;  their  conduct  too  often  like  that  of  the  veriest  jackals. 
They  mistook  insolence  for  liberty.  Yet  it  was  the  reverse  in 
England.  Her  fete,  so  different  from  that  of  tlie  continental 
states,  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  any  overgrown  vassal, 
able,  like  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  dictate  to  the  crown  ;  and  hence, 
the  individualism  of  a  British  noble  merged  in  his  coalescence 
with  others.  He  told  for  something  in  combination  with  them  ; 
hut  for  little  or  nothing  alone.  The  lesser  barons  also  found 
their  way,  by  a  certain  chain  of  events,  into  another  chamlier,— 
that  of  the  commons;  where,  united  with  the  burgher-classes, 
they  were  compelled  to  assume  something  more  popular  in  their 
aspect,  tlian  the  mere  caste  of  an  exclusive  order;  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  they  avoided  the  rudeness  of  the  Aragonese,  and  the 
haughty  magnihHjuence  of  the  Castilians.  In  Germany,  the 
fusion  of  classes  went  forward  very  slowly.  A  system,  which  placed 
the  nomination  of  an  emperor  in  seven  electors,  all  themselves 
sovereigns,  and  three  of  them  ecclesiastics,  rendered  its  external 
appearance  that  of  a  party-coloured  harlequin  ;  nor  could  its  in- 
tiTiial  constitution  procure  either  peace  at  home,  or  respect 
abroad.  With  regard  therefore  to  most  of  these  enumenited 
movements  towsirds  organi/ation,  failure  ensued,  as  the  result ;  for 
reastins,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  fact,  that  society 
was  too  liK^al,  Umi  sfieciul,  too  narrow,  to  adapt  itself  to  any  ge¬ 
neral  principle  of  unity,  and  be  the  mirror  of  an  Almighty  })ro- 
vidence. 

Hu*  eleventh  lecture  brings  before  us  the  period  in  which,  after 
many  efforts,  some  success  at  length  occurs  in  the  object  pro- 
poMe<i ; — tliat  is  to  say,  we  pass  from  medijeval  to  modern  history. 
The  centralization  ot  nations  and  governments  commences  with 
the  8ixt4*enth  cvntury  :  the  fifteenth  had  done  nothing  more  than 
|mve  tlie  road  for  it.  Our  author  finely  observes,  that — 

'  It  is  thus,  that  man  advances  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he 
has  in»l  conceived,  and  of  which  he  is  not  even  aware.  He  is  the  free 
and  intelligent  artiticvr  of  a  work,  which  is  not  his  own.  He  does  not 
perceive  or  comprehend  it,  till  it  manifests  itself  by  external  appi*ar- 
ancea,  and  real  n*sults  ;  and  even  then  he  comprehends  it  very  in(x»m- 
pletely.  It  is  through  his  mtsins,  however,  and  by  the  development 
of  his  intelligenct'  and  frc*edom,  that  it  is  accomplished.  Conceive  a 
pvat  inachine,  the  design  of  which  is  centered  in  a  single  mind,  though 
its  various  parts  are  entrusted  to  different  workmen,  separated  from, 
and  strangers  to  each  other.  No  one  of  them  understands  the  work  as 
a  whole,  nor  tlie  gi^ueral  ri^sult,  wdiich  he  concurs  in  producing :  but 
4  very  one  executes  with  intelligence  and  freedom,  by  rational  and  vo- 
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luntary  acts,  the  particular  task  assigned  tu  him.  It  is  thus,  that  by 
the  hand  of  man,  the  designs  of  providence  are  wrought  out  in  the  go- 
remnient  of  the  world.  It  is  thus,  that  the  two  great  facts  which  are 
apparent  in  the  history  of  civilization,  come  to  co-exist :  on  the  one 
hand,  those  portions  of  it,  which  may  be  considered  as  fated,  or  which 
happen  without  the  control  of  human  knowledge  or  will ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of  man, 
and  what  he  contributes  to  it  by  means  of  his  own  judgment  and  will.’ 

— pp.  31.5,  31(5. 

Guizot,  in  reviewing  the  prelude  to  modern  history,  proceeds 
to  the  examination  of  the  political  facts,  before  entering  upon  the 
moral  ones.  Under  the  former,  all  the  great  countries  of  r^urope 
are  surveyed  to  exhibit  the  influence,  wliich  the  flfteeiitli  century 
had  upon  them.  Thus  France  was  affected  by  its  gnuid  struggle 
for  national  independence  .agiiinst  foreign  domination.  It  had 
Imrne  a  feudal  diameter  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
without  spirit,  patriotism,  or  nationality.  With  the  Valesiaii 
princes  its  unity  began  to  appear.  The  coherence  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  how’ever  had  a  later  date,  under  Charles  the  Seventh,  and 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  stinding  armies  were  formed,  and  the 
consolidation  of  its  fiefs  tended  to  their  completion.  The  Com  - 
pagnies  d’Ordonnance,  consisting  of  cavalry,  free-{irchers,  and 
infantry,  in  assuming  permanence,  produced  most  imporUuit  ef¬ 
fects;  while  to  support  them  as  a  force  against  England,  tlie 
Taille,  one  of  the  princijial  revenues  of  the  crown,  was  made  per¬ 
petual.  Parliaments  also  were  multiplied,  and  the  administmtion 
of  justice  extended.  Diplomacy,  moreover,  begjin  to  supersede 
force  as  to  foreign  affairs ;  while  artifice,  rather  than  violent  co¬ 
ercion,  regulated  domestic  policy.  Much  was  achieved,  when 
Louis  the  Eleventh  triumphed  over  Charles  the  Hold ;  for  these 
two  princes  personified  the  new  and  old  methods  of  ruling  man¬ 
kind.  Notwithst'inding  the  painful  fact,  that  mere  fraud  or 
cunning  had  become  the  substitute  for  force,  something  seems  to 
have  been  gained,  by  the  novel  habit  of  appealing  to  the  under¬ 
standing.  Similar  phenomena  appeared  in  Spain  and  Ctermaiiy, 
although  the  inquisition  darkened  the  one,  and  M<iximiliaii 
established  Austrian  preponderance  in  the  other.  In  England, 
the  war  of  the  Roses  subsided  into  the  autocratic  tyranny  of  the 
ludors.  In  Italy,  her  rejiublics  fell  under  the  dukes  oi  Milan, 
the  domination  of  the  Medici,  and  the  royal  influence  of  Nanles. 
Indeed  throughout  Europe,  political  centraliziition,  in  the  shape 
of  regal  authority,  now  proceeded  with  accelerated  strides  to 
overshadow  and  subjugate  the  nations.  Liberty  lay  apparently 
prostrated  for  ever  ;  yet  so  far  from  really  being  so,  was  merely 
passing  through  her  transitionary  state  or  chrysalis.  I'he  syrrteiu 
(has  rapidly  dying  away,  had  obtained  no  satisfactory  victories 
for  the  general  Umefit ;  and  another  process,  evincing  greater 
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powers  of  organization,  was  essential  to  give  society  security  then, 
and  progress  afterw'ards.  Now  also  iu*osc‘  fresh  relations  of  go¬ 
vernments  witli  each  other.  Negotiations  grew  in  importance,  and 
were  daily  better  understoo<l.  A  balance  of  interests  became  the 
object  aimed  at,  although  of  course,  from  tlie  still  remaining 
ignorance  amongst  the  masses,  embassies  succeeded  embassies  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  people,  for  the  profit  of  monarchs,  or  their 
ministers.  The  moral  facts  present  us  with  brighter  lineaments 
than  tlie  political.  Religious  opinions  were  agitated;  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  rose  like  Venus  from  the  waves.  In 
oAer  wonls,  the  oceanic  chaos  of  conflicting  classes  genenited  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom.  The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and 
the  great  ecclesiastical  schism  awakened  not  a  few’  reformers  of 
the  church,  whose  schemes  and  prescriptions  however  w’ore  alto¬ 
gether  an  aristocratic  character.  They  were  at  once  sonorous  in 
their  professions,  and  selfish  in  their  nature :  .the  very  counter¬ 
parts  of  Sancho  l^inza,  w'hen  he  undertook  to  lay  a  certain 
number  of  lashes  upon  his  own  immaculate  shoulders.  Councils 
at  Constance,  and  iWsIe,  played  w  ith  the  outside  of  a  spiritual  can¬ 
cer,  as  to  which  honest  John  Huss,  or  Jerome  of  Prague,  would 
have  applied  more  stringent  remedies.  Not  that  these  w  orthies 
did  much  that  could  be  immediately  eflectiuil :  but  the  flames  of 
tlieir  martyrdom  were  harbingers  of  an  approiichiiig  illumination. 
Literature  revivetl.  I^rinting  w’tus  discovered ;  and  paper  made 
from  linen.  Antiquity  |M)ured  her  cornucopia  of  beauty  into  the 
lap  of  learning,  'the  genius  of  Petrarch  and  Dante  electrified 
their  contemporaries,  and  their  successors,  w  ith  promethean  fire. 
Eiiterprize  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science  in  general,  and 
geography  in  particular.  The  Cape  of  Good  Mope  w’iis  doubled, 
and  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  were  explored  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  arts  delighted 
mankind. 


Rut  far  above  all  came  on  the  Reformation,  which  is  treated  of 
in  the  tw’elftli  lecture.  Its  predominant  characteristic  w^as,  ac- 
cxirding  to  Guizot  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  an  insurrection  ot 
the  human  mind  against  absolute  pow'er  in  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  affairs.  'Hie  former  judiciously  observes,  that  all  historical 
events  have  in  some  sort  a  determinate  career ;  although  their 


consequences  may  be  prolonged  to  infinity.  Luther  emerged 
into  public  life  in  the  year  1520,  when  he  burnt  the  bull  of  Ids 


condemnation  at  \V  ittemliurg,  and  thus  formally  separated  him¬ 
self  trom  the  Roman  church.  The  peace  of  W  estpnalia  in  1648 

.•  - * _ . _ 1  _ I.  I  lit  !  ^  a.  .  .4...  ... 


ceas4*d  to  lie  leading  principles  in  the  arrangements  of  slates. 
Latholic  und  nrutestant  powers  reciprocal! v  recognized  each 
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other’s  rights  to  political  existence ;  notwithstanding  occasional 
outbreaks  of  bigotry  during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeentli 
century.  The  progress  of  protestantism  assumed  different  phases 
in  diflfereiit  countries.  In  France,  it  hecjime  the  occasion  of  a 
new  attempt,  on  the  pjirt  of  the  great  nobles,  to  re-possess  them¬ 
selves  of  their  lost  supremacy,  and  obtain  an  ascenaant  over  the 
sovereign.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  substantive  oluect  of  the 
I^eague.  After  a  prosperous  interval  of  repose  under  Henry  the 
Fourth,  such  changes  were  effected  in  the  internal  administration 
by  Richelieu,  as  to  elevate  the  throne  and  altar  upon  the  necks 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  popular  energies.  The  religion  of  tlie 
cross,  from  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  worldly  matters, 
saw  its  fine  gold  dimmed,  and  its  principles  shorn  of  tlieir  plory. 
Under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  inquisition 
suffocated  the  Peninsula,  and  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Dutch  United  Provinces.  In  the  north,  several  new  states  as¬ 
sumed  their  places  in  Fhiropean  polities;  namely,  Sweden,  raised 
into  notice  by  Gustavus  Vasji,  and  Prussia,  formed  out  of  the 
secularization  of  the  Teutonic  order.  In  our  own  country,  the 
labour  of  renovation  fell  into  wretched  hands.  A  lustful  tyrant 
played  the  wild  boar  in  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  monasteries ; 
imitated  by  a  set  of  grasping  lords  and  venal  courtiers ;  who  filled 
their  purses,  and  maintiiined  in  its  fullest  force  tlie  alliance  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state.  Meanwhile  it  was  an  era  of  great  men, 
and  gre«at  events.  In  Holland  there  sUirted  up  a  potent  republic ; 
ill  England,  constitutional  monarchy  very  nearly  completed  its 
triumph.  Philosophy  and  literature  blazed  conspicuously  in  the 
van  of  universal  improvement ;  and  brilliant  must  ever  be  the  ge¬ 
neralizations  created  by  an  ardent  mind  in  glancing  over  this 
portion  of  history.  M.  Guizot,  however,  puts  us  on  our  guard 
against  precipitincy  in  coming  to  conclusions ;  with  admirable 
modesty  and  wisdom,  he  observes  that — 

‘  No  pleasure  is  more  seducing  than  that  of  indulging  ourselves  in 
determining  on  the  spot,  and  at  first  sight,  the  general  character  and 
]H.*rmanent  results  of  an  era,  or  an  event.  The  human  intellect,  like 
the  human  will,  is  eager  to  be  in  action,  impatient  of  obstacles,  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  coming  to  conclusions.  It  willingly  forgets  such  facts  as  im- 
j)ede  and  constrain  its  operations  ;  but  while  it  forgets,  it  cannot  des¬ 
troy  them  ;  they  still  live  to  convict  it  of  error  at  some  after  periml. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  escaping  this  danger  :  it  is  by  a  resolute  and 
dogged  study  of  facts,  till  their  meaning  is  exhausted,  before  attempt, 
ing  to  generalize,  or  coming  to  conclusions  respecting  their  effects. 
Facts  are  for  the  intellect,  what  the  rules  of  morals  are  for  the  will. 
The  mind  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  facts,  and  must  know 
their  weight ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  has  fulfilled  this  duty,  when  she 
has  completely  traversed  in  every  directi<»n  the  ground  of  investigation 
wid  inquiry, — that  she  is  jKTmitted  to  spread  her  wings,  and  take  her 
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flitfhi  loward*  that  higher  region  whence  ahe  may  survey  all  things  in 
their  general  bearings  and  results.  If  she  endeavour  to  ascend  pre. 
maturely,  without  having  first  acfpiiretl  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
territory  which  she  desires  to  contemplate  from  above,  she  incurs  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  error  and  downfal.  As  in  a  calculation  of 
figures,  an  ern»r  at  the  outset  li^ads  to  others,  ad  infinitum  ;  s<»  in  his¬ 
tory,  if  we  do  not  in  the  first  instanci'  take  every  fact  into  account—. 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  precipitate  generalization, 
it  is  imiKWsihle  to  tell  how’  far  we  may  l)o  led  astray  from  the  truth.* 

— pp.  300,  3.5 1 . 

lie  tells  us  candidly,  that  these  remarks  arc  made  to  secure 
watchfulness  on  the  |>art  of  his  readers,  against  his  ow  n  mistakes; 
hut  after  again  reviewdng  his  conclusions,  he  thinks,  and  tliiiiks 
justly,  tliat  it  i*annot  be  denied,  that  wdierever  the  religious  revo¬ 
lution  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  prevailed,  though  it  doubtless  left 
men  subject  to  all  the  chances  of  liberty  or  thnildoin,  arising  from 
luditical  institutions,  it  nevertheless  abolished  or  disarmed  the 
spiritual  power,  and  did  much,  very  much  indeed,  towards  mentiil 
cmanci|mtion.  He  finally  glances  at  the  weak  side  of  the  reform¬ 
ation,  (ait'ording  to  the  cuarges  of  its  adversjiries,)  in  its  results 
going  Imyond  its  professions  :  and  after  due  mention  of  Ignatius 
I  .oyola  and  liis  follow  ers,  he  oitens  up  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  vicissitu<li*s  of  civil  and  religious  society.  Both  liave  pjisscd 
through  the  tiemocratic,  arist(K*ratic,  and  monarchical  st«i|;!;es,  into 
the  happier  ami  more  enlarged  regions  of  free  inquiry ;  the 
latter  being  always  foremost  in  the  long  and  varied  cjireer. 

riien  follows  the  thirteenth  lecture,  in  our  opinion,  the  ablest 
of  all.  Its  subject  is  the  British  Revolution  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  Tew'  foreigners  could  have  presented  so  clear  and  ae- 
ciinite  an  outline  of  that  series  of  mighty  events.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  abridge  it,  for  every  sentence  is  a  pJif^e  ;  and  every 
page  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  volume.  Having  shown  that 
intellectual  emancipation  and  alisolute  monarchy  had  triumphed 
at  the  siune  moment  over  Kuropc  in  general,  a  contest  betw’een 
them  bt'came  unavoidable: — since  the  former  forced  on  the  decline 
of  the  old  ecclesiiistiail  authority;  while  the  latter  would  fiiin 
Juive  subverted  every  vestige  of  municipal  liberty.  Our  civil 
wars  under  tlie  8tuarts,  reflected,  as  in  a  ghiss,  the  mightier 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  of  which  the  whole  habitiible 
wivui  must  ultimately  be  the  field,  and  a  millennium  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  consummation.  *^rhe  earlier  commencement  of  the  contest, 
in  Kngland,  than  on  the  continent,  may  be  traced  to  certiiin  free 
maxims  and^  precedents,  of  which  our  country  had  never  alto¬ 
gether  lost  sight :  to  numerous  local  institutions,  pregnant  with 
goj>d,  such  as  trial  by  jury,  the  custom  of  bearing  arms  <ttid  the 
fxisteiu*e  of  cor|>onitions ;  and  lastly  to  our  parliaments,  more 
than  ever  im|>ortant  to  moiiarchs  wdth  impoverished  revenues. 
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Popular  desire  became  irresistible  for  two  tliing^s :  tlie  completion 
of  the  Reformation,  but  just  be^uii,  as  our  forefathers  conceived, 
in  ecclesiasticjil  affairs;  and  tlie  preservation  of  that  freedom 
which  was  on  the  point'  of  perishinji^  under  the  heels  of  kingly 
power.  Hence  religious  and  political  reformers  coalesced  against 
absolutism,  both  in  church  and  state ;  nor,  with  an  obstinate  and 
bigoted  hypocrite  on  the  throne,  could  the  catastrophe  be  otlier- 
wise  than  at  hand.  For  the  religious  party  it  was  a  means;  for  their 
political  allies,  the  expected  change  was  an  eini :  yet  the  common 
object  pursued  w^as  still  liberty.  Three  principal  phases  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  followed  one  another;  in  each  of  which,  the  alliance,  now 
alluded  to,  stood  out  in  strong  relief.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
monarchical  reformers,  Hyde,  Colepepper,  Capel,  and  Falkland — 
worthy,  well-intentioned,  short-sighted  men,  hoping  to  make 
bricks  without  straw;  holding  a  belief  in  the  divine  rights  of 
royalty,  under  constitutional  professions ;  willing  to  take  one  step 
across  the  threshold  of  iniquity,  and  then  retreat  with  real  or 
feigned  alarm,  under  the  incrustation  of  their  antiquated  preju¬ 
dices.  In  other  terms,  they  were  lowly  animals  in  borrowed  skins, 
— formidable  in  the  judgment  of  superficial  observers ;  but  the 
first  bray  immediately  betrayed  them.  Behind  these,  were 
men  of  sterner  stuff,  with  bolder  heads  and  more  honest 
hearts ;  the  section  led  by  Hampden  and  Hollis,  whose 
friends  afterwards  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterianism, 
and  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  A  little  more 
enlargement  of  mind  would  have  enabled  these  to  maintain 
their  ground ;  but  their  fault  was  adherence  to  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  with  the  slight  change  of  setting  up  one  sect  in  the  place 
of  another.  The  third  party  was  that  of  the  Independents,  with 
a  mixed  multitude  in  its  rear,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  for  a  leader. 
Their  fate  is  well-known,  and  the  Restoration  equally  so,  with  its 
legitimate,  profligate,  venal,  and  anti-national  administrations,  under 
Clarendon,  Buckingham,  llanby,  and  Shaftesbury.  Eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  shame  passed  over  the  nation ;  until  in  1688,  a 
better  turn  in  affairs  linked  Great  Britain  with  the  Protestant 
republic  of  Holland  in  promoting  general  civilization.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  attempting  the  extension  of  his  supremacy  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Prince  of  Orange  headed 
the  League  of  Augsburg  then  formed  to  oppose  his  designs.  The 
arena,  on  which  the  collision  was  to  be  fought  out,  therefore 
widened  itself ;  and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  one  of  parties  but 
of  states.  It  was  carried  on  by  wars  and  negociations  thrillmg 
through  the  whole  framework  of  Christendom.  1  he  Stadtholder 
crossed  the  channel,  from  the  Hague  to  London,  less  to  serve  the 
internal  interests  of  England,  than  to  draw  it,  as  a  new  force,  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  battle  against  the  Grand  Monarque.  That 
potentate  had  played  it  off,  like  a  vast  park  of  artillery,  against 
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Fairopean  freedom,  «o  long^  an  the  Smarts  reij^ied ;  but  by  their 
dethronement,  William  and  Mhry  a  new  direction  to  its 

powers,  and  effected  a  brc*ach  in  the  proudest  ramparts  of 
despotism. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  stru^le  of  free  inquiry  and  pure 
monarchy  beings  transferred  to  the  continent,  the  fourteenth  and 
last  lecture  takes  up  the  differences  and  resemblances  which  have 
marked  the  advances  of  j^eneral  improvement  in  England  and 
the  continental  states ;  as  well  as  the  preponderance  of  France  in 
Europe,— during  the  seventeenth  century,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  its  government,  and  in  the  eighteenth,  through  that  of 
the  country  itself.  The  wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  undoubt¬ 
edly  incoqiorated  with  the  French  monarchy,  Fraiiche-Comt^, 
French  Flanders,  and  Alsace ;  provinces  of  first-rate  importance, 
however  dear  the  price  paid  for  them  in  blood  and  treasure.  His 
diplomacy  overawed  Christendom,  whether  carried  on  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  or  Windsor.  His  internal 
administration,  cTuel  and  oppressive  «is  it  proved,  sent  the  will  of 
government  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  or,  in  other 
words  cjiused  *  the  action  of  the  central  pow’er  to  penetrate  into 
*  all  parts  of  society,  and  to  concentrate  in  tlie  heart  of  that  cen- 
‘  tnil  power  tlie  means  of  strength  possessed  by  the  society  at 
‘  large.*  Flven  his  legislation  presented  a  more  regular  tiiid  dig¬ 
nified  aspect  than  had  been  ever  seen  before  in  modern  times ;  as 
witiu'ss  the  ordinances  promulgated  on  the  criminal  law,  on  forms 
of  prcK’edure,  on  commerce,  on  the  navy,  on  the  forests,  and  as  to 
the  crown  lands.  Not  but  that  these  codes  were  full  of  faults ; 
and  such,  tw),  as  were  sure  to  precipitate  the  national  ruin.  Yet 
the  real  vice  after  all  of  his  system,  lay  in  the  nature  of  his  own 
|>ower.  Absidutism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  inversion  of 
the  s4K‘iul  pyramid.  It  places  upon  a  point,  that  which  ought  to 
stand  u|>on  the  widest  iM>ssible  basis.  No  government  can  look 
for  nermanency,  save  through  the  medium  of  liberal  institutions. 
In  France,  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  there  existed  none  of 
these.  Such  ns  had  been,  were  in  ruins,  and  witli  them  had  dis- 
appeartnl  |>olitic:il  habits,  and  energetic  characters.  W’hatever 
grandeur  might  once  have  attached  to  the  idea  of  an  autocracy 
went  down  into  the  grave  w’ith  the  jiged  sovereign  of  V  ersjiilles; 
or  pas}^d,  under  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  into  the 
possession  of  society  at  large.  The  Orleans  Regencv,  devoted 
to  obscene  pleasures  allowcni  sc<»pe  for  that  Spirit,  which  named 
itself  Phtloso|>hy,  to  dnw  together  a  luiigazine  of  inflammable  and 
explosive  materials  whose  eruption  was  to  envelope  thrones 
altars  sacred  prejudices  exclusive  privileges  in  one  common 
conflagnition.  Oiiring  thn'e  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
giwernment  at  Paris  with  small  e.xci‘ptions  nad  degenerated  into 
a  King  l/>g,  a  gilded  idol, — a  monster  of  putridity  and  pollu- 
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tion  ;  enshrined,  indeed,  in  the  temple  of  the  state, — but  witli  all 
Hs  pomp  and  courtiers  the  very  counterparts  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon !  Meanwhile,  largje  and  increasing  classes  of  the  people 
hef^n  to  read  and  think ;  and  from  the  absence  of  certain  oovioiis 
advantages,  read  and  thought  erroneously.  Just  in  proportion  to 
their  mistakes,  mounted  up  their  conceit  and  arronmee.  To 
tliese,  the  profligacy  of  an  oligarchy,  and  the  levity  of  irreligion- 
ism,  soon  added  cruelty.  The  grimaces  of  the  monkey  blended 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  3lobs  inflamed  into  mountebank 
volcanoes.  The  whole  mass  of  so  many  millions  fermented  into 
corruption,  and  then  reddened  into  blood.  France  and  her  phi¬ 
losophers,  like  Egypt  and  its  magicians,  mocked  at  the  Most  High, 
although  groaning  under  the  tenfold  scourge  of  personal  punish¬ 
ment  and  moral  aarkness.  It  has  led,  however,  to  a  nobler  state 
of  things,  not  only  for  France  herself,  but  ultimately  for  surround¬ 
ing  nations. 

M.  Guizot  justly  notices,  that  the  intellectual  movement  in 
France  had  for  a  long  time  the  characteristics  of  pure  speculation. 
Theorists  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams,  just  as  sensualists  did  in  a 
world  of  pleasure ;  and  all  Frenchmen  then  belonged  to  either 
one  or  the  other.  Principles  were  propounded  or  developed,  as 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  practice.  There  never  pro¬ 
bably  was  a  period,  Mdien  ‘  the  government  of  facts  and  external 
‘  realities  was  so  distinct  from  the  government  of  thought.* 
Hence  indeed  originated,  as  already  intimated,  that  contemptuous 
haughtiness  towards  all  mankind,  whicli  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  offspring  of  inexperience  and  vanity.  ‘  It  enterUiined 
‘  nothing  but  hatred  for  the  whole  social  system ;  it  considered 
‘  itself  called  upon  to  reform  all  things;  it  looked  upon  itself  as 
‘  a  sort  of  creator ;  institutions,  opinions,  manners,  society,  even 
‘  man  himself, — all  seemed  to  require  to  be  remodelled ;  and 
‘  human  reason  undertook  the  task.*  But  w'c  must  hasten  to  a 
summary  notice  of  those  considerations,  which  are  suggested  by 
these  lectures,  and  which  appear  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

Ii  strikes  us,  that  there  are  here  very  strongly  displayed  the 
advantages  of  such  inquiries,  as  the  present,  into  the  annals  ot 
mankind.  By  means  of  these,  a  surer  foundation  is  Laid  for  the 
public  mind  to  work  upon,  than  is  likely  to  occur  through  the 
superficial  instruction  afforded  at  our  schools  and  colleges.  Some 
smattering  of  what  Livy  pictured,  or  Tacitus  witnessed, — or  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  a  few  books  of  Herodotus  and  Thu¬ 
cydides,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  construe  the  Retreat  of  the 
I'en  'Fhousand,  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  qualify  a  young  member  of  parliament  to  quote  Greek 
and  l^tin  in  the  senate.  But  towards  making  persons  substan¬ 
tially  useful  in  society,  all  this  is  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  Far  otherwise  is  an  accurate  accjuaintance  with  what 
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luui  bectiy  to  as  to  realize  tlie  felicitous  description  of  philosophy 
teaching  us  by  examples.  In  every  age,  history  must  be  aii 
important  branch  of  study ;  but  more  especially  in  one,  which 
promises  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  ;  which  strews  tlie  path  with 
flowers ;  and  prt^nts  even  the  lucubrations  of  a  Hume,  or  a 
Robt*rtiion,  in  the  shape  of  gilded  duodecimos.  Too  many  l>ooks 
are  now  nothing  else  than  the  contents  of  flagons  and  deainters, 
diluteil  with  water,  and  offered  for  sale  in  spoonfuls  or  wine¬ 
glasses.  Yet  if  historv  is  not  to  he  a  mere  ancient  almanack,  it  must 
be  explored  upon  enlarged  and  searching  principles.  The  judg¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  memory,  must  be  exercised.  A  correct 
tastis  and  lofty  standard,  must  be  formed,  by  the  delivery  of  able 
li»ctur(*s  in  our  larger  towns,  and  the  institution  of  liistoriciil 
societies,  wherever  they  can  be  made  to  support  themselves.  The 
ignorance,  which  even  leading  sUitesmen  occasionally  display, 
would  never  Imj  tolenited,  were  not  tenuity  respecting  tliis  de- 
|tartment  of  knowledge  at  least  very  general,  or  perhaps  pretty 
nearly  universal. 

'Fwo  translations  however  of  the  present  work  by  M.  Giii/ot, 
(for  we  are  given  to  undersUind  there  is  another,)  seem  to  indicate 
an  appniaching  improvement.  The  publications,  in  a  decidedly 
lianosome  form,  of  the  various  w’orks  by  Professor  Heeren  of 
(tiittingen,  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  afford  similar  symptoms. 
Indeed,  after  every  deduction  made  for  the  shadow's  of  the  picture, 
as  to  the  state  of  public  information,  its  brighter  hues  most  clearly 
piiHlominate.  The  features  of  the  age  are  the  features  of  the 
liac'onian  philosophy,  in  the  Instauratio  Magna, — namely,  utility 
and  progress.  It  therefore  behoves  a  government  like  ours,  en¬ 
trusted  witli  tlie  welfare  of  millions,  not  to  drop  behind  in  the 
social  nice;  lest  Imser  men,  grown  strong  through  the  possession 
of  more  practical  wisdom,  should  trip  up  their  heels,  or  detrude 
them  altogether  from  the  course.  There  w'ould  then  be  a  fear 
that  systems  of  alMilition  might  be  substituted  for  processes  of  re¬ 
formation.  We  never  expect,  or  wish  the  individuals  of  a  cabinet 
to  rise  so  fiur  above  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  though  they  were 
children  of  Aimk,  or  giants  of  another  family  than  our  own :  yet 
we  do  desire  to  see  then,  |>olitically  speaking,  like  Saul  the  son 
of  Cis,  •  higher  by  the  shoulders  tlian  any  of  the  people ;  *  and 
conducting  their  followers,  though  without  bloodshed  or  violence, 
to  victory  over  the  Philistines  and  Amalekites.  We  care  not  a 
riwh  for  the  physical  stature  of  a  home-secretary  ;  but  intellectual 
pigmies  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  govern  the  masses.  In  casting 
a  glance  retrospectively  through  tlie  Roman,  feudal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  munici|i^  systems,  w'hich  have  just  passed  across  our  pjiges, 
it  appears  evident,  tliat  a  new  era  demands  new  energies, — new 
lorms,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  new  school  of  rulers,  to  lead  us 
onward,  and  upwrard,  in  our  national  career.  Not  that  we  are 
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advocates  of  change  for  the  sake  of  innovation.  Far  from  it :  but 
the  remarks  of  our  author,  in  his  discourse  on  Democracy,  exactly 
describe  our  sentiments:  ^  We  act  a  |)art  in  human  affairs; 

‘  though  not  so  great  a  one,  as  our  vanity  would  make  us  believe. 

‘  God  has  ascribed  to  us  this,  in  creating  us  intellectual  and  free. 

‘  Such  is  our  mission.  It  is  our  interest,  our  honour,  never  to  re- 
<  sign  it.  Pascal  says,  ‘  If  a  man  extol  himself,  I  humble  him ;  if 
‘he  humble  himself,  I  extol  him.’  It  is  our  duty,  our  true 
‘wisdom,  to  treat  ourselves,  Jis  Pascal  treats  us;  to  keep  our 
‘  hearts  both  magnanimous  and  modest,  full  of  the  sense  of  our 
‘  dignity  and  of  our  weakness,  as  remote  from  inert  despondency, 

‘  as  from  vain  pride.  We  live — we  think — surrounded  by  im- 
‘  mense  darkness,  and  our  lamp  is  small :  but  after  all,  we  have 
‘  it  in  our  own  hands ;  and  it  is  by  its  light  that  we  walk,  under 
‘  the  keeping  of  our  Sovereign  Master,  who  gave  it  us,  and  who 
‘  guides  us.’ 

As  patriots  and  philanthropists,  building  our  only  hopes  upon 
evangelicid  principles,  there  is  another  point  which  impressen  us 
in  perusing  these  lectures.  We  allude  to  the  interests  of  true 
religion  being  allowed  to  tike  their  own  unbiassed  and  glorious 
course  through  a  separation  of  the  Church  and  State.  So  long 
as  this  unholy  alliance  subsists,  the  aspirations  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Keformation  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  will  remain  unfulfilled.  Dissenters  have  had  this  lesson 
by  heart  for  some  few  generations ;  but  most  episcopalians,  even 
among  the  ranks  of  the  liberals,  have  got  it  yet  to  learn.  We 
adjure  them  not  to  delay  any  longer  the  fullest  investigation  of 
this  question,  — but  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face, — to  measure  the 
vast  living  temple  of  the  church  universal  here  upon  earth,  with 
the  golden  reed  of  the  sanctuary, — and  to  allay  apprehensions 
about  possible  consequences,  with  the  sentence  of  Him,  who  de¬ 
clared  that,  MY  KINGDOM  IS  NUT  OF  THIS  WOULD.  We  are 
no  bigots  to  any  clique  or  party,  and  have  no  selfish  purposes  to 
serve.  Warmly  attached  members  of  what  is  called  the  Church 
of  England  have  contributed  to  this  journal ;  and  we  exclude  no 
man  for  his  religious  opinions,  provided  they  be  rational,  protest- 
ant,  and  orthodox.  This  is  merely  mentioned  to  let  our  brethren 
of  that  communion  perceive,  tliat  our  basis  is  broad  and  not  nar¬ 
row  ; — that  our  views  are  comprehensive  and  not  exclusive.  We 
desire  the  degradation  of  no  sect  under  the  sun ;  but  we  demand 
the  equality  of  all, — and  that  too  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Until 
such  equality  be  obtained,  jealousy,  disunion,  and  heart-burnings 
must  infallibly  continue ;  so  as  to  paralyze  even  tlie  arm  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  whether  it  be  lifted  against  infidelity,  secularity,  or 
Romanism.  We  repeat  it,  that  all  parties  must  be  eventual  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  realization  of  our  wishes.  Episcopalians  woukl  have 
their  episcopacy  purged  from  its  prelacy ;  their  church  would 
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hare  the  ri|fht  and  ability  restored  her  of  exercising  discipline; 
she  would  Jeani  to  love  and  to  be  loved  ;  she  would  secure  a  more 
regenerated  pastorate  than  that  which  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
non-ctmformity,  and  enabled  it  to  divide  the  land.  And  what,  le» 
us  inquire,  would  Crannier,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  honest 
Hooper,  could  they  return  amongst  us,  observe  upon  the  existing 
aspect  of  affeirs?’  Imagine  them  paying  a  visit  to  St.  Marys 
at  Oxford,—  or  passing  an  afternoon  in  the  combination-room  at 
Oriel,— or  listening  to  IVofessor  Pusey: — would  they  not  ex¬ 
claim,  with  solemn  indignation,  Where  are  the  Protestants  It 
must  be  borne  always  in  mind,  that  our  future  prosperity  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  diffusion  of  genuine,  vital,  practical  godliness 
throughout  the  country.  But  whilst  readily  acknowledging  that 
its  primal  source  can  alone  lie  in  the  blessed  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  j)resent  dispensjition  is  one  of 
means  and  not  of  miracles ;  and  that  whatever  fetters  or  impedes 
tiie  harmonious  co-operation  of  Christ's  faithful  disciples,  inflicts 
a  wound  u|>on  their  common  cause,  to  the  advantage  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  sin ;  of  the  w^orld,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Soon,  very  soon,  we  believe,  that  this  question,  as  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration  betw’een  spiritual  and  temporal  pow  ers,  w  ill  be  second  to 
none.  The  longer  it  shall  be  deferred,  the  more  terrible  to  many 
will  Ih;  its  settlement,  whenever  it  arrives.  Meanwhile,  no  one 
c*an  listen  to  M.  (hiizot,  w'ithout  feeling  that  abuses  of  every  kind 
or  sort  soever  carry  within  their  bosom  the  seeds  of  their  own 
dissolution  ;  that  all  government,  whether  ecclesiasticid  or  tem- 
p«)ml,  can  only  be  held  in  permanence  and  safety,  as  a  trust  for  the 
people ;  that  irresponsibility  in  any  shape  is  anti-constitutional ; 
that  religion  is  most  promoted  by  perfect  freedom  of  conscience ; 
and  that  reforms  at  home  arc  better  than  aggressions  abroad. 
We  may  therefore  well  trust  in  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
result;  sjitisfied  that  it  will  ultimately  be  a  splendid  one.  Scrip¬ 
ture  declares  it :  the  finger  of  prophecy  points  to  it :  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  history  demonstrates  it.  No  ear  of  ours  is  ever  open 
to  the  croakings  of  alarmists,  when  they  reiterate  their  predictions 
that  virtue  is  (leparting  from  the  earth, — that  honour  and  chivalry 
are  gone, — and  that  the  sun  of  Europe  has  set  for  ever.  The 
pleasures  of  hope  never  rise  upon  the  pinions  of  a  raven.  So  far 
from  these  gloomy  anticipations  being  sound  ones,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  tlmt  their  very  converse  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter.  The  real  age  of  chivalry  and  honour,  the  genuine 
grandeur  of  Europe,  has  never  set,  because  in  truth  it  has  scarcely 
am>eared.  \V  hat  has  usurped  these  lofty  narhes  turns  out  to 
be  a  notion  ^d  an  illusion, — the  hallucination  of  poetry, — or  the 
ignis  ®f  historians.  But  we  are  now  approaching  another 

and  a  wtter  era,  of  which  the  earliest  radiance  alreaoy  streaks 
the  horizon.  Ilie  sun  of  Europe  is  indeed  about  to  ascend, — to 
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culmiimte,  but  never  to  decline, — to  j^ild  every  cloud  and  outshine 
every  obstacle  in  its  vi'ay, — to  illuminate  and  warm  every  land  and 
’  sliore,  until  the  whole  globe  revolves  in  its  glory.  It  will  tlius 
prove  at  once  the  source  and  emblem  of  its  own  mighty  principles; 
— principles  of  light,  and  life,  and  love,— principles  so  vehement, 
expansive,  brilliant,  and  magnificent,  that  tliey  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  their  own  fires,  were  they  not  instinct  with  celestial 
vigour,  and  burning  upon  the  axles  of  immortality.  There  is  an 
era  coming,  when  the  throne  of  freedom  shall  be  reared  amidst  the 
ruins  of  all  that  is  bitse,  and  the  consummation  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  in  the  universe  : — when  knowledge  iuid  experience 
shall  have  imparted  practical  wisdom  through  all  classes : — when 
religion  shall  have  opened  up,  before  nations  as  well  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  a  view  through  the  vistas  of  time,  into  those  invisible  reali¬ 
ties,  by  which  we  are  each  of  us  surrounded.  This  will  be  the 
result  of  a  real  Reformation  :  and  every  man  who  promotes  it  is 
a  friend ; — every  one  who  opposes  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  noblest 
interests  of  his  species. 


Art.  11.  A  Ui  eek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Ry 
Euwaud  Robinson,  D.D.,  late  Prof.  Extr.  of  Sacred  Literature  iii 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  N.  A.  A  new  edition,  carefully 
revised  and  corrected,  with  some  Additions  and  V'^arious  Improve, 
ineuts,  by  S.  T.  Bumim FIELD,  D.l).,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Rishrooke. 
&c.  8vo.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  U137. 

The  same  work,  i,  e.  Dr.  Robinson’s  original.  Revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  Alexander  Nkghis,  late  Secretary  General  to  the  Greek 
Government  (1824)  at  IVl issolonghi,  &c.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Dun- 
CAN,  M.A.,  Glasgow.  8vo.  1838. 

A  N  eminent  German  writer,  a  man  of  genius  and  Uiste  as  well 
^  as  a  scholar,  sixty  years  ago,  blessed  God  that  his  day  of  life 
had  been  assigned  to  what  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  period 
that  had  ever  been,  for  humanity,  good  order,  science,  and  reli¬ 
gion  :  and  he  appears  not  to  have  indulged  in  any  anticipations 
of  a  more  desirable  stiite  of  things  in  the  flow  of  futurity.  That 
was  a  period  of  remarkable  torpor,  in  every  respect,  political, 
literary,  scientific,  and  religious.  Yet  it  was  the  eve  of  great 
events.  The  American  War,  the  struggles  in  India,  and  then  the 
French  Revolution,  soon  shook  the  nations  to  their  inmost  souls; 
and  the  aroused  spirit  of  human  energy  did  not  fail  to  penetrate 
every  domain  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  We  well  remem- 
l>er  the  time  when  the  Scripture  Lexicons  of  Cocceius  and 
Mintert,  of  Schbttgen  and  Stock! us,  and  that  of  Damm  for 
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Homer  and  Pindar,  filled  our  ideas  of  sufficiency ;  when  ^ooi! 
editions  of  Scapula  might  often  be  bought  for  seven  shillings; 
and  the  best  for  twenty;  and  when  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament, 
Wesseling’s  Herodotus,  and  Duker’s  Thucydides,  seemed  to  our 
youthful  minds  the  term  of  superiority  never  to  be  surpassed. 
Had  any  one  then  predicted  tliat  Scapula's  Lexicon  would  be 
thrice  reprinted  in  Great  Britain,  that  Classical  and  Sacred 
Literature  would  take  that  amazing  spring  which  they  did  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1788  and  1800,  and  that  the  gigantic  monument 
of  Henry  Stephens's  Greek  learning  would  be  republished  in 
LfOndon,  and  in  Holland, — we  should  have  thought  him  a  Utopian 
dreamer.  Hut  these  things  have  now  taken  place.  The  scholars 
of  the  present  day  have  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  easy  ac¬ 
quisition  of  editions  of  ancient  authors  far  surpassing  former  ones 
in  editorial  ability,  in  the  constitution  of  the  text,  and  in  illustra¬ 
tions  of  every  kind ;  and  the  possession  of  Grammatical  books 
and  lexicons,  which  carry  such  provisions  to  a  point  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  in  knowledge,  judgment,  and  arningement,  that  com¬ 
mands  our  highest  admiration. 

Biel  had  done  W'ell,  in  this  respect,  for  the  students  of  the 
Scptuagint ;  and  then  Schleusner,  much  more  completely,  for 
Uith  tlie  Seiituagint  and  the  New  TesUiment.  The  advance  was 
great ;  but  higher  improvement  was  soon  to  follow.  The  chissi- 
fic!ution  of  meanings  and  appliaitions  of  words  remained  siiscej>ti- 
ble  of  a  higher  cultivation.  Men  with  transcendent  qualifications 
have  put  forth  their  energies  in  this  department,  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  as  applied  to  philology  :  and  they  have  done  it  with 
zeal,  enabling  them  to  surmount  every  difficulty  in  the  arduous 
toil,  and  yet  with  a  sobriety  of  judgment  wdnch  has  guarded 
them  from  being  seduct'd  into  fanciful  though  fascinating  paths, 
(lesenius  and  Winer,  for  the  Hebrew  Language;  and  Bret- 
Hohneider  and  Wahl,  for  the  New  Testament  Greek  ;  merit  very 
high  commendation.  In  fact,  they,  or  one  of  them  in  each  of  the 
de|»artments  are  indispensiible  to  the  Biblical  student.  While, 
in  some  of  tlu'se  UTiters,  he  is  pained  with  occasional  sentiments 
miolent  of  the  Antisupernatuniiist  school,  (yet  much  fewer  than 
is  commonly  supposed,)  he  may  acquire,  from  the  very  authors, 
the  means  of  being  impregnable  to  their  errors,  by  the  detection 
and  refutation  of  tliem  upon  those  solid  grounds  which  they 
themselves  either  imply  or  plainly  assert. 

No  part  of  the  CWistian  and  learned  w’orld  has  shown  itself 
more  ready  to  hoar  this  call,  and  to  carry  out  the  impulse,  than 
the  divines  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  :  we  might  more  correctly  say,  none  has  sliown  itself 
equally  prompt,  laborious,  independent,  and  faithful.  The  names 
of  Porter,  Hoods,  Murdoch,  Stuart,  Robinson,  Ciibbs,  Eklwards, 
and  others,  justly  claim  a  very  high  place  in  our  esteem  and 
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affection.  We  have  called  tliem  faithfid ;  for,  while  they  do 
honourable  and  grateful  justice  to  the  philological  merits  of  the 
Germans,  they  yield  not  their  own  independence  of  mind,  they 
6ul  not  in  the  rigorous  examination  of  every  grammatical  and  in¬ 
terpretative  point,  and,  upon  the  allegation  of  tlie  most  calm  yet 
powerful  reasons,  they  hold  sacred  and  supreme  the  honours  of 
Divine  Revelation. 

One  of  this  valuable  class  is  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  He  has 
been,  for  many  years,  known  to  us  by  his  labours  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  and  in  other  ways.  The  last  summer,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  as  he  passed  through 
our  country  on  his  way  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  there  to  collect 
all  the  information  that  he  can,  for  the  great  object  of  Rible- 
eliicidation.  He  is  entitled  to  our  fervent  prayers  for  his  preser¬ 
vation  and  success :  for  he,  and  his  companion,  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Cheevers,  are  not  ordinary  travellers.  Tlieir  objects  are  those  of 
united  piety  and  learning ;  and  especially  to  make  such  observa¬ 
tions  upon  climate,  topography,  relics  of  antiquity,  manners,  and 
the  moral  condition  of  tlie  unhappy  people,  Jis  may  confirm  or 
correct  the  statements  of  books,  may  supply  additional  light  to 
the  close  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  may  point  out  or  render 
more  accessible  the  avenues  of  Christian  compassion  and  effort 

Dr.  Robinson  resided  some  years  in  Ciermany,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Biblical  and  Theological  investigiitions.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  most  distinguished  Professors  of 
Halle,  Berlin,  and  other  places;  with  students;  and  with  clergy¬ 
men  of  very  different  views,  but  especially  those  who  hold  the 
gospel  in  faith  mid  love  ‘as  the  truth  in  Jesus.’  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  set  himself  to  the  communication  of  his 
riches,  and  has  laboured  beyond  his  strength,  so  as  to  bring  him¬ 
self  into  the  danger  of  becoming  ‘  an  offering  upon  the  service 
‘  and  sacrifice  of  our  faith.’ 

This  Lexicon  is  the  result  of  those  labours:  and  it  is  no  slight 
presumption  in  its  favour  that  the  Biblical  scholars  of  this  country 
liave  eagerly  seized  upon  it,  and  republished  the  two  editions  up¬ 
on  our  table.  They  are  both  beautifully  printed ;  the  type  of 
the  London  edition  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  body  of  each  article ;  but  in  the  latter  the  type  of  eacli 
leading  word,  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  article,  is  larger  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  conspicuously  striking  the  eye  than  that  in  the 
fonner ;  of  both,  the  paper  which  is  fine  and  clear,  the  ink,  the 
marking  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  each  article,  and  every 
other  circumstance  of  form  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  appear  to  be  equal.  The  Edinburgh  edition  is  precisely 
tlie  author’s  own  text,  corrected  with  exquisite  care  by  the  two 
distinguished  scholars,  whose  names  are  mentioned.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Clark  (to  whose  zealous,  liberal,  and  disinterested 
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exertions  Biblical  knowledge  is  deeply  indebted,)  informs  us  that 
‘  several  tliousand  errors  have  l)een  detectetl  and  corrected,  many 
‘  of  which  were  of  vital  importance  :  ’  and  that  Mr.  Duncan  lias 
‘  inserted  many  valuable  adaitions,  both  Critical  and  Theological/ 
distinguished  by  being  in  brackets. 

The  chief  antecessors  of  Dr.  Robinson  are  the  eminent  men 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider; 
all  living  authors.  To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  praise  ot* 
liaving  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  TesUiment, 
far  more  comprehensive  and  siitisfactory  than  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded,  of  having  collected  a  noble  mass  of  materials,  ana  of 
having  taken  immense  pains  to  lay  them  down  before  his  reader 
in  an  ample  style  of  exposition  and  sometimes  of  discussion. 
We  owe  him  much,  and  we  should  not  forget  our  obligations. 
After  alxiut  twenty  years,  during  which  the  work  met  with 
extensive  approbation,  and  ^lassed  through  four  editions,  it 
begun  to  be  perceived  that  this  great  performance  was  not  perfect. 
It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  been  so.  No  little  merit 
utUiches  to  the  having  amassed  such  a  treasure  of  excellent  mate¬ 
rials  for  those  who  were  to  come  after,  and  even  the  very  errors 
in  the  disposition  and  application  of  those  materials,  are  entitled 
to  reverence  and  the  kindest  construction  ;  oversights  or  effects  of 
exhausting  weariness  in  so  prodigious  a  labour ; 

*  quos  aut  inciiria  fiidit, 

Aut  huinana  paruni  cavit  natura. - ’ 

'I'hc  complaints  made  were,  that  the  work  was  too  large  and 
pndix,  that  it  faiUnl  in  precision  as  to  the  laying  down  of  mean¬ 
ings  that  in  that  respect  it  was  sometimes  erroneous,  that  the 
multiplication  of  meanings  wjis  extnivagcint,  especially  in  the 
prepositions  and  other  particles,  and  above  all  that  there  wjis  not 
a  pliilosophic*iil  spirit  reigning  through  the  entire  process  of  de¬ 
riving  and  chtssifying  the  significations.  W’ahl  and  Hretschneider, 
standing  upon  Schleusner’s  tower,  have  been  more  successful  than 
he  in  tliosi*  points  which  their  more  advantageous  position  enabled 
tliem  to  descry  more  clearly  and  explore  more  completely  :  yet  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  impartial  judgment,  the  fruit  of  longer 
experience,  will  bring  back  to  Schleusner’s  Lexicon  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  estimation  which  it  seems  to  have  lost.  Apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  single  circumst«uice  of  his  fre- 
uuently  inserting  at  due  length  the  passages  cited  from  Philo, 
Josephus,  the  Greek  and  Litiii  chassics,  and  other  authors,  instead 
of  merely  referring  to  them  by  figures  which  are  extremely  liable 

to  be  erroneous,  confers  upon  his  Lexicon  a  distinction  of  abiding 
honour. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  Wald’s  CVart^and  Bretschneider’s  hexicou 
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Mnnnale  came  out  almost  quite  together,  in  1823 ;  and  the  second 
edition  of  each,  also  at  the  same  time,  1829,  in  the  same  city, 
and  by  the  same  publisher.  The  plan  of  both  is  to  a  great 
degree  of  resemblance  the  same ;  deriving  meanings  from  their 
proper  sources,  and  judiciously  disposing  them  according  to  a 
rational  descent  of  affinities,  tach  has  its  peculiar  advanUiges 
and  those  so  important  that  a  man  would  not  willingly  dispense 
vv-ith  either ;  for  one  of  them  often  supplies  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other.  Wahl  has  an  ampler  measure  of  references’ 
and  illustrations  from  the  Greek  classics,  and  pays  much  attention 
to  the  language  as  Greek,  and  in  relation  to  its  own  grammatical 
principles :  Bretschneider  leans  more  on  the  connexion  with  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  and  the  light  to 
be  obtained  from  Jewish  Antiquities.  Roth  are  happy  in  the 
deriving  and  unfolding  of  significations  from  the  proper  primi¬ 
tives  ;  yet  in  this  particular  Bretschneider  excels :  his  penetration 
appears  the  keener,  and  his  logic  the  more  firm.  Wald’s  is  per¬ 
haps  the  better  book  for  the  general  scholar  ;  Bfetschneider’s,  for 
the  theologicjd  student  and  the  preacher. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Robinson  translated  Wahl’s  Claris  into  English, 
compressing  the  two  volumes  of  the  original  into  one.  That  work 
found  ready  acce[»tance,  and  was  eagerly  bought  up  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  indefatigable  man  applied  him¬ 
self,  more  than  four  years  ago,  to  the  composition  of  a  new 
Lexicon  for  the  New  TesUiment;  and  has  laboured  upon  it  till 
its  completion,  as  it  now  lies  before  us.  But  let  us  hear  his  own 
statement. 

*  In  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  devoted  to  studies  of  this  nature  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  author’s  own  views  and  principles,  in  res|H'ct  to 
Lexicography  and  Philohigy  in  general,  had  naturally  become  farther 
developed  and  in  some  j)arts  moditied.  In  the  same  interval,  t<H>,  the 
progress  of  science  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  had  m»t  ceased  to 
be  onward  ;  new  editions  of  the  Lexicons  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider 
had  appeared  ;  Winer  had  pushed  his  researches  further,  and  brought 
the  results  into  a  better  form  ;  and,  alnive  all,  the  lalwurs  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  Passow  ’  Qin  the  ffiurtli  edition,  and  the  last  before  the 
author’s  death,  of  his  Handw'drterhuch  der  Griechischen  Sprache^  2 
very  large  octavo  volumes,  Leipzig,  1831, — the  Ix^st  general  Greek 
Lexicon  ever  written, — ]  ‘  had  l)een  spread  l)efore  the  world.  In  this 
state  of  things,  an  attempt  merely  to  remodel  an  imperfect  foreign 
work,  seemed  hardly  advisable.  It  appeared  therefore  to  the  author 
and  his  friends  decidedly  preferable  that,  calling  no  man  IVLister  on 
®arth,  he  should  go  on  aud  prepare,  from  the  New  Testiiment  itself 
and  from  the  auxiliary  sources,  a  new  and  independent  work,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  own  country.* — Pref.,  p.  v. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  our  readers,  if  we  could  quote 
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Imq^y  from  the  Prefeces  of  both  the  autlior  and  the  English 
editor;  for  they  pour  out  a  flood  of  most  valuable  matter :  but  we 
caiiBOt  so  indulge  ourselves,  and  must  be  contented  with  one  {mas¬ 
sage  more  of  Dr.  Robinson's  rich  introduction. 


•  —  The  scieMce  of  Comparative  Philology^  which  has  sprung  up 
withis  our  own  cLits,  has  already  taught  us  that  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  are  also  only  members  of  one  great  family  of  languages, 
which,  descending  apparently  from  the  mountains  of  India,  have  spreatl 
themselves  over  Southern  and  Western  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Euro{>e ; 


retaining,  under  every  diversity  of  climate  and  circumstances,  such 
obvious  affinities  as  give  undeniable  evidence  of  a  common  origin. 
These  imdo-Kuropaan  tongues,  as  they  are  called,  include  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  German,  English,  and  the  other  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  Teutonic  ;  and  strictly  also  those  of  the  Slavic  and  Celtic 
races.  The  Semitic  languages  form  a  distinct  family  ;  though  .still,  in 
their  primary  elements,  kindred  to  the  former  in  a  greater  degree  than 
has  usually  been  stipposeil.  Here  too,  the  first  scientific  attempt  at 
marking  these  coincidences  as  a  part  of  Lexicography,  has  been  made 
by  Geaenius,  in  his  [^Hebrew  and~\  Latin  Manual  of  Qof 

which  an  English  translation  was  carriiHl  on  by  Dr.  Robinson  amcur- 
reutly  with  the  present  work,  and  was  published  a  few  weeks  before 
it.  B  D.  i.  e.  Dr,  Bloomfield.'^  ‘  but  we  apprehend  the  time  to  be  not 
far  distant,  when  every  Li'xicon  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  indeed  of 
any  of  the  fKX*idental  tongues,  will  l)e  regarded  as  incomplete,  which 
shall  fail  to  notice  these  striking  affiniti(‘s. 

‘  In  respect  to  the  Greek,  it  should  also  l)e  l)orne  in  mind,  that  there 
are  three  grt'ait  ej>ochs  which  mark  the  pn)gres8  of  the  language ; 
through  all  or  some  of  which  the  different  meanings  and  uses  of  a 
word  may  be  traced,  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  These  are, — its 
youth,  in  the  heroic  or  epic  j)oems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  with  which 
may  be  joinwl  the  Ionic  prose  of  llennlotus  ; — its  prime,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Attic  elt'gance  and  purity,  as  exhibited  in  the  great  tragedians, 
and  in  the  prose  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  of  Plato  ; — and  its 
Jec/uie,  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  still  later  under  the  Roman 
dominion ;  when  the  breaking  up  of  the  various  independent  states, 
the  mingling  ti>gi^ther,  in  armies,  of  soldiers  enlisted  from  every  quarter, 
and  the  founding  of  colonies  and  large  cities  peopled  with  inhabitants 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  also  from  foreign  lands,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  great  changt*s  in  the  language  of  different  communities ; 
which,  by  natural  ctmsequence,  would  speedily  Ik*  reflected  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  books.  Thus  was  formed,  the  later  Greek  idiom,  ^  xoivri  htor 
Xfxro(,  which  everywhere  supersinled  the  pure  Attic ;  and  of  which 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  .^uan,  and  other  later  wTiters, 
are  the  representatives.  Some  of  the  forms  peculiar  to  this  later  idiom 
were  ^ribi*d  to  the  influence  of  the  Macedonians,  and  referred  to  the 
A  lacetlonic  direct ;  or  sometimes  the  same  forms  were  referred  to  an 
A  xandrtne  dialect,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  Greek 
culture  was  in  Egypt  and  its  metropolis  Alexandria.— The  language  of 
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the  New  Testament  is  the  later  Greek  language ^  as  spoken  hg 
foreigners  of  the  Hebrew  stocky  and  applied  by  them  to  subjects  on 
ttkich  it  neter  had  been  employed  by  native  Greek  teriters.  The  simple 
statement  of  this  fact  suggests  at  once  what  the  character  of  this  idiom 
must  be ;  and  might,  one  would  think,  have  saved  volumes  of  con¬ 
troversy. — ’  pp.  vi.,  vii.,  viii. 

Dt.  Bloomfield  is  well  known  and  held  in  high  respect  for  his 
works,  classical  and  sacred  ;  his  ThucydideSy  his  herculean  Recen^ 
sio  Synopticay  his  three  editions  of  the  Greek  Testamenty  in  the 
larger  of  which  the  Notes  are  a  treasure  of  practical  criticism  and 
interpretation.  It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  executed  in  the  republication 
of  Robinson’s  Lexicon.  His  Preface  goes  into  various  and  in¬ 
structive  details.  For  one  citation  we  must  find  room. 


‘  When  Dr.  Robinson  speaks  of  his  work  being  ‘  formed  independ- 
‘  ently  of  all  other  Lexicons,  and  the  whole  as  lieing  the  result  of  his 
*  own  investigations,’  we  must  suppose  him  to  merely  claim  that  guali^ 
Jied  kind  of  originality,  which  arises  from  everywhere  exercising  his 
own  judgment,  after  reference  when  necessary  to  the  (original  authori- 
ties,  as  to  the  statements  made  by  his  learned  and  diligent  predecessors, 
and  from  his  frequently  adding  mutter  out  of  his  own  stores,  whether 
collectt*d  from  other  quarters,  or  the  fruits  of  his  own  study  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  or,  as  in  most  eases,  by  giving  the  same  materials,  when  advisable, 
another  form,  and  moulding  them  according  to  his  own  views ;  or, 
finally,  by  his  having  somewhat  enlarged  the  plan,  and  includt^d  certain 
partinilars  which  had  not  been  previously  comprehended  in  any  Lexi¬ 
con.  In  fact,  Dr.  Robinson’s  work,  though  it  be,  t(»  a  considerable 
degret*,  only  a  very  careful  and  able  rifadmento  of  all  the  most  valu¬ 
able  matter  to  be  found  in  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and 
Bretschn eider,  yet  is  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  several  new  fea¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  accession  of  much  valuable  additional  matter,  derived 
either  from  the  l)est  German  philologists,  for  the  seven  or  eight  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider  (especi¬ 
ally  Glshausen,  Schott,  Thiel,  Winer,  Bernardy  [?],  and  Passow,) — 
together  with  the  results  of  his  own  continued  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
under  the  guidance  of  strong  natural  talent,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  no  inconsiderable  acquirements  in  classical  literature.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  he  has  every  where  evinced  his  sound  judgment  y  l)oth  by 
the  abler  disposition  of  the  materials  he  derived  from  his  predecessors, 
and  especially  in  more  skilfully  classifying  the  diflferent  significations ; 
wherein  consists  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  the  many  lalwurs  of  the 
Lexicographer.  And  here,  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  in  general  use  within  a  period  which  some  persons 
even  yet  remember . Besides  entering  more  largely  into  the  in¬ 

terpretation  of  passages  of  controverted  sense,  he  has  aimed  at  making 
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the  work  *iervr  the  purp<»8e  of  a  Concordance ;  *  aiul  he  not  only  en¬ 
ters  into  matters  of  Criticism  as  to  Various  Readings,  hut  he  even  dis- 
cuimeH  the  discrepancies  between  the  Qmitations  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  present  reading  of  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew  original. 

.  .  .  .  Though  it  cannot  bt‘  expected  that,  in  a  Dictionary,  much 
doctrinal  or  practical  matter  can  Ih»  introduced,  yet  it  need  not  Ik*  ex¬ 
cluded  alt«>gether.  as  is  the  case*  in  the  Lexicons  of  Schle\isner,’  [— 
no  ;  not  alt<»getlier  in  his  ;]  ‘  Wahl,  and  Hretschneider.  If,  however, 
in  i)r.  R<ibinsoir8,  there  l)e  too  limited  a  portion  of  the  alsive  matter, 
yet  it  must  l>e  acknowledged  that  there  is  every  where  an  air  of  xtriom. 
neu  and  a  spirit  of  ;uV/y,  which  raise  it  exceedingly  alnwe  the  works 
just  mentitaunl.  — *  Eref,  passim. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  suites  at  length  wliat  he  has  done  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  edition.  We  cjiii  only  touch  upon  the  particu¬ 
lars.  T'hey  consist  of — revision  and  correction, — converting  some 
abbreviations  into  more  intelligible  forms  of  notation, — changing 
some  Americanisms  and  Latinisms  into  purer  Knglish, — substi¬ 
tuting  clearer  terms  and  phrases  for  some  that  are  obscure  and 
rugged, —occasional  insertions,  distinguished  by  brackets,— and 
sometimes  ciincelling  what  seemed  needless  or  erroneoiis  in 
etymologies  and  references.  Upon  many  of  these  alterations,  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist :  and  without  such  an  extended 
com(mrison  as  would  be  very  tedious,  and  we  have  not  time  to 
make  it,  we  would  not  venture  on  approval  or  reprehension.  We 
are  |>ersuaded  that  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  exercised  his  learning  and 
judgment  with  conscious  integrity  :  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  thing  thus  to  deal  w’ith  the  productions  of  a  living  author, 
es|>ccially  a  work  of  criticism,  in  which  there  is  much  scope  for 
taste  as  well  as  for  learning.  We  also  know^  that  Dr.  Robinson 
view'ed  these  alterations  w’ith  much  apprehension,  and  that  many 
of  them,  so  far  as  he  had  become  acipiainted  w’ith  them,  he  de¬ 
cidedly  disapproved ;  and  he  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  his 
luMik  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  English  scholars,  just  as  it 
had  come  out  of  his  ow’n.  It  mnnot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions,  he  w’ould  give  his  sutfnige 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Ulark’s.  But  in  looking  back  upon  our  boyish 
days  when  we  had  nothing  but  Schrevelius,  Hedericus,  and  Sca¬ 
pula,  we  say,  happy  are  the  students  of  the  present  day ;  happy 
IS  the  young  man  w’ho  has  these  treasures  of  learned  opulence, 
in  either  tlie  English  or  the  Scottish  presentation  of  them. 


^  In  ihc  connexion  of  this  extract.  Dr.  B.  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  feature 
hitherto  found  in  no  Ix'xicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Evidently  he  had 
foi^tten  the  two  volumes  of  Christian  Stockius,  which,  for  Iwth  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  New  Testament,  present  a  veiy’  ample  Con- 
coniance  ;  only  by  mere  references,  and  that  rhocle,  as  Dr.  B.  intimates,  re- 
(juires  too  much  time  to  apply  to  ready  use. 


Art.  in.  Retrospect  of  Western  Trave,  By  Harriet  Martineau^ 
Author  of  Society  in  America,  &c  Three  Volumes.  London 
Saunders  and  Ottley,  1 838. 

WE  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  short  Preface  prefixed 
to  these  volumes,  that  Miss  Martineau  has  been  solicited 
to  communicate  more  of  her  ‘personal  narrative,  and  of  the 
‘  lighter  characteristics  of  men,  and  incidents  of  travel,^  than 
suited  the  desiji^n  of  her  former  work.  This  was  to  be  expected  ; 
and  we  are  far  from  regretting  her  compliance  with  the  solicitations 
of  friends.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  respecting  which 
it  is  of  so  much  imnortjince  that  accurate  and  iunple  information 
should  be  possessed  as  America.  Sprung  from  ourselves,  the 
Americans  have  transplanted  our  qualities  to  the  New  World, — 
have  subjected  our  national  character  to  a  new  test,  and  are  now 
exhibiting  to  our  keen  observation  what  we  ourselves  should  be¬ 
come  if  j)laced  in  the  circuinstiiiices  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Sbirtiiig  aside  from  the  beaten  paths  of  the  ()ld  World,  they 
have  struck  out  for  themselves  new  theories  of  government  luid 
new  forms  of  political  institutions,  (fathering  wisdom  from  the 
experience  of  Europe,  they  have  nobly  sought  to  combine  bentv 
ficence  with  stability,  to  render  government  the  instrument  of 
universiil  good,  to  raise  the  people  to  their  proper  elevation,  aud 
so  to  combine  the  mixed  elements  of  society  as  to  bring  out  a  re¬ 
sult  in  which  all  should  alike  rejoice.  In  the  constitution  of  their 
government,  the  rights  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  sought 
to  he  preserved,  while  a  bond  of  union  has  been  devised  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  in  the  estimation  of  her  most  siigacious  states¬ 
men,  to  overhear  the  interests  and  to  command  the  fidelity  of  in¬ 
dividual  stites.  The  experiment  is  yet  in  the  course  of  trial, 
and  though  the  result  does  not  w^arrant  an  absolute  judgment, 
there  is  much  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 
Hitherto  America  has  stood  proudly  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  conscious  of  their  advantages,  her  sons  have  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  gilded  doUige  of  many  European  States. 
1  hey  have  forced  their  way  against  a  host  of  j)fejndices,  and  have 
established  their  country  in  the  first  class  of  civilized  communi¬ 
ties.  8tiirting  into  being  but  as  yesterday  they  have  astonished 
their  contemporaries  by  the  nipidity  of  their  progress,  and  are 
now’  gathering  up  their  resources  for  yet  nobler  deeds  than  their 
fathers  were  enabled  to  achieve. 

1  his  nhenomenon  in  the  political  world  has  not  passed  un¬ 
noticed  oy  European  statesmen.  Proiligious  efforts  were  made 
at  first  to  quench  the  young  spark  of  liberty  on  the  American 
soil,  and  when  these  failed, — wlien  the  arms  of  her  brave  citizens 
drove  back  the  oppressor  and  enshrined  freedom  in  her  holiest 
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temple,  recourse  wbs  had  to  other  and  more  insidious  means. 
'I1ie  open  field  of  battle  was  forsaken,  only  that  malice  might  pour 
forth  her  venom,  and  falsehood  her  lies,  on  the  people  who  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  to  be  free.  No  Englishman  can  look 
b^k  on  the  American  revolution  without  regretting  the  fact  that 
his  country  was  then  ruled  by  men  so  unworthy  to  represent  her 
intellect  and  spirit, — so  wanting  in  the  high  qualities  demanded 
by  their  station, — so  destitute  of  that  enlarged  statesmanship  and 
sagacioiLH  foresight  with  which  genius  is  instinct.  But  so  it  was. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  w^as  w'ell  supported  by  the  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  his  advisers,  and  the  natural  consequences  followed.  Our 
armies  w’ere  tlefeated  (and  W’ell  they  might  be,  for  the  cause  in 
which  they  struggleil  was  unholy),  our  treasures  were  exhausted, 
and  the  national  honour  was  foully  tarnished. 

But  though  incompetent  to  their  stations,  the  leaders  of  English 
politics  were  not  unmindful  of  themselves.  '^Fhe  success  of  the 
American  revolution  was  the  breaking  up  ot  the  toryism  of 
Europe.  It  exhibit€*d  a  specUicle  which  filled  statesmen  with 
dismay,  and  was  therefore  to  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
many  by  every  artifice  which  a  selfish  and  heartless  class  could 
suggest.  ‘  Our  craft  is  in  danger'  was  the  cry  w  hich  resounded 
through  courts  and  palaces;  and  all  the  engines  of  corruption  and 
}>ow'er  were  instantly  set  in  play.  I'lie  Americans  committed,  in 
the  judgment  of  English  sUitesmen,  two  unpardonable  crimes; — 
they  releastni  religion  from  her  degrading  vassalage,  and  made  the 


ortici‘s  of  government  subsenient  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  jHMiple.  In  this  policy,  they  have  persisted  [to  the  present 
day,  and  the  hatred  borne  towards  them  has  remained  con¬ 
sequently  undiminished.  VVe  are  far  from  wishing  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  of  America  should  he  transplanted  to  our  own 
country.  'Hiey  may  flourish  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
bear  precious  truiu  hut  our  soil  would  prove  uncongenial  to  them. 
If  there  be  one  feature  of  our  national  character  more  conspicuous 
tlian  another,  it  is  its  monarchical  predilections.  The  experiment 
of  a  republic  was  tmce  trietl  among  us  under  peculiarly  favorable 
circumsUiiUTs  and  by  a  set  of  men  infinitely  above  the  pigmy 
staU‘smen  of  mcHiern  times; — yet  it  proved  an  utter  failure.  The 
people  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  limy  looked  for  the  glitter  and 
^aigeantry  of  a  ctuirt,  and  refusi*d  to  be  satisfied  with  the  equitable 
rule  aiul  solid  advanUiges  of  a  commonwealth.  Like  children  they 
cried  for  Uie  toys  which  had  bt*eii  taken  from  them,  and  having 
first  submitted  to  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  they  after¬ 
wards  permitted  Charh's  to  pollute  and  curse  the  land. 

But  the  Americiui  revolution,  though  it  terminated  in  theadoj>- 
lion  of  a  form  of  government  alien  from  th^  tastes  and  predilec¬ 
tions  of  the  Englisli  pisiple,  yet  read  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
%UUe%meii  of  the  Old  W  orld  which  effectually  disturbed  their  re- 
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pose.  It  wrested  the  rip^hts  of  the  many  from  the  grasp  of  the 
few,  enlarged  the  basis  of  popular  representation,  and  established 
on  an  imperishable  footing,  the  responsibility  of  governors  to 
those  for  whom  they  ruled.  By  this  achievement  the  Mother 
Country  was  benefitted  almost  equally  with  the  Colonies.  The 
popular  cause  was  strengthened  in  the  Old  World  by  its  triumphs 
in  the  New.  There  was  an  identity  of  interest  amid  the  discre¬ 
pancy  of  forms.  ‘7/  is  Twt^  says  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the 
purest,  and  noblest,  and  most  high-minded  of  men,  ^  so  much  the 
‘ form  of  the  administration^  as  the  thing  administered^  wherein 
‘  the  good  or  evil  of  government  doth  consist,*  From  this  period  a 
large  class  of  writers  in  our  country  have  laboured  sedulously  in 
tlie  work  of  defamation.  Some  have  uttered  calumnies  for  bread, 
gome  from  mere  love  of  mischief,  and  others  from  the  perverting 
influence  of  party  spirit.  Nor  has  America  failed  to  supply 
her  enemies  with  plausible  grounds  for  attack  Noble  as  are 
the  principles  on  which  her  political  edifice  is  reared,  there  is  a 
strange  w'ant  of  coherence  and  honesty  in  her  practice.  The 
domestic  slavery  cherished  in  so  many  of  her  States  is  a  foul  blot 
to  which  the  finger  of  tory  scorn  may  point  with  deadly  effect, 
and  her  best  friends, — her  noblest  and  most  virtuous  sons  cannot 
efface  it  Were  we  American  citizens  we  should  burn  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Constitution  of  our  land 
by  so  anomalous  and  demon-like  a  system.  Never  will  the  Re¬ 
public,  with  all  her  energy  and  vast  resources,  take  her  proper 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  till  this  deep-stained  in¬ 
famy  is  erased  from  her  escutcheon.  But  we  are  forgetting  our 
author  and  her  volumes. 

Miss  Martineau  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  9,  1834,  and 
landed  at  New  York  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  Her 
voyage  is  pleasantly  described,  though  without  any  of  that  stirring 
power  by  which  a  reader  is  familiarized  with  the  emotions  of  a 
voyager  on  the  stormy  deep.  Her  account  of  the  storm,  set  down 
by  the  captain  as  ‘  a  hurricane  in  the  log  book,’  is  anything  but 
moving.  It  leaves  the  deep  feelings  of  the  soul  unroused,  and 
is  too  evidently  a  piece  of  art.  \v  e  much  suspect  that  there  is 
wanting  in  the  soul  of  our  author,  a  capability  of  entering  into 
Ae  scene  so  prettily  described.  Her  susceptibility  of  more  pleas¬ 
ing  emotions,  and  ner  nice  powers  of  observation,  are  advantage¬ 
ously  exhibited  in  her  occu]:)ations  during  the  voyage.  The  fol- 
loHin^  account  of  some  of  the  revelations  made  to  her  attentive 
gaze  IS  an  interesting  refutation  of  the  monotony  supposed  by 
many  to  be  inseparable  from  a  sea  voyage. 

‘  By  two  o'clock,  when  the  deck  began  to  fill  again  after  luncheon, 
my  hc^d  and  eyes  had  had  enough  of  writing,  and  I  joyfully  mounted 
the  rail.  If  I  wanted  to  watch  the  sea  undisturbed,  I  held  a  Shak- 
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•peare  in  my  hand.  If  I  carried  no  book,  somebody  came  to  talk. 
What  fleets  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  did  we  see  at  those  hours  !  | 

hardly  know  whether  these  little  mariners  of  the  deep  are  nmst  l)eaulu 
ful  when  gliding,  rich  in  their  vhdet  hues,  along  the  calm  sunny  sur. 
face  of  the  summer  8t»a,  or  w’hen  they  are  tossed  about,  like  toys,  l^y 
rough  dark  waves.  One  day,  when  I  was  exclaiming  on  their  l>e;iuty, 
a  young  lady,  industriously  working  at  her  table-mats,  observed  that 
it  was  very  odd  that  she  had  crossed  this  ocean  three  times,  and  had 
never  seen  a  Portuguese  man-of-war.  I  concluded  that  she  had  never 
lookinl  for  them,  and  asked  the  favour  of  her  to  stand  by  my  snde  for 
one  half  hour.  She  did  so,  and  saw  three.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
tlnise  wlni  complain  of  the  monotony  of  the  ocean,  do  lurt  ust*  their 
€»yeH  ns  they  do  on  land.  It  siHjms  to  Ik?  the  custom  at  sea  to  sit  on 
deck,  hN»king  abnmd  only  when  the  sun  is  setting,  or  the  m(M)n  rising, 
or  wlien  there  is  a  sail  to  Ik?  s^H*culated  uj>on.  Some  of  the  most 
U»autiful  sights  I  caught  were  when  no  one  else  was  hniking  down 
quite  into  the  dee|>— the  only  way  to  sw  most  of  the  creatures  that 
live  there.  One  day  I  was  startled,  while  thus  pizing,  with  an  excjui- 
site  radiance,  like  an  expanse  of  brilliant  rainlMiw,  far  down  in  the 
sunny  dtH*p  under  our  1m»ws.  My  exclamation  brought  one  witness  to 
Indiold,  ns  I  did,  the  distinct  form  of  a  dolphin  come  out  of  the  light. 
It  wjuH  a  family  of  dolphins, — the  only  ones  that  were  seen  on  the  voy- 
iige.  Many  a  flying  flsh  darted  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  into  another. 
Many  a  minuet  did  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  trip,  with  their  slender 
web-feet,  on  the  momentary  calm  left  between  twt»  billows.  IMany  a 
shilling  visitor  came  up  from  the  lowest  deep,  to  exchange  glances  and 
Ik*  pme.  I  sihmi  found  it  was  in  vain  to  call  ])eople  to  look.  These 
sights  are  t«H»  transient  to  Ik*  caught  otherwise  than  by  watching. 
\\  hen  a  slnsd  of  |M»r|>oises  came  to  race  with  the  ship,  every  one  on 
fsiiird  was  up  on  the  rail  to  see  ;  and  an  exhilarating  sight  it  is,  when 
the  ship  is  going  lK*fore  the  wind  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  |>orpoises  dart 
visildy  through  the  midst  of  a  billow,  and  pitch  and  rise,  and  cross 
each  other’s  path,  swiftly  and  orderly,  without  ever  relaxing  their  s]>etHl, 
till  they  are  tired  of  play.  It  is  impossible  to  help  having  a  favourite 
among  the  shoal,  and  watching  him  with  an  interest  and  admiration 
which,  upon  consideration,  are  really  ridiculous.' — \’ol.  I.,  pp.  lii — Id. 

Miss  Martineau  arrived  at  New  York  just  after  the  aboli¬ 
tion  riots  bad  Uikeii  place,  and  a  trifling  circninstiince  which 
occurred  on  board,  must  have  somewhat  damped  her  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  friendly  greeting.  ]\lr.  (ieorge  Thompson 
was  at  this  time  expected  in  Americti.  The  object  of 
liis  mission  wits  well  known,  and  the  infuriated  abettors  ot 
slavery  were  prepared  to  give  him  a  reception  worthy  ot  their 
i*jius<\  I  he  Americans  attt‘mnt  to  justify  their  ontnigeons  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  1  hompson  by  alleging  the  violence  and  bitterness 
with  which  he  denounced  their  national  crime.  They  w’ere  all 
kindness  aiul  charity  till  the  fierceness  of  his  rebuke  stirred  up 
dieir  tlarker  |);uvsions!  I  he  following  incident  will  show  that  be¬ 
fore  he  trixl  their  soil,  or  reproved  their  hypocrisy,  they  weie 
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prepared  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  They  knew  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  this  was  enough  to  render  them  his 
deadly  foes.  Immediately  that  the  pilot  came  on  board,  he 
seen  by  the  pjissengers  to  be  in  grave  consultation  with  the  cap¬ 
tain.  But  Miss  Martineau  shall  describe  what  took  place. 

‘  *  Here  he  is  ! '  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once  ;  and  an  elegant  little 
affair  of  a  boat  was  seen  approaching.  A  curious.l(N)king  old  gentle¬ 
man  swung  himself  up,  and  seemed  likely  to  l)e  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
ravenous  inquirers  for  news.  He  thrust  an  armful  of  newspa|)ers 
among  u.s,  and  beckoned  the  captain  to  the  stern,  where  the  two  re¬ 
mained  in  grave  consultation  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  captain  cal¬ 
led  one  of  the  lady  passengers  aside,  to  ask  her  a  question.  What  the 
pilot  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  Gisuge  Thompson,  the  AlNditioii 
missionary,  was  on  laiard.  He  was  to  have  lK*en,  but  was  not.  The 
pilot  declared  that  this  was  well,  as  he  could  not  have  Ihkmi  landed 
without  the  certainty  of  being  destroyed  within  a  week — the  AlM>litioii 
riots  in  New  York  having  taken  place  just  before.  What  the  captain 
wanted  to  learn  of  the  lady  ])asseiiger  was,  what  my  opinions  on  slavery 
were,  in  (»rder  t(»  know  whether  he  might  safely  land  me.  She  told 
him  that  I  was  an  abolitionist  in  principle  ;  hut  that  she  Indieved  I 
went  to  America  to  learn  and  not  to  teach.  So  the  g^Mul  captain  nml- 
ded,  and  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject.’ — ib.,  p.  .‘IJ* 

The  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  the  lively 
and  graphic  sketches  which  are  given  of  the  leading  men  of 
.\merica.  We  have  met  with  nothing  ecpial  to  them  in  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  previous  tourists.  Other  travellers  have  pourtrayed  the 
general  character  of  the  population,  the  modes  of  social  life,  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  retinement  visible  in  different  parts 
of  the  liepublic.  But  Miss  Martineau  was  admitted  to  the 
homes  and  fellowship  of  her  public  men.  The  fame  of  her 
writings  had  preceded  her;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  her  pen 
would  be  in  reejuisition  on  her  return  to  England,  the  officers  of 
government,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  sought  her 
accpiainhince  and  did  her  honour.  Mr.  Livingston*s  name  is  well 
known  in  England  since  his  emba.ssy  to  France  in  1833,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  difficult  negociations  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  (leneral  Jackson,  which  atone  time  threatened 
to  embroil  the  two  nations  in  war.  Our  author  met  with  the  aged 
sUttesman  on  board  the  steam  j jacket  on  the  Hudson,  ‘  his  own 
‘  beloved  river,  whose  banks  were  studded  with  the  country  seats 
‘  of  a  host  of  his  relations.*  Mr.  Livingstoirs  fame  mainly  rests 
on  the  Louisiana  Code,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  laboured 
with  astonishing  assiduity  and  devotedness.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  furnishes  a  rare  instance  <d  sell  control  and  indomitable 
resolution. 
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‘  During  the  invaHion  of  Louisiana  by  the  British,  Mr.  Livingston 
took  a  pniminent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  State :  and  when  it  was 
over,  undertook,  with  two  (nmdjutors,  the  formidable  task  of  simplifying 
its  laws,  cntangM  as  they  were  with  Spanish  prolixities,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  unnecessary  and  unintelligible  provisions.  His  system  was 
adopted,  and  has  bwn  in  use  ever  since.  In  1820,  the  system  of  inu- 
nicijNil  law  was  revised  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  LivingsUm,  and  his  amendments  \vere  put  in  practice  in  182:1. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged,  without  assistance,  in  j)reparing  his 
celebrated  penal  code.  When  it  was  all  ready  for  the  press,  in  1824, 
he  sat  up  late  one  night,  to  ascertain  linally  the  correctness  of  the  fair 
copy ;  and,  having  finished,  retired  to  rest,  in  a  state  «if  calm  satis¬ 
faction  at  his  great  w’ork  being  ctmipleted.  He  was  awakened  by  a 
cry  of  fire.  The  room  where  he  had  l)een  employed  was  burning,  and 
every  scrap  of  his  papers  was  ctmsumed.  Not  a  note  or  memorandum 
was  saved. 

•  He  appeared  to  have  l)een  stunned  for  the  hour  ;  but  before  the  day 
closed  he  had  bt‘gun  his  lalaiurs  again  ;  and  he  never  relaxed,  till,  in 
two  years  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  presented  his  work  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  t»f  Limisiana,  improved  by  the  reconsiderati»ui  which  he  had  lx?en 
com|>elliHl  to  give  it.  Men  of  all  countries  who  understand  jurispru¬ 
dence,  seem  to  think,  that  no  praise  of  this  achievement  can  be  ex¬ 
cessive.*  ib.,p.  71* 

At  Albjuiy,  Miss  Martineau  met  with  V  an  Buren,  the  successor 
of  (ienend  Jackson,  and  there  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  her 
sketch  of  the  President  which  stimulates  rather  than  sjitisfies 
curiosity. 

*  There  is  nothing  remarkable,'  she  says,  ‘  in  the  appearance  of  this 
gentleman,  whom  1  afterwards  saw  frequently  at  Washington.  He  is 
small  in  pt»rson,  with  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  1  was  (»ften  asked 
whether  1  did  not  think  his  manners  gentlemanly.  There  is  much 
friendliness  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted  man :  he  is  also 
rich  in  information,  and  lets  it  ctune  out  on  subjects  in  which  he  cannot 
contrive  to  see  any  danger  in  speaking.  But  his  manners  want  the 
frankness  imd  confidence  which  are  esstmtial  to  gmal  breeding.  He 
ouestions  closely  without  giving  anything  in  return.  Moreover,  he 
natters  to  a  degree  which  S4)  cautious  a  man  should  long  ago  have  found 
out  to  disagreeable :  and  his  flattery  is  not  merely  praise  of  the 
fiermm  he  is  speaking  to,  but  a  worse  kind  still, — a  scepticism  and 
ridicule  of  objects  and  pi'rsons  supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  one  he 
is  convming  with.  I  fully  lielieve  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  indulgent 
domestic  man,  and  a  reasonable  political  master,  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
iAre^»d  man  of  busim^  :  but  he  has  the  scepticism  which  marks  the 
m»er  o^ers  of  politicians.  His  public  career  exhibits  no  one  exercisi* 
o  that  faith  in  men,  and  preference  of  principle  to  petty  expediency 
by  which  a  statesman  shows  himsidf  to  he  great. 

The  omsi'qiience  is  that,  with  all  his  opportunities,  no  great  deeil 

ever  been  put  to  his  account,  and  his  shrewdness  has  been  at  faidt 
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in  some  of  the  most  trying  crises  of  his  career.  The  man  who  so  little 
trusts  others,  and  so  intensely  regards  self  as  to  make  it  the  study  of 
his  life  not  to  commit  himself,  is  liable  to  a  more  than  ordinary  danger 
of  judging  wrong  when  com|>elled,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to 
act  a  decided  part.  It  has  already  iK'en  m  with  Mr.  V’^an  Buren,  more 
than  once ;  and  now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  must 
sometimes  visibly  lead,  and  cannot  always  appear  to  follow,  it  will  be 
seen  whether  a  due  reverence  of  men  and  a  forgetfulness  of  self  would 
not  have  furnished  him  with  more  practical  wisdom  than  ail  his  *  sound, 
ing  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way.*  Mr.  Calhoun  is,  1  l)elieve,  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  evil  genius.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  underst(M>d  to  be  in  exj^ecta- 
tion  of  succeeding  to  the  presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  This  appointment  of  President 
Jackson^s  did  not  receive  the  necessary  sanction  from  the  Senate ;  and 
the  new  minister  was  recalled  on  the  first  ])osaible  day,  IMr.  Calhoun 
l)eing  very  active  in  bringing  him  back.  Air.  Calhoun  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  recalling  one  who  was  to  prove  a  successful  rival.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  not  been  President ;  Mr.  V'an  Buren  is  so;  but  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  has  a  mortal  dread  of  the  great  Nullifier — a  dread  so  ob¬ 
vious,  and  causing  such  a  prostration  of  all  principle  and  all  dignity,  as 
to  oblige  observers  to  conclude  that  there  is  imue  in  the  matter  than 
they  see  ;  that  it  will  come  out  some  day  why  the  disappointetl  aspirant 
is  still  to  be  pn»pitiated,  when  he  seems  to  l)e  deprived  of  p<»wer  to  do 
mischief.  In  ‘Society  in  America,’  1  have  given  an  account  of  the 
Nulliticiition  struggle,  and  of  the  irritation,  the  mysterious  discontent, 
w  hich  it  has  left  bidiind.’* 

‘  Perhaps  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  entertain  the  opinion  which  many 
hold,  that  that  business  is  not  over  yet,  and  that  the  slavery  question  is 
made  a  pretext  by  the  Nullitiers  of  the  South,  for  a  line  of  action  to 
w’hich  they  are  impelled  by  the  di8a])pointed  personal  ambition  of  one 
or  two,  and  the  w'ounded  pride  of  the  many  who  cannot  endure  the 
contrast  betwei*n  the  incretise  of  the  Free  States  of  the  North  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  Slave  States  of  the  South  How'ever  this  may  lie, 
to  propitiate  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  lieen  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  great 
tibject  for  a  long  time  past :  an  object  probably  hojieless  in  itself,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  is  likely  to  lose  the  conhdence  of  the  North 
far  faster  tlnui  he  could,  at  liest,  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  South. 

‘  In  the  spring  of  llCIt),  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  still  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  his  Bill,  (commonly  ctdled  the  Gag 
Hill,)  to  violate  the  post-otfice  function,  by  authorizing  pist-masters  to 
investigate  the  contents  of  the  mails,  and  to  keep  back  all  papers  w  hat- 
soever  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  Bill  was,  by  consent, 
read  the  first  and  second  times  without  debate :  and  tbe  Senate  was  to 
Ih*  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  should  go  to  a  third  reading. 
The  votes  were  equal — 18  to  IH.  ‘Where’s  the  Vice-President?' 


*  Society  in  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  01. 
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fthouttfd  Mr.  Calbimn’s  mighty  voice.  The  Vice-Pr^ident  was  behind 
a  pillar,  talking.  He  was  compelled  to  give  the  casting-vote, — to  cinn- 
mit  himself  for  once  ;  a  cruel  necessity  t(»  a  man  of  his  caution.  He 
v«>ted  for  the  third  reading,  and  there  was  a  bitter  cry  on  the  instant, 
— •  The  Northern  States  are  sold.*  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the 
division  on  the  third  reading,  and  the  V^ice- President  lost  by  his  vote 
the  giHid-will  of  the  whole  Ixnly  t)f  abolitionists,  who  had  till  then  sup- 
fN>rted  him  as  the  dem»)cratic  and  supposed  anti-slavery  candidate.  As 
It  was,  most  of  the  alwlitionists  did  not  vote  at  all,  for  want  of  a  giKnl 
candidates  and  Mr.  V'an  Huron’s  majority  was  so  reduced  as  to  justify 
a  belief  that  if  the  people  had  had  another  year  to  consider  his  conduct 
in,  or  if  another  democratic  candidate  could  have  be»en  put  forward,  he 
would  have  lieen  emphatically  rejected.  Having  once  committed  him¬ 
self,  he  has  gone  further  still,  in  pro])itiation  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  On  the 
day  of  his  prt'sidential  installation,  he  declared  that  under  no  circum- 
stinces  would  he  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  for  the  al)oliti(»n  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  declaration  does  not  arise  out  of  a 
U'lief  that  Congress  luus  not  |M)wer  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District ; 
fir  lie  did,  not  long  lu'fire,  when  hard  pressed,  declare  that  he  believed 
(’ongress  to  possess  that  ]>ower.  He  has  therefore  hazarded  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  di'claration  that  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  assent  to 
what  may  In^come  the  will  of  the  jieojile,  constitutionally  endiodied. 
This  is  a  bold  intimation  fir  a  *  noiuconimittal  man  *  to  make.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  he  8tH*n  whether  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  really  dangerous,  can  lie 
kept  quiet  by  such  fawning  as  this  ;  and  w  hether  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  be  rather  stimulated  than  restrained  by  this  sacrifice  of 
them  to  the  Snith,  so  as  either  to  coinjiel  the  President  to  retract  his 
dtH'laration  In'f  ire  his  four  years  are  out,  or  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

*  How  strange  it  is  to  recal  one’s  first  impressions  of  ])uhlic  men  in 
the  midst  of  one’s  matured  opinions  of  them  !  How  freshlv  1  remem- 
U*r  the  chat  alMiiit  West  Point  and  Stockhridge  acquaintances  that  I 
had  that  afteriUHin  at  Albany  with  the  conspicuous  man  about  whom  I 
was  then  ignorant  and  inditferent,  and  whom  I  have  since  seen  commit- 
tiMl  to  the  lowi»st  piliiical  ]irinciples  and  practices,  while  elected  as  pro¬ 
fessing  some  of  the  highest  !  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  interpretation  which  is 
i'ommonly  put  upon  the  facts  of  his  jnilitical  life,  he  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself ;  fir  such  misinterpretation  (if  it  exist)  is  owing  to  his 
singular  ri*st*rve  ;  a  reserve  which  all  men  agree  in  considering  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  simple  honesty,  and  cheerful  admission  of  resjMinsihility 
which  democratic  republicans  have  a  right  to  require  of  their  rulers.’ 

— ib.,  pp.  1 11 — 1  Id. 


I  1*  1  1  1  .  - -  — iippetla.;.  vv. 

known  of  the  habits  ami  private  life  of  this  siiiKular  man.  lie 
nirely  appeal^  in  mihlie,  aiul  when  lie  .loos  so  his  sUiv  is  hut  ino- 
inentory.  Miss  Martineau  repaired  of  course,  to  VVashiiigton 
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during  the  sittinp^  of  Congress,  and  was  fortunate  enoug^h  to  catch 
a  jflance  of  this  spectral  politician.  She  shall  tell  tlie  tale  her¬ 
self  : 

‘  I  was  fortunate  enougjh  once  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible 
Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is 
supjHJsed  to  be  tbe  moving  spring  of  the  whole  administration ;  the 
thinker,  planner,  and  doer  ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  diuk.  Documents  are 
issuetl  of  an  excellence  which  prevents  their  being  attributiKl  to  jwrstuis 
who  take  the  resjwnsibility  of  them  ;  a  corresjM)ndence  is  kept  up  all 
over  the  country  for  which  no  one  seems  to  Ik*  answerable  ;  work  is 
done,  of  gi»blin  extent,  and  with  goblin  speed,  which  makes  men  hmk 
alwut  them  with  a  superstitious  wonder  ;  and  the  invisible  Amos  Ken¬ 
dall  has  the  credit  of  it  all.  President  Jackson’s  Letters  to  his  Cabinet 
are  said  to  he  Kendall’s:  the  report  on  Sunday  Mails  is  attributed  to 
Kendall :  the  letters  sent  from  Wiishington  to  appear  in  remote  country 
newspapers,  whence  they  are  collected  and  published  in  the  (tIoIh;  as 
demonstrations  of  public  opinion,  are  pronounced  to  be  written  by 
Kendall.  Every  mysterious  paragraph  in  opjmsition  newspa|K*rs 
relates  to  Kendall  ;  and  it  is  some  relief  to  the  timid  that  his  having 
now  the  oHice  of  Pi»stmaster-(Teneral  affords  opportunity  for  open 
attacks  upon  this  twilight  personage ;  who  is  proved,  by  the  faults  in 
the  Post-Ortice  administration,  not  to  Ik?  able  to  do  quite  everything 
well.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  a  great  genius.  He  unites  with  his 
‘  great  talent  for  silence  *  a  splendid  audacity.  One  pnaif  of  this  1 
have  given  elsewhere,  in  the  account  of  the  bold  stroke  by  which  he 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  to  his  ap|M»intment  as  Postmaster- 
General.* 

‘  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  he  does  (incredible  enough 
in  amount  any  w'ay)  if  he  went  into  society  like  other  men.  He  did, 
however,  one  evening, — 1  think  it  was  at  the  Attorney-General’s.  The 
moment  I  went  in,  intimations  reached  me  from  all  quarters,  amidst 
nods  and  winks,  ‘  Kendall  is  here  :  *  ‘  That  is  he.*  I  saw  at  onct*  that 
his  plea  for  seclusion, — bad  health, — is  no  false  one.  The  extreme 
sidlowness  of  his  complexion,  and  hair  of  such  perfect  whiteness  as  is 
rarely  .seen  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  testified  to  disease.  His  counte¬ 
nance  does  not  help  the  superstitious  to  throw  off  their  dread  of  him. 
He  probably  does  not  desire  this  superstition  to  melt  away  ;  for  there 
is  no  calculating  how  much  influence  was  given  to  Jacksfm’s  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  universal  belief  that  there  was  a  concealed  eye  and  hand 
liehind  the  machinery  of  government,  by  which  everything  could  be 
foreseen,  and  the  hardest  deeds  done.  A  memlK*r  of  (^ingress  t<dd  me, 
this  night,  that  he  had  watched  through  four  sessions  for  a  si^ht  of 
Kendall,  and  had  never  obtained  it  till  now.  Kendall  was  leaning  on 
a  chair,  with  head  bent  down,  and  eye  glancing  up  at  a  member  of 
Congress  with  whom  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  :  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  gone. 
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•  Neither  Mr.  Clay  c»r  any  of  his  family  ever  spoke  a  word  to  me  of 
Kendall,  except  in  hia  public  capacity  ;  but  1  heard  elsewhere  and  re¬ 
peatedly  the  well-known  story  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  men,  early 
in  Keniair§  life.  Tidings  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  one  evening, 
many  years  ago,  at  their  house  in  the  neighl)ourh(MKl  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  that  a  young  man,  solitary  and  pcwr,  lay  ill  of  a  fever  in  the 
noisy  hotel  in  the  town.  ^Irs.  Clay  went  down  in  the  carriage  without 
delay,  and  brought  the  sufferer  home  to  her  hcmse,  where  she  nursed 
him  with  her  own  hands  till  he  recovered.  Mr.  Clay  was  struck  with 
the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  young  man  (Kendall),  and  retained 
him  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  heaping  benefits  upon  him  with  characteristic 
bounty.  Thus  far  is  notorious  fact.  As  to  the  causes  of  their  separa¬ 
tion  and  enmity,  I  have  not  heard  Kendall’s  side  of  the  question  ;  and 
I  theTeff»re  stiy  ni»thing  ;  but  go  on  to  the  other  notorious  facts,  that 
Amos  Kendall  quitted  Mr.  (Uay’s  pditical  party  some  time  after 
Adams  had  btH^n,  by  Mr.  Clay’s  influence,  seated  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  went  over  to  Jackson  ;  since  which  time,  he  has  never  ceas¬ 
ed  his  perst»cutions  of  Mr.  (May  through  the  newspa|)ers.  It  was  ex¬ 
tensively  Indievetl,  on  Mr.  Van  Huren’s  accession,  that  Kendall  would 
Ih‘  dismisstnl  from  offict‘  altogt*ther ;  and  there  was  much  speculation 
alsmt  h<»w  the  administration  would  get  on  without  him.  But  he 
apjH»ars  to  Ih»  still  there.  Whether  he  goes  or  stays,  it  will  probably 
1h>  msui  apimrent  how'  much  of  the  conduct  of  Jackson’s  government  is 
uttrihutahle  to  Kendall’s  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  late  President; 
as  he  is  hardly  likely  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  present. 

— ib.,  pp.  257 — 260. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  furnished  of  the  history  and 
|Mirty  allhincvs  of  Sir.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  which  we  are  coin- 
fHdled  to  omit,  as  well  as  other  matters  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  views  of  leading  men.  We  should  be  ^lad  to  transcribe  the 
opinions  n»corded  on  some  of  the  topics  which  deeply  engage  our 
ow’u  countrymen,  but  our  space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  quote 
the  following.  Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors  who  paid 
their  rc'S|H*cts  to  our  author  at  Washington,  w'as  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  a  ‘tall,  majestic,  bright-eyed  old  man  !  Old  by  chron- 

*  ology,  by  the  lines  on  his  composed  face,  and  by  his  services  to 
‘  the  republic ;  but  so  dignified,  so  fresh,  so  present  to  the  time, 

*  that  no  feeling  of  compassionate  consideration  for  age  dared  to 
‘mix  with  the  contemplation  of  him.*  He  was  introduced  by 
Judge  Story,  and  his  view’s  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  system 
w’ere  such  as  an  impartiiil  bystander  will  be  found  invariably  to 
adopt 

*  The  fir»t  evening,  he  iiske<l  me  much  about  English  politics,  and 
esiKHrially  w’hether  the  ptMiple  were  not  fast  rij>ening  for  the  aliolition 
of  our  religious  establishment — an  institution  wdiich,  after  a  long  study 
of  it,  he  cimsidered  so  monstrous  in  principle,  and  so  injurious  t(>  true 
^hgion  m  practice,  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  it  could  be  upheld 
for  anything  but  fiolitical  pur]xts4's.  There  was  no  prejudice  here,  on 
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account  of  American  modes  being  different ;  for  he  observed  that  the 
clergy  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  far  from  being  in  the  van  of  society, 
and  lamented  the  existence  of  much  fanaticism  in  the  United  States ; 
but  he  saw  the  evils  of  an  establishment  the  more  clearly,  not  the  less, 
from  being  aware  of  the  faults  in  the  administration  of  religion  at  home, 
'llie  most  animated  moment  of  our  conversation  was  when  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  visit  Mr.  Madison,  on  leaving  Wikshington.  He  instantly 
sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  with  l)eaming  eyes  began  to  praise  Mr. 
Madison.  Madison  received  the  mention  of  MarshaH's  name  in  just 
the  same  manner :  yet  these  men  were  strongly  opposed  in  ]H)litics, 
and  their  magnanimous  appreciation  of  each  other  underwent  no  slight 
or  brief  trial.' — ib.,  p.  248. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  universal  among 
tlie  Americans,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not,  for  a  more 
anomalous,  absurd,  and  pernicious  system,  than  that  of  our  State 
Church  does  not  exist  on  earth.  The  laborious  efforts  of  our 
statesmen,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  to  uphold  this  corrupt  and  soul- 
destroying  institution,  is  a  perfect  marvel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  mystery  would  be  unravelled,  if  the  services  done 
to  a  needy  and  out-grown  aristocracy  were  understood. 

‘  ‘  I  do  not  understand  this  Lord  John  Russel  of  yours,'  said  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  of  them.  *  Is  he  serious  in  supposing  that  he  can 
allow  a  penny  of  the  revenues,  a  plait  of  the  lawn-sleeves  of  that  Irish 
Church  to  be  touched,  and  keep  the  whole  from  coming  down,  in  Ire¬ 
land  first,  and  in  England  afterwards  ? '  We  fully  agreed  in  the 
difficulty  of  sup])osing  Lord  John  Russell  serious.  The  comparison  of 
various,  but  1  l)elieve  pretty  extensive  American  opinions  about  the 
Church  of  England  yields  ratlier  a  curious  result.  No  one  dreams  of 
the  Establishment  being  necessary,  or  l)eing  designed  for  tlie  mainte¬ 
nance  of  religion  :  it  is  seen  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall  and  a  host  of 
others  to  be  an  institution  turned  to  ])olitical  purjwses.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  among  many,  considers  that  the  Church  has  supported  the 
State  for  many  years.  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  multitude  with  him,  antici¬ 
pates  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Establishment.  The  result  yielded  by  all 
this  is  a  persuasion  not  very  favourable  (to  use  the  American  phrase) 
‘  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions.' — ib.,  p.  281. 

T  he  American  senate  naturally  fixed  the  eye  of  our  author,  and 
is  thus  rapidly  described : 

‘  When  I  first  entered  it,  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  heads 
than  the  forty-six  before  my  eyes : — two  only  being  absent,  and  the 
Union  then  consisting  of  twenty-f(»ur  States.  Mr.  Calhoun's  counte¬ 
nance  first  fixed  my  attention  ;  the  splendid  eye,  the  straight  forehead, 
surmounted  by  a  load  of  stiff,  upright,  dark  hair  ;  the  stern  brow,  the 
inflexible  mouth ; — it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  in  the  coun. 
try.  Next  him  sat  his  colleague,  Mr.  Preston,  in  singular  contrast, — 
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HUmt  in  pereon,  with  a  round,  ruddy,  pnod-liumourtHl  face,  lurjfe  blue 
eve*,  and  a  wig,  orange  to-day,  brown  yesterday,  and  golden  to-inorrow'. 
N4*ar  them  sat  Colonel  Benton,  a  temporary  people  s  man,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  his  poui|M>8ity.  He  sat  sw'elling  amidst  -his  piles  of  papers 
and  biMiks,  hwicing  like  a  l>eing  desigiuMl  by  nature  to  be  a  go^-hu- 
moured  barber  or  inn-keepcT,  but  forced  by  fate  to  make  himself  iiit<» 
a  mock-heroic  senator.  OpiK»site  s;it  the  transcendant  Webster,  with 
his  square  forehead  and  cavernous  eyes  ;  and  bidiind  him  the  homely 
Clay,  with  the  face  and  figure  of  a  farmer,  but  something  of  the  air  of 
a  divine,  fn»m  his  hair  lH‘ing  comln'd  straight  back  from  bis  temj)les. 
Near  them  sat  Southard  and  Porter ;  the  former  sistute  and  rapid  in 
countenance  and  gesture  ;  the  latter  strangely  mingling  a  boyish  fun 
and  lightiu*ss  of  manner  and  glance  w  ith  the  sobriety  suitable  to  the 
Judge  and  the  Senator.  His  kwn  eye  takes  in  everything  that  j)ass4‘s ; 
his  extrat»rdinary  mouth,  with  its  overhanging  up}>er  lip,  has  luit  to 
unfold  into  a  smile  to  win  laughter  from  the  sourest  ofiicial  or  dema- 
gtigue.  Then  there  w’as  the  bright  bon~hommie  Ew  ing  of  Ohio,  the 
nmst  primitive-hH»king  of  senators  ;  and  the  benign,  religious  gravity 
of  Frelinghuysen  ;  the  gentlemanly  air  of  Buchanan  ;  the  shrewdness 
of  P«iindexter  ;  the  somew  hat  melancholy  simplicity  of  Silsbee, — all 
tlu*se,  and  many  others  were  striking ;  and  for  nothing  more  than  for 
their  total  unlikeness  to  each  either.  No  English  person  who  has  not 
travelled  e»ver  half  the  w’orld,  can  form  an  idea  of  such  ditFerences 
among  men  firming  one  assembly  for  the  same  purposes,  and  speaking 
the  siime  language.  Seime  were  descended  from  Dutch  farmers,  some 
from  French  huguemits,  some  from  Scotch  puritans,  some  from  Eng¬ 
lish  cavaliers,  some  from  Irish  chieftains.  They  w'ere  brought  together 
out  of  hiw’-courts,  sugar- fields,  merchants’  stores,  mountain-farms, 
forests  and  ])rairies.  The  stanqi  of  tiriginality  u'as  impressed  on  every 
one,  and  inspired  a  dwp,  involuntary  respect.  I  have  seen  no  Jissem- 
bly  of  chosiMi  men,  and  mi  comjiany  of  the  bigb-lHirn,  invested  w  ith  the 
antupie  dignities  of  an  anticpie  realm,  half  so  imposing  to  the  imagina- 
natiiHi  as  this  collection  of  stout-souled,  full-grown,  original  men, 
bniught  together  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  sufficiency,  to  wairk 
out  the  will  of  their  diverse  constituencies.’ — ib.,  pp.  3(K) — ^302. 

Uccont  events  have  interested  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
community  in  Mr.  Adams,  the  e.x-president,  and  we  must  not 
therefore  pass  over  our  author’s  sketch  of  him.  He  has  done  a  noble 
service  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  general  cause  of  human  freedom 
by  the  fearless  stand  he  lately  made  in  the  American  Senate  for 
the  liWrty  of  speech  and  the  right  of  petitioning.  ‘  Faithful  among 
the  faithless,’  he  acted  worthy  of  his  higli  fame  by  Sticrificing  pre¬ 
sent  popularity  to  tlie  defence  of  his  country’s  most  sacred  rights. 

*  My  chief  interest  w'as  watching  Mr.  Adams,  of  whose  speaking, 
however,  1  can  give  no  account.  The  circumstance  of  this  gentleman 
living  now  a  member  of  the  representative  liodv  after  having  lieen  Pre- 
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nident,  fixes  tlie  attention  of  all  Euro|)euns  ii|)on  him,  with  as  much 
admiration  as  interest.  He  is  one  of  the  m(»st  remarkable  men  in 
America.  He  is  an  emlMxiiment  of  the  pure,  simple  morals  which  are 
assumed  to  prevail  in  the  thriving:  younj;  republic.  His  term  of  otbce 
was  marked  by  nothinj»  so  much  as  by  the  sulMtrdination  of  glory  to 
pHidnt'ss, — of  showy  objects  to  moral  ones.  The  eccentricity  of  thought 
and  action  in  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  his  admirers  bitterly  or  sorrowfully 
comj)lain,  and  which  renders  him  an  impracticable  memlier  of  a  party, 
arises  from  the  same  honest  simplicity  which  crowns  his  virtues,  min¬ 
gled  with  a  faulty  taste  and  an  imperfect  tempr.  His  hastiness  of 
assertimi  has  sometimes  place<l  him  in  predicaments  so  undignified  us 
almost  fo  he  a  set-<»fir  against  the  honours  he  wins  by  pertinacious  and 
hold  adherence  to  a  principle  which  he  considers  souiuf.  His  <K.T:ision. 
al  starts  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  party,  without  notice,  and  without 
apparent  cause,  have  been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  ex]>lained  on  sup- 
p<»sitions  of  interest  or  vanity  :  they  may  l)e  more  easily  accounte<1  for 
in  other  w'ays.  Between  one  day  and  another,  some  new  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  impartiality  may  strike  his  brain,  and  send  him  to  the  House 
warm  with  invective  against  his  party,  and  sympathy  with  their  fiK»s. 
He  rises,  and  speaks  out  all  his  new  mind,  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
whole  skssembly,  every  man  of  whom  l)ends  to  hear  every  syllable  he 
says, — perplexity  which  gives  way  to  dismay  on  the  one  hand  aud 
triumph  the  other.  The  triumphant  party  begins  to  coax  and  ho¬ 
nour  him  ;  but  l)ef(»re  the  process  is  well  l)egun,  he  is  oil*  again,  finding 
that  he  had  gone  too  fur ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  finishes  by 
placing  himself  between  two  fires.  1  now  descriW  what  I  actually 
witnessi‘d  of  his  conduct  in  one  instance ;  conduct  w'hich  left  no  more 
doubt  of  his  integrity  than  of  his  eccentricity.  He  was  well  described 
to  me  bef(»re  I  saw  him.  'Study  Mr.  Adams,*  was  the  exhortation,. 
'  You  will  find  him  well  worth  it.  He  runs  in  veins  ;  if  you  light 
upon  one  you  will  find  him  marvellously  rich  ;  if  not,  you  may  chance 
to  meet  rubbish.  In  action,  he  is  very  peculiar.  He  will  do  ninety- 
nine  things  nobly, — excellently  ; — but  tlie  hundredth  will  lie  so  bad  in 
taste  and  temper,  that  it  will  drive  all  the  rest  out  of  ytuir  head,  if  you 
Hon’t  take  cjire.’  His  countrymen  will  ‘  take  care.’  Whatever  the 
heats  i»f  party  may  Ik»,  however  the  tone  of  disappointment  against  Mr. 
Adams  may  sometimes  rise  to  something  Uh)  like  hatred,  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  deep  reverence  and  affection  for  the  man  in  the  nation’s 
heart;  and  any  tme  m.ay  safely  proj)hesy  that  his  reputation,  half  a 
century  after  his  death,  will  l)e  of  a  very  honourable  kind.  He  fought 
a  stout  and  noble  battle  in  Congress  last  session  in  favour  of  discussion 
of  the  Slavery  question,  and  in  defence  of  the  right  of  ]>etition  u])on  it, 
— on  behalf  of  women  as  well  as  of  men.  \Vhile  hunted,  held  at  bay, 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  an  outrageous  majority,— leaving  him,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  absolute  unity, — he  preserved  a  Inildness  and  coolness  as 
amusing  as  they  were  admirable.  1'hough  he  now  and  then  vents  his 
spleen  with  vi(»lence  when  disappointed  in  a  favorite  object,  he  seems 
able  U)  bear  perfectly  well  that  which  it  is  the  great  fault  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  shrink  frmn, — singularity  and  blame.  He  s<*ems  at  timet 
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n*ckliwi  of  opinion ;  ami  this  is  the  ]K»int  of  his  character  whicli  his 
countrymen  seem,  naturally,  least  ah^e  to  compreheiul. 

‘  Such  is  the  result  of  the  oWrvations  I  was  able  to  make  on  this 
pmtleman  when  at  Washington.  I  was  prevented  seeing  so  much  of 
him  as  1  eariu'stly  desired  by  his  family  circumstances.  He  had  just 
h«t  a  son,  and  did  not  appear  in  society.  It  is  well  known  in  America 
that  Mr.  Adams  will  leave  Miind  him  papers  of  inestimable  value. 
For  forty  years  (I  was  told)  he  has  kept  a  diary,  full  and  exact.  In 
this  fliary  he  every  morning  s4»ts  down  not  only  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ccsling  day,  but  the  conversjition  he  has  had  with  foreigners,  and  on  all 
subjects  of  iutertnst.  This  immense  accumulation  of  papers  will  afford 
such  materials  for  history  as  the  country  has  never  yet  been  blessed 
with.  Perhaps  no  country  has  ever  |M»8sessed  a  ])ublic  man,  of  great 
|)4»wers,  and  involvetl  in  all  the  remarkable  events  of  its  most  remark¬ 
able  |>eri<Nl,  who  hiis  had  industry  enough  to  leave  )>ehind  him  a  similar 
record  of  his  times.  'Phis  will  prolwhly  turn  out  to  In*  (whether  he 
thinks  so  or  not)  the  grt»atest  and  most  useful  of  his  deeds,  and  his 
uumt  honourable  monument.’ — ib.,  pp. 

I  lere  we  must  relucUuitly  close  our  extracts,  to  the  omission  of 
several  of  eoual  interest,  whicli  we  had  marked  for  insertion.  We 
need  smrcely  siiy  that  the  volumes  from  which  they  are  taken 
w’ill  riclily  repay  an  attentive  perusid.  There  is  a  freshness  ami 
vivacity  in  our  author’s  descriptions  which  carry  along  her  readers 
without  weariness,  and  familiari/e  them  with  much  of  the  natural 
soenerv,  social  life,  and  politicid  condition  of  the  country.  She 
has  evidently  consorted  with  the  people,  h;is  mingled  with  their 
fire-side  pirties,  and  seen  them  in  the  various  modes  of  private 
and  public  life.  Her  observations  are  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
her  reflections — fretpiently  sjigacious — are  always  characterized  by 
acuteness  and  gmxl  sense.  We  should  be  glad  to  stop  here,  for  we 
have  been  much  pleased  with  many  parts  of  her  volumes,  .fustice, 
however,  requires  us  to  siiy  that  we  frequently  dissent  from  her 
judgments  and  deeply  regret  the  sneering  tone  in  which  she 
occasionally  refers  to  personal  religion.  It  may  suit  her  philoso¬ 
phy  to  call  goilliness  fanaticism,  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
men,  impertineiict*  and  partizanship ;  but  such  a  pseudo-christian- 
ity  is  utterly  incapable  of  (‘fTecting  that  regeneration  of  the 
character  and  institutions  of  mankind,  at  which  it  professedly 
aims.  It  may  deplore  an  existing  evil,  but  it  cannot  call  into 
existence  a  new  and  diviner  order  of  things. 
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Art.  IV^  The  Svrl'^ture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  ;  an  Imiuiry  with 
a  vieu'  to  a  Satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  concerniny  the  person  of  Christ.  By  John 
Pye  Smith,  1).D.  II  vols.  riiinl  edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 
London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Before  we  can  with  propriety  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  third  edition  of  a  work,  w  hich,  on  each  of  its 
former  appearances,  received  a  distinct  notice  in  this  journal,  we 
should  perhaps  refer  to  the  considerations  which  have  moved  us 
to  so  unprecedented,  and,  as  most  will  agree,  unprecedential  act. 
It  is  not  merely  the  additions  and  improvements  by  which  the 
present  is  distinguished  above  the  two  preceding  editions, 
though  evidencing  the  most  conscientious  diligence  and  care  on 
the  part  of  its  learned  author,  to  render  his  work,  if  not  worthy  of 
the  theme  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  (as  wdiat  uninspired  publi¬ 
cation  can  be  ?)  yet  of  the  favour  it  has  met  with  from  so  many 
quarters  ; — it  is  not  merely  these,  though  we  shall  presently  recur 
to  them,  which  have  thus  influenced  us,  but  we  feel  it  right  to 
Uike  advanUige  of  the  occasion  thus  afforded  of  offering  some  sin¬ 
cere  congratulations  both  to  Dr.  Smith  and  to  the  Christian 
public.  To  the  latter,  that  a  publication  like  the  present,  occu¬ 
pying  three  considerable  volumes,  on  a  topic  which,  though  con¬ 
fessedly  of  the  deepest  importance,  is  not  here  synthetically 
illustrated  in  those  relations  which  exhibit  and  enforce  its  im- 
r  I  portance,  but  for  the  most  part  investigated  as  a  bare  fact,  the 
whole  range  of  Scripture  testimony,  whichever  way  it  may 
appear  to  point,  being  scrupulously  and  severely  analyzed  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth,  should  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  tempting 
literature  have  reached  a  third  edition  ;  to  the  author,  that  his 
health  and  fitness  for  important  service  in  the  church  should  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  this  third  edition  have  been  so  graciously 
renewed  to  him.  When  w'e  remember  how  severely  these  have 
both  been  threatened,  during  the  recent  revision  of  his  work,  it 
is  indeed  matter  both  of  congratulation  and  devout  thankfulness, 
not  only  that  the  venerable  author  is  restored  to  so  large  a  measure 
of  his  previous  health  and  strength,  but  that  the  volumes  before  us 
present  so  unquestionable  a  fulfilment  of  his  desire  that  each  sue- 
^  cessive  edition  should  make  some  nearer  approach  to  perfection, 

rhat  such  conscientious  diligence  may  be  exemplary  to  all 
younger  theologians,  is  perhaps  our  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly 
our  weightiest,  motive  for  noticing  the  newer  portions  of  the 
work. 

The  principal  additions  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye  in  the 
first  volume,  are  a  citation  (pp.  251,  252)  from  Dr.  Hengsten- 
herg’s  Christologie  des  Alien  Testaments  on  the  announcement, 
Deut.  xviii.  18,  19,  of  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses;  two  others 
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(p.  449)  from  J.  1).  Micliaelis  and  Herr  Von  Meyer,  of  Trank- 
fort,  on  the  exnrt'wion  ‘  Anj(el  of  Jehovah fourteen  pa^ek  an- 
pended  to  llook  II.  chap.  viii.  sect,  iii.,  on  the  Hook  of  Knocli; 
a  note  (p.  603)  on  the  opinions  of  Bp.  Kaye,  relating  to  tlie 
Apolo^it^  of  Justin  Martyr  and  his  dialogue  witli  Typlio;  and  a 
jfeneral  supplementary  note  to  the  whole  volume. 

From  the  passiige  relating  to  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Fnocli, 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  notice  : — 

*  There  are  some  »»ther  ancient  writings,  partly  founded  on  tnidition 
and  partly  imitative,  hut  unautheiitic,  spurious,  or  apocryphal,  having 
a  relation  to  tlie  Old  Testament.  Of  these  the  nu»st  celehnited,  and 
ptMisesHing  the  liighest  interest,  is  called  the  Hook  of  Enoch  the  Pro. 
phet.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  recites  a  declaration  of  the  divine  justict* 
upon  the  wicked,  expressly  as  made  hy  ‘  EiuK-'h,  the  seventh  fnnn 
Adam.*  A  UM»k  is  mentioned  hy  (Hemens  <»f  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
others  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  extant  in 
their  times,  apparently  in  a  (inrk  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original; 
hut  none  of  them  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  having  divine  authority, 
excej>t  Tertullian,  who  considered  it  as  Isith  authentic  and  genuine. 
Pretty  h»ng  ]M»rtions  of  it  were  quoted  hy  (itnirge  Syncellus,  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  in  a  (ireek  historical  work  w  hich  he  wrote  towards  the 
clost‘ of  the  eighth  century,  and  which  wiis  printed  in  l(ir»2.  From 
this  time  it  remained  unkinwvn  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Greek  ct»py,  suh- 
sisting  in  very  few  transcripts,  was  lost  in  the  wTeck  of  literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages.  After  the  revival  of  letters,  much  interest  was 
felt  by  learnetl  men  on  this  subject  ;  hut  the  ransacking  tjf  lihrarits 
w'ns  fniitU^ss.  'I'he  opinion  l)ecame  very  prevalent  that  the  hook  was  a 
forgery  after  the  a]>ostolic  agt',  w  ritten  by  some  man  w  ho  had  taken  the 
hint  from  the  Epistle  of  Juile,  and  of  course  w  orked  that  passage  into 
his  com|Kisition.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  conjecture  was  ad- 
vaiiml  that  the  work  might  still  subsist  in  Kthio])ia,  the  nu»dern 
Abyssinia;  and  nn»st  prid)ahly  in  an  Ethiopic  translation.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  patron  of  learning,  l)e  Peiresc,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
oist  to  (d)tain  the  desired  object.  A  ('apuchin  monk  imposed  u[>on 
him  an  Ethiopic  manuscript  of  no  material  value ;  and  the  fraud  re¬ 
mained  undiscoveriMl  till,  many  years  after,  the  manuscript  was  snh- 
mittinl  to  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar.  Job  Ludolf.  After  the  lapse  of 
alnmst  tw’o  centuries  longer,  the  Scottish  traveller,  James  Bruce, 
hnmght  out  of  Abyssinia  thrtH*  manuscripts  of  the  lost  long-desired 
lkn>k  of  Enoch.  t)ne  of  these  he  ])rt*sented  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
niiother  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  third  he  reserved  for 
himself.  Much  more  reciuitly,  another  copy  has  l)een  discovered  by 
the  dili^nce  of  the  Abbate  Maio,  among  the  Ethiopic  manuscrijds  of 
the  Vatican.  It  w'as  long,  however,  before  any  steps  w'ere  taken  for 
o))ening  this  treasure  to  the  scholars  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1811,  the 
Banm  Silvwter  de  Sacy  publisheii  an  account  of  the  Paris  manuscript, 
in  a  pt'riodical  journal,  and  accxmipanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation  of 
a  few  chapters.  Beyond  this  laudable  contribution,  nothing  etfi*ctive 
was  done  to  met*t  the  just  ex])ectations  of  the  students  of  sacreil 
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literature;  and  the  hope  deferred  sunk  apparently  into  indifference. ' 
But,  rft  last,  this  interesting  moiiuinent  of  anticpiity  found  am  English 
scholar  richly  (pialitied,  and  iis  happily  disposed,  to  translate  and  illus- 
tmte  it, — Dr.  Hichard  Laurence,  at  that  tiine(U{21)  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  now  Archbishop  of  (\ishel. 
In  his  admirable  Preliminary  Dissertation,  he  has  given  a  nn»8t  satis, 
factory  account  of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
His  (trace  j)uhlished  a  second  and  improved  edition  in  11133  ;  and  the 
same  year,  it  was  also  re])nl)lished  at  Jena,  in  a  (terman  translation 
(much  aided  by  Dr.  Laurence’s  English,  which  is  fully  acknowledged,) 
by  Dr.  Andrew'  (jottlieb  Hotfman,  Prof.  Tlund.  at  Jena,  with  his  own 
lntrjKlucti<»n  and  Notes,  in  addition  t(»  those  translated  from  the  Arch- 
hish(»])*s.  It  is  ])leasing  to  see  the  resj)ectful  approbation  of  this 
foreign  orientalist  tow'ards  the  English  dignitary,  and  his  decisive  con- 
tirmation  of  the  arguments  by  which  our  learned  countryman  has 
t*stablished  lM)th  the  date  and  nearly  the  j)lace  of  the  ^iriginal  work. 
Those  arguments  have  ])roved  that  it  w'as  WTitten  (undoubtedly  by  a 
Jew)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  (treat,  conse<iuently 
alnuit  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  ('hrist,  and  most  probably  in  the 
country  which  had  been  the  northern  part  <»f  the  ancient  Assyrian 
empire. 

‘  Thus,  in  this  €»xtraord inary  w'ork,  so  remarkably  brought  to  <iur 
use  and  enjoyment,  we  have  an  undeniable  witness  to  the  religions 
<»pinions  and  expectations  w'hich  were  entertained  by  at  least  some  of 
the  Jew’ish  natimi,  before  the  l)eginning  of  Christianity.  And  the  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  the  author  was  descended  fnmi  those  numerous  fami-  ’ 
lies  who  had  settlecl  in  many  ])arts  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  terri- 
torit*s.  and  w'ho  did  not  or  could  not  embrace  the  op|H»rtuiiity,  atfordeil 
by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Heine 
the  stream  of  traditionary  doctrine  w'as  less  likely  to  Ik*  corrupted  than 
in  Egypt,  by  a  mingled  philosophy,  or  in  Palestine,  by  Pharisaism  and 
Siuhlnceism.’ — \%>1.  I.,  j)j>.  r».‘k3 — ;V16. 

In  answer  to  the  (|ue8tion  then  suggested, — ‘Does  this  W'ork 
‘supply  any  addition  to  our  information  upon  the  belief  and  ex- 
‘  pectations  of  the  Jews  before  the  Cliristian  era,  concerning  (he 
‘  ^lessiali  ?* — Dr.  Smith  presents  us  w  ith  a  translation  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  passage  from  Dr.  Iloffmaiin’s  w’^ork.  The  passage,  which 
is  a  very  remarkable  one,  is  too  long  for  our  pages,  but  both  itr 
and  the  notes  upon  it,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  translated,  will  be 
curious  and  interesting  to  many. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  volume,  w’hich,  retiiining  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  matter  observed  in  the  preceding  edition,  commences 
with  the  New  "Pestament  evidence,  we  meet  with  four  additions 
to  the  first  chapter  on  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  concep¬ 
tion.  'These  consist  of  selections  from  Olshausen  (p.  13),  Paiilus 
(p.  19),  Leighton  (p.  23),  and  a  second  long  and  valuable  extract' 
from  OlshauseiTs  Commentary  on  Matt.  i.  22,  23,  occupying  three 
closely  printed  pages  (30 — 32),  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  Isa. 
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viL  14,  involviiijj^  tlie  principle  on  wliich  that  and  other  psissa^os 
of  the  Old  'restament  are  (|Uoted  and  applied  in  the  New,  is  very 
carefully  considered.  At  the  close  of  the  section  on  C-hrist’s 
Descending  from  Heaven  (p.  lid),  we  find  also  in  a  note  a 
remark  from  Hrucker  on  the  epexe^eticjd  use  of  koi. 

In  the  C  apitule  headed  ‘  Miscellaneous  declarations  of  Christ, 
‘  intimating  the  existence  and  action  of  a  Superior  Nature  in 
‘  himstdf,*  we  find  (p.  295)  an  interesting  addition  to  the  text,  the 
concluding  sentence  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author's 
love  of  justice,  that  without  pretending  to  ascribe  to  Dr.  Smith 
the  monopoly  of  that  virtue,  it  would,  had  his  M  ork  been  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously,  have  gone  far  towards  revealing  him. 


*  U|Mm  the  rnitarian  hypothesis,  our  Lord,  however  great  and 
pMHl,  the  wist'st  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  and  however  richly  endowed 
with  the  su|HTnatural  gift  of  inspiration,  was  still  a  fel/ow^servant  w  ith 
«tther  faithful  and  inspired  {K'rsons.  He  must  have  had  the  same 
wants,  trials,  and  ditficulties ;  and  have  Imth  needed  and  intensely 
desiriHl  the  sjime  su|)ports  which  were  necessary  f(>r  them.  Yet  we 
find  a  marked  and  even  astonishing  difference  in  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  which  he  enjoined  upon  them.  He  never  claimed  indulgence  for 
weakness  and  oversights ;  he  never  ]>nt  himself  upon  a  par  w  ith  his 
disciples,  in  the  circumstance  that,  though  differing  in  rank,  they  were 
servants  in  common  «»f  the  one  Supreme  Lord ;  he  never  s«iught  their 
nnidoleiice  and  moral  aid  ;  never  did  he,  jKUietrated  w  ith  a  sense  «d'  the 
iimitterahle  weight  which  lay  nptm  him,  entreat  his  friends  to  ‘strive 

*  t<»gelher  in  their  prayers  to  (iod  for  him,’  that  his  efforts  might  he 
sucivssfnl,  for  the  In'iiefit  of  the  world  ;  he  did  not  put  himself  into  a 
similarity  of  |Misition  w  ith  them,  by  joining  with  them  in  common  snp> 
plications,  to  ‘his  Father  and  their  Father,’  his  ‘(iod  and  their  (iod.* 
His  wliole  conduct  manifested  that  he  st(M»d  in  a  relation  to  (lod, 
evN4*utially  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  them  :  and  that  con- 
<lnct  ap|H‘ars  incapable  t»f  being  accounted  fi»r,  if  it  could  have  Ikh  ii 
ever  pro|H‘r  for  him  to  sjiy,  with  the  ministering  angel,  ‘  I  am  thy  fel- 

*  low -servant,’  ami  of ‘thy  l)rethren  the  ])n»phets.’ 

*  ’riiese  thoughts  have  lK*en  suggested  to  me  by  an  esteemed  brother 
in  the  ministry,  the  Lev.  .John  Medway,  of  3Ielbourii,  in  I'amhridge- 
shire  ;  ami,  as  it  would  Ik*  unjust  for  me  to  appr<»priate  his  sentiments 
without  acknowledgment,  I  tliink  it  no  more  than  a  plain  duty  to  insert 
extracts  from  his  own  letters,  trusting  that  he  will  not  disajipnwe  of 
my  s*»  doing  w  ithout  having  asked  his  ]H'rmis.sion ;  for  truth  and 
rnisiming  are  a  aunimm  property  for  all  men.— vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  2SK». 


I  he  extracts  from  Mr.  Medway ’s  correspondence  will  be  found 
in  (Uiges  ;il7 — 319,  and  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  On  the 
last  t»t^  tlK*?H*,  however,  relating  to  the  solitary  character  of  Christ’s 
devotions,  we  venture  to  suggest,  for  as  imich  as  they  may  be 
worth,  two  iiUHlitying  considerations.  First,  all  the  Saviour’s 
devotions  were  not  solitarv, — the  hymn,  for  instance,  which  was 
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when  he  observed  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  and  in¬ 
stituted  his  own  cominemonitive  supper,  supj)osed  by  many  to  be 
Psalms  cxiii.  cxiv.,  or  Psalm  cxxxvi.  Secondly,  if,  as  seems 
more  than  probable,  we  may  infer  the  character  of  his  other 
nightly  vipjils  from  the  description  ^iven  of  the  a^ony  in  (lethst*- 
imine,  whore  he  is  as  manifestly  set  forth  beariiij^  the  burden  of 
our  curse  as  on  the  cross  itself,  we  have  a  sufficiently  obvious  rea¬ 
son  for  the  seclusion  which  the  Saviour  practised,  without  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  his  divinity.  The  latter  re!ison,  at  least,  is  not  on  the 
principle  just  stated,  any  otherwise  necessary,  than  as  the  divinity 
of  the  Redeemer  was  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment 

l^issin^,  as  we  must  do,  a  number  of  other  additions  we  had 
marked,  (e.  the  citations  from  Reichard,  Nahbe,  and  Scholz, 
vol.  ii.  402,  403,  one  from  Gliickler,  iii.  290,  the  opinions  of 
Stuart,  J.  A.  H.  'J'ittman,  Jaumann,  l)e  Wette,  and  Scholz,  on 
the  construction  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  305,  300)  we  arrive, 
in  the  Supplementary  Notes  to  Book  IV.  chap,  iv.,  at  a  lar^e 
(juantity  of  additional  matter,  thrown,  w^e  imii^ine,  into  the  sup¬ 
plementary  notes,  as  being  more  excursive  in  its  character.  Thus 
in  |)p.  310 — 342,  we  have  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the 
late  Rajali  Rammohun  Roy,  suggested  evidently  by  the  quoUi- 
tion  from  the  Rev.  Deocar  SchmidPs  letter  to  that  remarkable 
person  ;  in  pp.  347,  318,  some  new  matter  from  the  late  Dr. 
Burton’s  ‘  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,’  with  a  brief  allusion  to  his 
literary  character  and  death ;  in  pp.  342,  343,  a  representation  of 
one  of  the  modern  forms  of  German  Pantheism,  from  which  the 
extract  which  follows  will  probably  interest  our  more  studious 
readers.  Some  at  least  may  be  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
knowing  on  w  Iiat  sort  of  philosophical  basis  the  divines  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  from  time  to  time  invited  to  reconstruct  their  systems 
of  theology. 

‘John  'Pheophilus  Fichte,  the  person  here  sjioken  of,  wiis  professor 
of  pitiIos(»phy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  died  in  1814,  at  the 
a^e  of  52.  He  attempted  to  form  a  new  scluMd  of  metajihysics,  in 
rivalsliip  to  that  of  Kant.  His  system  appears  to  have  l»een  a  pure 
idealism.  His  fundamental  principle  w’as  that  consciousness  is  the 
primary  and  induhitahle  jjnmnd  of  jiroposition,  /  am ;  incapable  of 
pr(M»f,  i>ecanse  iiotliing  is  clearer  :  I  cannot  dislK?lieve  it.  To  this  which 
is  cjdled  /  or  myself y  the  law’s  of  my  nature — QCVzn  there  lie  laws  with¬ 
out  a  lawgiver,  an  intelligent  and  active  personal  l)eing.^^ — oblige  me  to 
attribute  a  real  and  certain  existence,  tliat  w  hich  establishes  itself,  <ihso~ 
lute  being.  By  experience  I  learn  that  I  have  a  jsiwer  of  acting:  but 
this  jM)wer  is  limited  on  all  sides  by  insuperable  and  incomprehensible 
olwtiicles,  which  are  the  not  I ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  objective  idea, 
that  is,  it  is  the  external  world,  the  product  of  my  power  to  form  ideas, 
or  a  creation  made  by  my  own  necessary  activity.  4  he  /,  thus  seeing 
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iUelf  surroiiiide<l  by  the  not  /,  desires  and  strives  after  some  arrange- 
meui,  by  which  the  objects  funning  its  idea  of  an  external  world  may  bt* 
bnmght  into  proper  relations  to  itself.  This  principle  of  arraii^eineiii. 
applied  to  in«»ral  ideas  and  relations,  is  the  moral  order  of  the  univ  ersi\ 
that  is,  it  is  Gon.  ExjH‘rienct*  teaches  that  a  consistent  practical 
observance  of  this  moral  order  brinjrs  to  the  conscious  /,  certain  feeliiij;s 
or  a  state,  which  are  agrei*ahle  ;  and  this  is  happiness.  Hence  arises 
the  idea  and  the  practied  principle  of  moral  obliyation  :  and  reliyioH  is 
a  vital  and  active  lielief  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  which 
further  produces  a  c<mfident  expectation  of  tlie  ultimate  success  of 
cverv  g<MKl  action.  Acc<»rdinp  to  this  philostiphy,  I  have  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  In'ing  than  myself — my  own  exist- 
cnct'  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  occurred  without  a  cause,  unk^  the 
/  he  self-caused  ; — the  external  world  is  a  product  of  myself,  an  idea, 
a  phant;isui,  a  nothing; — and  it  follows  that  there  is  no  real,  intelligent, 
coiiscitnis  l)eing  which  1  may  cidl  Gml,  since  the  moral  order  of  the 
universt*  is  hut  a  gnnip  of  ideas. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  Fichte  renounced,  at  least,  the 
wtirst  parts  of  his  ins;ine  and  impious  system :  for,  in  some  of  his  later 
publications,  he  trans{M)sed  his  absolute  /  into  a  one  absolutely  self, 
existent  lK*ing,  pure  life,  the  rational  I,  at  the  summit  of  the  universe, 
the  only  real  existence.  The  follow  ing  remarkable  passage  is  cited  from 
Fichte,  hut  w  ithout  mentioning  the  w'ork,  by  Hrentano  and  Dereser, 
on  Genesis  ii.  15: — ‘Who  then  educated  the  first  human  ])air.^ 

•  A  spirit  tiMik  charge  of  them  ;  as  an  ancient,  venerable,  primeval 

•  w  riting  represents,  w  hich,  taking  it  altogether,  ciaitains  the  prohuindest 
‘  and  sublimest  wisdom,  and  discloses  results  to  wdiich  all  philosophy 
‘  must  come  at  hist.’ 

‘  Is  it  not  then  lietter  and  wiser  to  come  to  the  Bible  at  first ; 

•  and  w  ith  our  freshest  faculties  to  drink  at  the  well-head  of  truth  r*’ 
—  vol.  iii.  pp.  343. 


File  above  instances,  taken  almost  at  random,  must,  we  believe, 
suffice  as  specimens  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  this  work. 
We  sliould  not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  design  already  hinted 
of  pointing  out  to  the  attention  of  younger  divines,  the  exem¬ 
plary  character  of  that  diligence  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
preparation  of  this  third  edition,  if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  other 
improvements  by  which  it  is  disting^iished  from  the  former.  Few 
literary  persons  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  amazing  amount 
of  energy  and  lalniur  which,  after  the  comparative  slumbers  of 
the  last  ctMilury,  has  been  again  aroused  and  awakened  in  every 
department  of  scientific  theology.  Though  truth  will  not  permit 
us  to  claim  for  our  native  land  any  very  great  share  of  the  honour 
of  promoting  this  revival,  which  rests  principally  with  the  (ier- 
mans  it  Ls  yet  our  happiness  to  see  that  she  at  least  participates 
in  Its  rt^ults.  W  bile  Americji  and  even  ranee,  the  latter  per¬ 
haps  principally  through  the  publications  of  the  excellent  men 
who  have  occupied  chairs  in  the  Theological  School  established 
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by  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Cieiieva,  have  had  infused  into 
their  respective  ministries  and  academical  institutions,  a  spirit  of 
study  and  research  both  more  ardent  and  more  scientihc  than  was 
formerly  cherished,  we  trust  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  antici|)a- 
tin?  for  Enjrland  the  restoration  of  that  fervid  thirst  for  Biblical 
and  Theolo^cal  learninjr  by  which,  in  bye  ^one  days,  the  labours  of 
an  Usher  and  a  Seldcn,  a  Liji^htfoot  and  a  Gataker,  a  Walton  and  a 
Castell,  a  Poole  and  a  Beverldj^e,  and  to  add  no  more,  a 'Pay lor,  a 
Cudworth,anda  Howe,  were  prompted,  invigorated,  and  susUiined. 
Our  interest,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  the  scientific  branches  of 
theology ;  nor  must  our  silence  here  respecting  the  various  im¬ 
portant  works  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  since  produced  by 
tlie  divines  of  this  country,  and  which,  from  the  labours  of  Mill 
on  the  New  'restament,  down  to  the  volumes  now'  before  us,  and 
the  contemporaiKMUis  labours  of  a  Marsh,  Middleton,  Van  Mildert, 
'rurtbii,  Kaye,  Burton,  Gresswell,  'Phirlwall,  Henderson,  Bloom¬ 
field,  and  others,  have  served  as  marks  by  which  the  course  of 
irrigation  may  be  traced,  be  understood  as  indicating  any  insen¬ 
sibility  to  their  great  value  or  higli  scientific  chanicter.  But  w'e 
«innot  forbear  to  notice  the  independent  and  even  isolated  character 
of  many  of  these  intermediate  productions  and  their  authors, 
(hearing,  perhaps,  in  that  very  feature  an  impress  of  their  na  ¬ 
tionality),  or  overlook  the  contrast  furnished  by  an  age  so  marked 
to  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  present.  As  this,  how'cver,  is  a  subject 
to  w'hich  we  shall  very  soon  have  a  favorable  opportunity  of  re¬ 
curring,  we  merely  add  at  present,  that  the  immediate  publicity 
which  is  now  given  to  almost  every  imporUint  contribution  to  our 
biblical  and  tlieological  stores  forms  one  among  the  many  facts 
which  furnish  us,  not  only  wdth  an  explanation  of  the  revival  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  but  also  with  our  anticipations  of  yet  brighter  days. 
As  to  every  department  of  siicred  learning,  whether  scientific  or 
practical,  it  is  our  earnest  and  continual  prater  that  G(nI  ^  will 
‘  set  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  our  .Jerusalem,  who  w  ill  never 
*  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night.’ 

Now  here  the  indefatigable  industry  of  our  author  are  conspi¬ 
cuous,  that  on  this  w'idely-revived  theological  energy  he  keeps 
an  ever-w'atchful  eye.  His  pains,  in  this  respect,  are  untiring, 
d'he  labours  of  the  early  fathei’s,  and  their  imMlern  editors,  critics, 
and  commenUitors,  divines  of  the  old  World  and  of  the  new,  all 


furnish  contributions  to  his  pages.  Now  from  an  antique  folio, 
HOW’  a  m<Klern  pamphlet,  here  from  a  fugitive  ‘oratio  academica,* 
or  ‘  commentatio  subseciva,’  there  from  a  ‘  Kirchen-Zeitung,’  or 
‘  rheologische  Zeitschrift light  is  projected  in  one  or  another 
topic  of  his  w'ork.  With  him  it  is  not  enough  to  have  done  w  ell. 
‘  Still  to  go  on  is  his  whole  care;*  and  the  numerous  revisions 


and  improvements  effected  throughout  his  volumes,  in  a  judicious 
nse  of  what  contemporaueoiis  scholars  of  this  and  other  nations 
have  written  and  published  since  the  preceding  edition  appeared. 
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afford  inoHt  lionourable  testimony  tliat  the  venerable  author,  like 
one  of  old,  is  ever  forj^ettin^  that  which  is  behind,  that  he  may 
|»rt‘s.s  on  to  that  which  is  before. 

It  would  be  etisy  to  select  instances  of  this  description,  but  our 
paper  must  draw  to  a  close.  As  smaller  ones,  we  may,  however, 
sjwcify  the  very  proper  modification  of  Hishoj)  Marsh’s  character 
of  Sender  (vol.  i.  p.  697),  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition,  and  a  somewhat  similar  insmnce  which  occurs  in  vol.  i. 
p.  297.  Hut  perhaps  we  shall  best  convey  our  meaning  on  this 
subject,  by  enabling  our  readers  to  comnare  a  portion  of  what  the 
author  luis  written  upon  the  celebrated  disputed  passage,  1  Tim. 
iii.  Id,  as  it  stands  in  the  second  and  third  editions  respectively. 
W'e  mav  remark,  in  |)assing,  that  the  results  of  this  comparison 
w'ould  be  much  more  striking  were  it  in  our  power  to  append 
even  the  foot-notes  to  the  augmented  panigraph ;  and  that,  in  an 
extended  supplementary  note  (marked  II.  pp.  8.54 — 3d2),  which 
is  entirely  now%  there  occurs  a  truly  valuable  and  detiiiled  notice 
of  the  labours  of  l)rs.  Hurton,  Henderson,  and  Scholz,  with  IVo- 
fess^ir  Stuart’s  supplementary  remarks  to  those  of  Dr.  Henderson, 
upon  this  long-contested  pasvsage. 

*  There  is  aiu»ther  passa»;e  which,  if  the  received  text  could,  by  just 
evidence,  Ik*  put  lH‘youd  exception,  would  he  ])roper  here  to  be  iutro- 
diiml.  Hut  the  eiij«»yiueut  of  complete  satisfacti(ui  as  to  the  true 
n*adiu^.  is  a  happiness  in»t  at  ])reseut  ])osse8sed  by  the  author  of 
this  w'tirk.  lie  was  long  satisfied  with  the  statements  and  reasonings 
of  (irieslmch,  Heinrichs,  and  others  :  and,  tlanigh,  he  has  been  led  by 
sidisiKpieiit  examination  t<»  apprehend  that,  in  this  instance,  Grieshach's 
wonted  sagacity  and  impartiality  failed  him  ;  though  he  conceives, 
also,  that  the  verdict  of  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  that  of  fathers,  hius 
not  Vi't  laeii  collected  w  ith  the  perfection  which  may,  at  some  fav<nired 
lime,  Ik*  ho|K*d  for,  still  he  feels  that  the  testimony  of  all  the  most 
uHcit  nt  versions,  so  far  as  their  respective  texts  are  determined,  must 
prevent  a  rational  accpiiescence  in  the  common  reading.’ — Second 
edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3.50 — 362. 

‘  Amithcr  and  very  important  ])assage  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  anxious  t'ontrtiversy,  with  respect  to  the  gt*nnine  reading  of  its 
])rinci])al  term.  ‘  (ireat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,’  (iod  [(-)jo;  ;  other 
•  reading,  o  which  ;  other,  o;  who]  has  lK‘en  manifested  in  the  fiesh,Wc. 

*  'I'o  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  determination  between  the  first  and  the 
Inst  of  thes4*  readings  (fi»r  the  sei‘<md  has  not  such  evidence  in  its 
favour  as  to  leave  any  strong  doubt),  the  author  of  this  work  has  found 
more  eiiduirrassing  than  he  can  express.  He  was  long  so  far  impressi*d 
with  the  staU*ments  and  reasonings  of  (irieshach,  Heinrichs,  and 
others,  as  to  deem  the  last  the  safer  reading.  Xtwv,  after  long  pro- 
tracted  and  paintul  suspense*,  he  is  hnnight  to  the  ctinclnsion,  that 
the  prefumderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  common  text ; 
while  he  is  Isiund  to  confess,  that  the  realms  in  favour  of  the  third 
reading  are  so  weighty,  as  to  render  the  whole  casi*  verv  perplexing, 
ami  he  apprehends,  incapable  of  lK*ing  determined  so  jis  to  extirpate  all 
the  doubts  of  a  conscientious  inqiiirer.  If  wc  regard  the  authority  <*f 
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iDBiiuscript'^  alone,  in  every  mode  of  i'stimating  tliat  branch  of  the  evi- 
ilciicv,  and  upon  every  system  of  families,  recensions,  or  classes,  he 
is  ^uite  satisfied  that  the  reading,  Gou,  should  lx*  decisively  preferretl. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  from  the  ancient  versions,  and 
that  from  citations  or  allusions  in  the  fathers,  is  almost  as  entirely  on 
the  side  of  which  or  who.  All  those  versicms,  excepting  the  three  which 
are  the  most  recent,  and  therefore  of  the  least  authority,  take  this 
course  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  fathers,  the  major  part  of  them,  and 
the  most  im|>ortant  as  to  antiquity  and  authority,  either  present  to  us 
which  or  who  ;  or  they  have  given  no  intimation  how  they  read  the 
clause,  appearing  to  pass  it  by  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  is  obviously 
of  great  ini|)ortance,  and  the  powerful  motives  under  which  they  must 
have  lain,  to  prmluce  this  reading  (if  they  had  it),  in  their  zealous 
efforts  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Learned  and  ingeni(nis  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
reading  of  the  Heshito  Syriac,  and  then  infereutially  for  some  of  the 
others,  but  they  apj)ear  to  me  unsatisfactory,  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
iiiq)ortance  and  dignity  of  the  clause  would  have  prevented  the 
slurring  over  the  capital  word  by  the  mere  reference  in  the  pro- 
luniiiual  prefix.  Feeling,  perhaps  t<M)  acutely,  the  greatness  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  these  considerations,  I  am  most  satisfietl  to  regard 
them  jis  trials  of  our  moral  dispositions,  impartiality,  and  sympathy  with 
other  minds  ^  and  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  the  hiyhcst  rank  of 
critical  authorities,  the  (Jreek  manuscripts.’ — '1  bird  edition,  V(d.  iii. 
:V21— .324. 

Upon  the  s])ecial  merits  of  the  argiiineiibition,  whereby  Dr. 
Smith,  ill  his  third  edition,  reinforces  the  views  which  he  had 
before  expressed  on  the  principles  of  insjiiration,  and  the  canoni¬ 
cal  authority  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  pp.  42,  49 — (i2,  of  his  first  volume,  we  refrain  at  present  from 
offering  any  observations,  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  without  extending  them  to  too  great  a  length.  Indeed, 
we  know  not  that  we  could  fairly  (\o  it,  foi  the  question  no  longer 
turns  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  ‘  Scripture  testimony.’  The 
principal  arguments  above  referred  to  having  been  inserted,  at 
the  author’s  request,  in  the  C'ongregational  Magazine,  and  thus 
liecoine  the  occasion  of  renewed  discussion,  couriesy  at  least,  it 
not  strict  justice,  requires  that  these  supplementary  iileadiiigs 
should  be  closed,  before  our  judgment  is  expressed.  Meanwhile 
we  beg  to  offer  some  remarks,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  without 
their  use,  upon  the  general  iispect  of  existing  controversy,  with 
regard  to  Inspiration. 

The  principal  (juestions  which  are  agibited  respecting  this 
tnysU*rious  but  most  gracious  influence,  so  far  at  least  Jts  writings 
are  affected  by  it,  may  be  stilted  in  the  following  terms: — 1st. 
^Vhat  writings  are  instinct  with  it  ?  2dly.  What  is  its  scope  (i.  e. 
object  and  range) ;  or  in  what  respect  and  to  w  hat  extent  d(H*s 
it  affect  such  writings  ?  Bdly.  What  was  the  iikkIc  of  its  coin- 
munication  and  ilevelopment  ?  On  the  last  of  these  questions 
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we  to  refer  to  what  has  been  already  siiid  in  this  journal,  see 
Vol.  VIII.  of  our  3rd  series,  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Wo(m1s*s  I.ec- 
tures  on  Inspiration,  and  espeeially  in  the  extract  there  presented 
from  the  doctor’s  valuable  w'ork.  ()n  the  first  and  second  of  them 
we  request  attention  to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

'riie  first  inquiry  may  be  proposed  by  persons  differing,  toto 
arloy  as  to  their  belief  in  inspiration  as  a  fact.  The  object  of 
him  w’ho  impujrns  the  fact,  will  be  of  course  to  disprove  the  iii- 
spinition  (»f  all  and  every  the  writiiififs  w  hich  are  received  as  ca¬ 
nonical.  To  effect  this  object  he  will  ur^e  the  impossibility  and 
absurdity  of  inspiratit)n  in  jijeneral ;  more  particularly  he  w  illallejre 
the  contnidictions  inconsisUMicies,  and  errors,  which  he  thinks 
he  has  discovered  in  the  siicred  WTitinj^s.  'riie  arj^ument  w  ill  be 
very  differently  conducted  by  one  who  admits  and  values  the  fact. 

1 1  is  object  w  ill  be  seriously,  and  w  ithout  prejudice,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  upon  a  question  of  very  ^reat  imporUince.  Hy  an 
errcnieons  judgment  on  either  side,  he  will  feel  that  the  honour 
and  authority  of  Divine  llevelation  wall  be  compromised :  abso¬ 
lutely,  if  any  writing  really  inspired  be  excluded  from  the  canon; 
comparatively,  if  inspiration  be  affirmed  of  any  merely  human 
pnMlnction.  But  what  field  of  argument,  it  may  be  asked,  is  open 
to  this  conscientious  iinjuirer — to  him  w  ho,  believing  in  the  fact 
of  inspiration,  and  that  inspiration  ^ives  a  satisfying  stuiction  to 
every  stiitement  or  subject  included  in  its  ran^e,  desires  that  his 
mind  may  be  open  to  God’s  truth,  llis  w  hoi.k  truth,  and  nothing 
Hi’T  Ilis  truth?  'The  arguments  to  be  discussed  are  both  internal 
and  external.  Of  the  latter.  Dr.  Smith  has  ^iyen  a  specimen 
in  the  considerations  he  has  ur^ed  in  support  of  his  idea,  that  the 
Sonjr  of  Solomon  was  not  included  in  the  canon  which  received 
the  tiicit  siinction  of  our  Lord,  and  the  more  explicit  suffrage  of 
the  ajmstle  l*aul;  of  the  former,  in  the  application  to  that  book 
of  his  theory  respecting  the  intention  and  range  of  inspiration, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  question  above  stated. 

'riiat  it  is  of  great  imporUince  to  a  Christian  to  have  just  views 
uptni  these  questions,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  affirm,  rhat 
this  is  a  very  general  possession  among  us,  we  are  not  so  sure. 
W’e  fear  that  the  views  of  very  many  are  far  from  being  clear 
and  settled  upon  these  points.  On  this  account  w'e  are  not  sorry 
that  the  public  mind  will  be  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  letters 
of  Dm'tors  Smith  and  Bennett.  Controversy,  as  they  will  con¬ 
duct  iu  we  tHuisider  to  be  favoundile  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  since 
it  is  when  the  theologicnd  horizon  is  unsettled,  that  private  Chris¬ 
tians  «in  best  clear  and  settle  their  ow'n  particular  view's ;  and 
w  hen  important  questions  are  discussed  fairly,  and  in  a  Christian 
manner,  by  men  of  e<»mpetent  learning,  then  may  the  private 
memlH*rs  of  our  churches  most  successfully  employ  their  energies 
in  obt'dieiice  to  the  ajmstolic  exhortation,  ‘Prove  all  things  — 
‘  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.’ 
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As  to  the  consequences  of  such  discussions,  if  any  he 
afniid  to  investi^te  the  soundness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
their  faith  in  revelation  is  reared,  we  must  remind  them  that 
iterance  is  the  parent  of  their  fear.  They  dread  discovering^  that 
the  foundations  of  their  faith  are  less  secure  tlian  they  have  always 
supposed  and  wish  them  to  be.  But  this  very  fear  reveals  the 
doubtful  character  of  their  (subjective)  faitli,  aiid  is  a  fatal  hin- 
derance  to  its  beinjr,  what  it  is  designed  to  he,  the  evidence  of 
thin^  unseen,  an  adequate  j^round  of  assurance  upon  spiritual 
things.  How  many  thousands  are  there  amon^  those  who  con¬ 
stantly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  evan^relical  ministry,  and  who  are 
not  destitute  of  what  have  been  significantly  railed  the  ‘portable’ 
evidences  of  Christianity,  who,  because  they  have  never  duly 
investiji^ated  the  historical  evidences  of  our  relijrion,  are,  if  by 
accident  they  touch  or  see  any  infidel  book,  or  hear  of  any  new* 
device  of  infidel  siig-acity,  immediately  thrown  into  the  utmost 
perturbation  and  alarm  !  And  why  ?  They  have  never  had  the 
coura^J^e  to  examine  what  evidences  our  relijrion  has  to  show'  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin,  and  their  faith  is  exposc'd  to  all  the 
variations  of  their  experience.  In  conclusion,  let  us  remind  our 
readers  that,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  Christianity  will  ever,  be  deprived  of  the  support  of 
Revelation,  the  date  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
h  anterior  to,  and  of  course  their  existence  and  Divine  authority, 
as  distinct  facts,  are  independent  of  the  settlement  of  their  re¬ 
spective  canons  of  inspired  scripture.  Nor  did  all  the  uncerUnnty 
which,  in  the  age  succetMling  the  apostles’,  we  know'  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  this  or  that  apostoliral 
writing,  prevent  either  the  preservation  or  dissemination  of  the 
Christian  faith. 


Art.  y,  1.  A  Treatise  on  Geology.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G  S. 
Professor  of  (xeology  in  King’s  College,  laMidon ;  SiC,  Ac.  Ac. 
Vol.  1.  London  :  laniginan. 

2.  Considerations  on  Modem  Theories  of  Geology ^  and  their  Con- 
tistency  or  / nconsi.stmcy  with  the  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  (tis- 
bornk,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  London.  J837. 

3.  Aeic  and  Conclusive  Phy.sical  Demoustraiions,  both  of  the  Fact  and 
Periml  oj  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  and  oj  its  haring  been  the  only  event 
of  the  kind  th'^t  has  ever  oecurred  upon  the  Earth.  By  (Ikokor 
Kairholmk,  b  London:  Hidgway.  ItKiJ* 

11'  is  scarcely  necessaiy  for  us  to  siiv?  that  Professor  Pliillips 
^  has  given  an  admirable  exhibition  o(  the  science  of  Cieology,  in 
its  present  state — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  volume  carries  us;  lor  it 
IS  hut  the  first  of  two,  W'e  presume,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
stratified  rocks,  as  the  second  w  ill  doubtless  be  to  the  unstratified. 
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llw  lon^  established  eminence  is  a  siiOicient  trnanmteo  for  tlie 
ncciiracy  and  value  of  the  c*onipendiinn  he  has  been  at  the  trouble 
of  making,  for  the  public  l>enetit;  and,  although  some  parts  of  it 
will  Im?  found,  we  expect,  too  scientific  for  p^eneral  readers,  all 
|>ersons  desirous  of  understanding  the  subject  w  ill  find  themselves 
amply  rejMiid  for  its  perusal. 

(hir  commendation  of  Mr.  IMdIlips'  work,  however,  (which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  ninety-seventh  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaslia), 
must  not  l)e  undersUKxl  to  commit  us  to  the  approval  of  all  that  is 
to  Ih‘  fouiul  in  it.  Not  that  there  is  any  considerable  peculiarity 
in  his  Imok.  He  is  one  of  the  ^eolot^ists  of  the  day,  and  he 
follows  in  the  jj^enend  track.  It  is  with  the  Ji^eolofry  of  the  dav 
that  we  are  out  of  humour.  Not,  assuredly,  wdth  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  dilij^ent  and  (pialified  observers,  from  the  north-west 
passage,  to  the  Himalaya  inoiinUiins ;  nor  wdth  the  patient  and 
repeated  observations,  by  which  facts  relating  to  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  are  accumulating  with  unexampled  ni])idity ;  but  we 
are  displeased  wdth  the  spirit  of  geological  theorizing,  which,  as 
though  it  would  nike  revenge  for  the  check  it  received  a  few 
years  ago,  has  lH*come,  all  at  once,  as  we  think,  rampant  in  pre¬ 
cipitancy  and  rashness.  Thus,  for  example,  is  now^  gravely  in¬ 
culcated  in  lHM)ks  of  ijt’ohkjf/y  and  by  men  of  the  higlu*st  name,  the 
doctrine  of  the  primary  nebulosity  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
the  prcMluction  of  all  li(piid  nud  solid  matters  by  condensation,  on 
the  gnidiial  cooling  down  of  the  gjiseous  chaos,  and  its  becoming 
first  incandesct'nt,  and  afterwjirds  tempenite.  We  give  a  sample 
of  tlie  manner, — the  fiimsy  and  unsjitisfactory  in.anner — in  which 
such  mere  s|wculationsas  this  are  now  built  up  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thetiry.  From  ‘  niiithematical  science  and  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions*  we  are  told — 

‘  It  results,  1.  riiat  the  figure  ef  the  earth  is  an  ohlate  spheroid, 
such  ns  would  Ih'  pmduced  by  revolution  on  its  axis,  provided  tlie  con¬ 
stituent  matter  of  the  globe  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  allowed  freely 
to  amingt*  itstdf  in  obedience  to  the  central  and  tangential  forces  con- 
ct»rned.  2.  It  is  ascertained  as  a  consequence  of  the  theory  of  the 
nnsin’s  motions,  that  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  only  more 
dens4»  than  the  exterior,  but  that  the  inner  surfaces  of  equal  density  are 
Hymmetrical  to  the  same  centre  and  axis  ns  the  external  elliptical 
figurt*.* 

*  From  thes(»  oliservations  conjoined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
matter  of  the  gloln*,  having  free  relative  motion,  was  arranged  under 
the  dtmble  intiuenct^of  ctnitral  and  tangential  forces;  and  consiHpiently, 
that  the  sulhitances  in  the  interior  must  lie  naturally  at  le;ist  as  heavy 
as  thow*  lumr  the  surface  under  the  same  circumstances. 

*  Free  rehuive  motion  to  the  extent  here  required,  viz.  to  the  central 
|»arts,  implii>s  a  toUil  iiuxdierence  or  fiuidity  of  the  mass  of  theglolie.’ 

— pp 
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Hut  where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing  the  interior  parts  <if 
the  earth  are  to  have  hiui  ‘tree  relative  motion  to  tlie  centre?’ 
Ami  why  iniji^lit  not  the  arrangement  of  them,  in  harmony  with 
‘  the  double  influences  of  central  mul  tangential  forces,’  have  bt»eii 
the  act  of  creative  wisdom  and  power  ?  Is  it  in  any  respect  pro- 
kihle,  that,  if  the  j^lohe  wiis  pnKluced  in  a  solid  state,  its  structure 
would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  influences  to  which  it 
WJis  to  be  subjected  ?  And  yet  there  is  no  force  in  the  argument, 
unless  this  is  not  merely  probable,  but  cerUiin.  In  truth,  the 
business  of  i^eolojj;ical  theorizinjr  is  now  taken  up  by  so  many 
bauds,  that  it  acquires  the  superficial  character  of  ordinary  men. 
It  wants  the  modesty  of  ji^reat  minds.  The  sobriety  and  caution 
of  Cuvier  and  Hutton,  may  well  rebuke  the  inconsiderate  haste 
and  doj^matism  of  more  recent  speculators;  and  the  disciples 
would  succeed  better,  if  they  w'ould  cultivate  more  of  the  spirit  of 
their  masters. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mischiefs  of  the  present  spirit  of  ji^eo- 
logical  dojrmatism,  is  its  influence  on  the  rejj^ard  due  to  the 
inspired  writinji^s.  Amonjr  dabblers  in  this  science,  there  ^rows 
up  a  pert  habit  of  denying  the  accunicy  of  scriptural  statements, 
and  of  lau^hin^  at  the  belief  of  them.  With  them,  the  inspired 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  are  truth  ‘  surrounded  with 
a  ^arb  of  oriental  fiction,’  and  hesiUition  to  admit  theories  w  hich 
invalidate  them  is  denounced  as  ‘  narrow  religionism.’  Now  we 
he^  to  siiy,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  an  exact  accordance  between 
the  works  of  God  and  his  word ;  and  that  w^e  shall  have  no  mis- 
^ivinjrs,  whenever  the  latter  can  be  fairly  and  fully  tried  by  the 
former.  Hut  we  mainUiin  that  this  time  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
we  protest  against  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  sacred  oracles 
W'ith  present  ^eolo«^ic«d  theories.  They  are  themselves  far  too 
crude  and  uncertain  to  constitute  a  just  standard  of  comparison. 

W  e  are  sorry  that  good  men  have  ever  made  this  attempt;  and 
we  may  justify  this  expression  of  regret  by  a  glance  at  what  has 
already  taken  place.  Alarm  w'lts  Uiken  by  some  of  the  friends  ot 
religion  at  the  geological  theories  broached  at  a  former  period ; 
and  eager  endeavours  w'ere  made  to  reconcile  the  scriptural  state¬ 
ments  with  than.  .  But  what  is  now  become  of  those  theories  ? 
Geologists  themselves  have  exploded  and  abandoned  them.  All 
the  pains  that  were  taken  to  explain  the  bible  by  them  w’as,  there¬ 
fore,  labour  in  vain  ;  the  same  work  is  to  be  done  again,  with  the 
set  of  geological  doctrines  at  present  in  fashion.  We  see  now 
what  the  divines  of  the  preceding  age  ought  to  have  done. 
Instead  of  lieing  frightened  at  the  geological  tlieories,  tl^y  ought 
luti  to  have  admitted  tfeem.  They  should  have  treated  them  as, 
what  they  were,  the  crude  deductions  of  a  young  and  imperfect 
science,  and  have  refused  to  bring  the  verities  of  holy  writ  into 
comparison  w’ith  them,  until  they  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
fully  established.  And  the  same  thing  should  l>e  done  by  tlie 
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frieiulH  of  the  bible  now.  Altliouo:li  (leolojry  as  n  science,  lias 
made  raiiid  advanct%  and  the  immense  and  prou^ressive  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  is  hourly  wideninjr  and  consolidating  tlie  basis  on 
which  H  sound  theory  may  ultimately  rest,  there  is  little — we 
mij^ht  almost  say  there  is  nothing — in  present  jreoloji^icjil  theories, 
deservinj(  the  character  of  established  truth.  Not  one  of  them 
pretends  to  accouitt  for  all  the  facts.  Cieolo^ists  are  not  agreed 
amon^  themselves  as  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science.  'I'he  igneous  origin  of  the  unstnitified  rocks  is  dis¬ 
puted.  'I'he  necH‘ssity  of  immense  periods  of  time  is  called  in 
<|uestion.  I.eadinjr  and  critical  facts,  such  jis  the  occurrence  of 
human  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  are  under  discussion.  First  rate 
j^eolo^ists  arc  retractinjr  the  opinions,  which  were  a  few  years 
a^o  published  with  the  utmost  confidence  by  themselves.  The 
whole  scienct*  (apart  from  its  facts)  is  perpetually  shiftino;,  like  a 
(piicksand.  And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  scpiare  the  bible  with 
it  !  Our  reply  is.  No,  ji^entlemen.  First  a^ree  amonjr  yourselves, 
as  to  the  results  you  have  esUiblished ;  ana  then  let  tlie  wisdom 
of  another  generation,  and  the  observations  of  new  discoverers, 
put  your  t*onclusions  to  the  test.  To  answer  to  the  successive 
cjills  we  have  had  from  your  school  of  philosophy,  the  bible  ouji^ht 
to  have  been  a  nose  of  wax,  capable  of  beinj^  accommodated  to 
different,  if  not  to  opposite  forms.  Hut  this  it  is  not.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  it  will  accord  with  the  true  syste^n  of  nature,  but  it  will 
amird  with  no  other ;  and  we  shall  find  no  agreement,  therefore, 
but  rather  contnidiction  and  perplexity,  if  we  compare  itwdthone 
that  is  erroneous.  Inquire  further,  jj^entlemen  ;  settle  your  own 
differences ;  find  a  theory  which  will  harmonize  with  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  (as  doubtless  the  bible  will)  ;  establish  its  truth ;  ana  let 
us  hear  from  you  a^iin. 

We  are  in  no  expectation  of  receiviiiir  a  fair  challenge,  at  an 
earlv  dale.  First,  beciiuse  the  field  of  observation  requiring  to  Ik* 
explored,  is  of  vast  dimensions.  It  comprehends  the  entire  sur- 
fai*e  of  the  globe  ;  a  mere  inch  of  which  has  as  yet  been  examined, 
and  every  literal  inch  of  which  may  disclose  facts  subversive  of  all 
antectMlent  theory, — to  say  nothing  of  the  larger,  and  perhaps  the 
more  imporUuit  portion  of  it  (the  lied  of  the  ocean),  which  never 
can  be  examined  at  all.  And  next,  bec*ause  the  principles  adopt¬ 
ed  are  never  likely  to  lead  to  the  truth.  With  great  semblance  of 
wisjiom,  but  with  real  folly,  geologists  have  adopted  analotjy  as 
their  guide.  They  will  believe  to  have  operated  in  the  past  only 
sucli  muses  as  are  in  action  at  the  present.  The  very  mention  of 
supernatural  causes  excites  their  disgust.  It  is  beyond  the  range 
of  experience,  they  tell  us,  and  they  will  not  entertain  the  sup- 
pi>sition.  In  this  way  they  never  ran  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  bible,  by  the  narrations  of  which  supernatural  causes 
aie  distinctly  prestmted  to  us.  And  with  equal  confidence  we 
may  assert,  that,  in  this  way,  they  never  can  come  to  an  explana- 
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tion  of  facts;  of  which  the  existing*  diHiculties  of  geolop^ical 
science  are  a  pretty  clear  indication. 

But  we  are  detaining  our  readers  too  long  from  the  contents  of 
the  other  w’orks  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Gisborne’s  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  and  ably  written  pamphlet,  composed  in 
a  spirit  which  cannot  be  too  highly  admired.  We  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  should  have  tried  nis  hand  at  harmonizing  the  geo¬ 
logists  with  Moses.  As  a  sample  of  the  tract,  we  give  the 
following  passage,  relating  to  the  theory  of  inctindescence  ;  or  in 
plain  terms  to  the  notion,  that  the  earth,  having  been  originally 
so.w'arm  as  to  be  all  vapour,  became,  in  the  process  of  cooling,  a 
solid,  at  a  white  heat. 

‘  Of  the  precwling  statement  it  is  snlhcieiit  at  pri'sent  to  observe 
that  this  incandescence  of  the  gloln*  and  the  fusion  of  all  its  materials, 
circumstances  the  result  of  which  a])parently  would  have  been  a  gloln? 
of  lava  or  of  vitrification,  are  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  it  is  im|N»ssihle 
for  OiMdogy  to  demonstrate,  and  which  has  in»t  a  shadow  of  conntenance 
ill  the  Mosaic  narrative.  But  there  is  an  inference  deduced  from  it, 
to  which  it  is  requisite  to  advert. 

*  The  hyjwthesis  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  is  thus  at  once 
removed.  We  argue  thus : — It  is  demonstrable  from  Geology,  that 
there  was  a  period  when  no  organic  lieings  had  existence  ;  these  or- 
gjinic  beings  must  therefore  have  had  a  beginning  subserpiently  to  this 
|»eriod  ;  and  where  is  that  beginning  to  he  found  hut  in  the  will  and 
fiat  of  an  intelligent  and  all-wise  Creator.’* 

‘  I  fear  that  the  votary  of  the  absurd  and  xXtheistical  tenet  of  an 
eternal  succession  of  causes  will  have  little  difhculty  in  disposing  of 
this  argument.  He  will  say,  that  it  leaves  his  strong  holds  exactly  as 
it  found  them.  He  will  ask  whether,  if  substances  had  a  lieginning, 
the  granite  that  was  to  be  fused,  and  the  matter  of  the  planet  that  was 
to  be  made  incandescent,  did  not  need  one  equally  with  any  snhst>quent 
organized  Isulies.  He  will  affirm  that  Dr.  Buckland’s  argument  breaks 
no  link  in  the  chain,  interrupts  no  continuity  ;  that  to  have  any  validity, 
it  must  commence  by  proving  a  time  when  nothing  existed.  He  will 
add,  that  the  burning  and  unorganic  granite,  as.suming  its  reality,  was 
merely  one  of  the  steps  in  his  endless  train  t)f  causes  and  effects  ;  <me 
of  the  successive  alternations,  regular  or  irregular,  of  inhabited  or  un¬ 
inhabited  worlds  ;  and  that  whether  it  occurred  ten  thousands  or  ten 
millions  of  years  backwards  in  the  succession,  is  to  him  a  circumstance 
of  perfect  indifference. 

‘  The  services  of  Geology  to  religion  are  often  miscalculated  or  mis¬ 
placed  by  able  writers.  Tfnise  services  are  of  large  amount.  But  in  no 
respect  do  they  consist  in  geological  theories,  which  the  supporter  of 
theory  isdesirous  of  associating  in  the  praise:  they  consist  wholly  in  ge<ilo- 
gical  facts.  By  researches  into  the  strata  of  the  earth,  a  very  large  acces- 
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%\on  ha*  been  made  to  the  number  previously  known  of  organized 
beings.  The  remains  of  all  th<»8e  beings  are  stamped  wdth  proofs  of 
the  power,  the  wisdon),  and  the  gtHnlness  of  the  (treat  Oeator.  And 
Dr.  Hticklaiid,  by  his  luminous  development  of  these  proofs,  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  examples  drawn  from  the  various  forms  of  animal  life,  has 
not  only  given  to  the  world  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  industry,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  discernment,  hut  has  rendered  permanent  aid  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  whatever  may  Ik‘  the  ultimate  opinion  of  men  respecting 
the  geoh»gical  theory  which  he  advocates. 

*  Occasimially  we  hear  from  geologists  an  intimation,  that  some  con- 
ciMwion  might  l)e  expected  from  the  literal  interpreter  of  Scripture  to 
mt»et  the  compensation  which  Geology  offers  in  the  shape  of  additi<mal 
testimony  to  religious  truth.  Such  intimations  are  inconsiderate.  To 
the  iK'iiefit  of  i\ny  just ijiahle  interpretation,  though  different  from  that 
which  hivs  hitherto  favn  received,  of  the  Mosaic  record,  geologists  are 
entitled  without  paying  for  it.  Of  the  original  interpretation,  if  1k*- 
lieveil  to  l)e  the  truth,  not  an  atom  can  he  relinquished  on  the  principle 
of  harter.* — pp.  21 — 24. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Fiairholnie  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  deluge,  and  must  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commend¬ 
ation.  It  cannot  be  read  without  great  interest  and  instruction, 
and  is  destined,  we  think,  to  apply  a  reasonable  and  powerful 
check  to  the  nish  speculations  of  which  we  have  complained. 
Defore  we  enter  on  the  principal  matter  of  the  book,  however, 
we  must  indulge  ourselves  with  an  important  extract  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  diluvial  huintin  remains ; 
both  that  our  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  cttse, 
and  that  they  may  see  against  what  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  the 
willing  incredulity  of  geologists  generally  on  this  subject  can 
maintain  itself. 

*  Piussing  over  various  other  instances,  in  which  human  hones  have 
Ikm*!!  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  fossils — as  at  Durfort, 
hv  M.  Firmas ;  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden;  in  numerous  caves  and 
fissures  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  detailed  liy  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
Diluvinna^  &c., — I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  instance  that  has  yet  occurred,  in  the  idea  that  any  one  undoubted 
instance  of  wmji,  as  fossil,  is  as  g(M>d  as  a  ihousand,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  long-contested  fact. 

‘  The  instance  in  question  occurred  at  Kostritz,  a  small  town  in  the 
iK'autiful  vale  of  the  Elster,  in  Uppc  r  Saxony.  A  very  clear  account 
was  given  of  this  de^iosit,  in  lb20,  by  the  Baron  von  Schlotheini, 
published  at  (Jotha.  and  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  M'eaver, 
x\w  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  lb23.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the 
objections  which  had  lH*en  urged  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Baron,  that  ‘  iuan  was  uuyuestionahly  Jot/nd  in  a  Jossil  state  in  this 
drjtosit,  1  myself  visited  Kostritz,  and  spent  several  days  there,  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  for  the  express  pur|K>se  of  a  careful  examination  of 
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the  hicality,  and  the  circumstances.  I  there  had  the  advanta^  of  the 
fullest  ami  clearest  information,  from  Dr.  Schottin,  of  Kostritz,  who 
had  long  resided  there,  and  by  whom  the  attention  of  M.  von  Schlo- 
theim  was  called  to  the  fossil  deposits  in  the  neighbouring  gypsum 
quarries,  from  whence,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  human  and  other 
lames  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  extiacieil.  From  Prince  Reuss 
also,  the  proprietor  of  the  (juarries,  and  the  possess(»r  of  S4»me  moHt 
intert'sting  specimens,  Imth  human  and  quadruped,  I  received  the 
kindest  attentions,  and  every  facility  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries.  The 
tenant  of  the  quarries,  also,  an  intelligent  and  resjwctable  man,  who 
had  jwrsonally  assisted  in  some  (►f  the  most  interesting  discoveries, 
pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  spot,  the  exact  localities.  Without  entering 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  geological  facts  exhibited  on  this  interesting  sjmt, 
it  may  l)e  sufticient  here  to  state  that  the  whole  of  this  gently  undulat* 
ing  country,  is  of  the  most  smcMith  and  rounded  forms  on  the  surface; 
that  the  quarries  are  of  gypsum,  used  as  lime  (but  not  at  present 
worked)  ;  that  they  occur  on  the  rising  ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
valley,  and  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  river,  as  altogether  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  the  human  bones  having  l>een  subsequently  mingled  with 
the  more  ancient  fossil  Ixmes,  by  any  land-tl(KKl,  or  other  local  cause, 
which  solution  had  been  suggested  as  probable  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in 
alluding  to  the  Baron’s  account  of  the  fosvsils  of  Kostritz.  The  whole 
of  that  country  is  rather  deeply  overspread  with  a  diluvial  covering  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  tn  this  diluvial  loam,  are  pebbles  of  granite 
and  of  various  other  distant  rocks.  In  viewing  the  locality  of  thegy|)- 
sum  quarries,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  before  the  ground  was  broken  in 
upon,  in  search  of  tliat  limestone,  there  existed,  in  that  spot,  the  same 
smooth  and  rounded  forms  which  prevail  universally  around.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  no  open  cavern,  or  superficial  fissure 
into  which,  as  it  might  be  thought,  limes  could  have  been  subsequently 
dragged  by  wild  beasts,  or  drifted  by  land-fioods.  Indeed,  the  only 
running  stream  near,  is  the  Elster,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  lower  in  level,  with  a  wide  intervening 
valley,  the  whole  of  which  must  have  been  filled,  from  side  to  side, 
with  water,  before  any  land-fi(M)d  could,  by  possibility,  reach  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  quarries.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ground,  previous  to 
its  being  broken  up  in  search  of  gypsum,  had  been  undisturbed,  ever 
since  the  period  when  that  smooth  and  rounded  surface,  with  its  deep 
diluvial  covering,  had  been  imparted  to  that  country  ;  and  as  the  hare 
rocks,  on  being  stripped  of  this  deep  diluvial  covering,  have  a  very 
broken  and  rugged  surface,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 
diluvium,  (whatever  that  cause  might  be,)  was  also  the  agent,  in 
rounding  off  the  forms  of  that  deposit,  and  in  moulding  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  into  its  present  gently  undulating,  and  beautiful 
appearance. 

‘  After  the  removal  of  six  or  eight  feet  of  this  diluvium,  the  workmen 
reached  the  calcareous  rock  of  which  they  were  in  search.  This  is 
described  by  M,  von  Schlotheim  as  follows :  ‘  At  Politz,  the  upper 
quarry  is  extremely  instructive,  exhibiting  wide  fissures  and  caverns, 
entirely  filled  with  the  alluvial  loam,*  (diluvium)  '  which  covers  the 
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whole  country,  to  a  great  extent.  Considerable  masses  of  stalctite 
appear  in  several  places  ;  and  here,  princi])ally,  were  found  those  lH)ne8 
of  largt*  land  quadrujieds,  now  in  my  collection.  They  were  met  with 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  nu bedded  in  the  loam  of  one  of  the  wider 
canities.  All  the  bones  are  more  or  less  changed,  and  penetrated  with 
calcareous  matter.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  is  nearly  the  sjinie 
as  that  of  the  bones  found  at  (Jaylenrenth,  Scharzfeld,  and  the  other 
(lerman  bone  caves  ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  of  an 
canal  age,  and  referable  to  the  same  epoch  of  the  ancient  ivorld.  At 
Kostritz,  the  entire  gypseous  mass  is  intersected  and  perforated  by 
fissures  and  cavities,  which  follow  every  direction,  and  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  serpentine  channels,  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 
They  are  filled,  throvghout ,  with  the  alluvial  de])osits,  even  to  the 
greatest  depth ;  and  this  loamy  sediment  a])pears  to  be  deposited  hori¬ 
zontally,  for  short  distances,  yielding,  in  clusters,  as  it  were,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  a  nnnil)er  of  bones  of  land  animals, 
amonf(st  which  are  disclosed  to  view,  also,  human  bones.*  After  some 
further  descriptions  of  other  fissures,  and  their  fossil  contents,  the 
Baron,  (who  had  an  advantage  which  I  had  not,  in  seeing  the  working 
of  the  quarries,  and  of,  himself,  discovering  the  bones  which  he  des¬ 
cribes,)  proceeds  thus  to  sum  up  the  evidence  :  ^  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  human  liones  could  never  have  lieen  buried  here,  nor  have  fallen 
into  the  fissures  in  the  gypsum,  during  battles  in  ancient  times,’  (the 
human  bones  are  few,  and  completely  detached  and  isolated),  ‘  nor 
have  bet»n  thus  mutilated  and  lodged  by  any  other  accidental  cause  in 
more  miKlern  times ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  found,  with  the 
other  animal  remains,  under  the  same  relations ;  not  constituting  con¬ 
nected  skeletons,  but  collected  in  various  groups,  in  the  deposits  of 
loam,  that  occupy  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  gypsum  :  they  appear 
therefore,  to  have  Ihhmi  strictly  fossil,  and  to  have  been  swept  hither  by 
fiootis,  with  the  other  animal  remains,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  alluvial  tract  itself.  It  has  already  been  remarked  by  Cuvier  that 
the  e]H>ch  of  a  great  deluge,  by  which  many  animals  were  destroyed, 
whose  remains  are  now  found  in  alluvial  *  (diluvial)  ‘  tracts  alone,  and 
not  in  any  strata  of  an  earlier  era,  nearly  coincides  with  our  chro¬ 
nology  ;  and  the  traditions  of  such  a  deluge,  preserved  among  all 
nations,  now  appear  confirmed,  by  the  instructive  documents  at  present 
lying  before  us.* 

*  Strong  as  my  own  impressions  formerly  were  on  reading  this  ac- 
count,  they  were  increased  to  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it, 
on  visiting  the  spot,  and  on  witnessing,  not  only  the  conclusive  geolo¬ 
gical  nhenomena  presented  by  the  general  view  of  the  valley  of  Kostritz, 
but  also  on  examining  fine  specimens  of  the  human  and  other  bones, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  tortuous  fissures  of  the  rock.  Of  those  of 
(juadrupeds,  M.  \’’on  Schlotheim  enumerates  those  of  the  rhinoceros, 
the  lion  or  tiger,  the  hyiena,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  hare,  and 
the  rabbit ;  as  also  the  Ixrnes  of  the  owl,  and  other  birds.  Since  the  pe- 
riw  when  he  wrote  (1820),  other  lames  have  been  found,  and  amongst 
them,  th^  of  a  small  elephant,  of  which  I  saw  the  tusk,  in  the  etd- 
ection  of  Dr.  Schottin  ;  it  was  but  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The 
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(Mines  of  the  elk  and  the  reindeer  have  also  been  since  identified  ;  and 
it  is  sciircely  necesstiry  iipiiii  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  an 
extract  from  Cuvier,  already  quoted,  must  have  done,  tti  so  ohvimis  an 
anomaly  as  the  mixture  of  the  remains  of  the  latter,  with  those  of  the 
elephant  ami  the  rhinoceros,  which  never  could  have  occurred,  but  for 
the  confusion  arisinj;  from  some  such  event  as  a  general  deluge  ;  since 
the  structure  of  the  feet  and  hones  of  the  reindevr,  obviously  bespejiks 
the  snowy  regions  for  which,  alone,  it  is  In'st  ada])ted  ;  latitudes  quite 
uiisuited  to  such  luxuriance  of  vegetation  as  the  other  unwieldy  animals 
must  necessjirily  have  required  for  their  sustenance. 

‘  The  specimens  of  the  Inmes  of  mail,  seem  here  to  be  dis|K*rsed  in 
the  diluvium,  exactly  in  that  small  projmrtion  which  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  have  expected.  While  the  bones  of  (piadrupeds  have  l)ei*n  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  those  of  the  human  species  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  twenty  specimens.  Stime  of  these  were  collected  and 
retained  by  M.  von  Schlotheim,  after  whose  death,  they  were  placed, 
as  I  wius  informed,  in  the  Aluseum  at  Berlin.  Of  these,  he  mentions 
fragments  of  the  arm  and  thigh  bone  of  man,  as  having  been  found  by 
him  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  country,  and 
*  eight  feet  deeper  than  two  phalanges  of  the  rhinoceros*  Othe’’  single 
s|)ecimens  are  seen  in  the  private  collections  of  the  neighlMuirhood  of 
Kostritz.  A  portion  of  a  human  cranium,  and  of  a  leg  iMuie,  have  also 
Ik'cii  procured  for  the  British  ]Museum,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
case,  as  the  more  entire  specimen  bmnd  at  Guadaloujie,  which  has  now, 
at  length,  been  ])laced  in  a  situation  suited  to  its  high  iiiteri^st  and 
value.  The  alnive  two  bones  are  marked  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Schottin.  In  the  possession  of  Prince  Reuss,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  rib  of  a  young  ])erson,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  from 
which  I  nuule  a  drawing  the  size  of  nature  ;  as  also  «»f  two  Inmes, 
which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mind,  and  which  now  Indong 
to  Dr.  Schottin.  Tiiey  consist  of  the  tihia  and  the  radius  tif  an 
infant,  or  infants  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  months  old,  and  only 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.’ — pp.  40 — 40. 

His  ‘  New  and  Physicjil  Demonstration’  of  the  occurrence  and 
the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  Mr.  Fairholine  derives  from  a 
comprehensive,  and  we  think,  a  just  and  })hilosophical  view,  of 
the  existing  lands.  The  facts  he  adduces  are  these :  All  lands 
are  surrounded  by  w’ater,  the  continents  being  only  ishinds  of 
larger  dimensions.  All  of  them  consist  of  regions  more  or  less 
elevated,  smoothly  rounded,  and  sloping  on  all  sides  towards  the 
sea,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  slope 
tends,  with  equal  regularity,  towards  a  lake,  or  interior  sea.  In 
many  parts  the  shores  are  smoothed  off  to  the  exact  level  of  the 
ocean ;  and  they  were  originally  so  in  all  parts,  as  they  would 
have  been  still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  sea  eating 
away  the  land,  and  producing  cliffs.  VVe  may  suppose  the  lands, 
then,  restored  to  what  may  be  called  their  original  condition,  or 
their  condition  at  the  moment  when  the  sea  first  began  to  beat 
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upon  these  shores.  What  can  account  for  the  8Uj)erficial  form  of 
the  lands  tlius  presented  to  us?  Over  the  entire  ^lohe  there 
are  hij^h  j^ounds,  in  jrenenil  beautifully  rounded,  sloping  on 
ail  sides  to  \niter,  in  either  an  interior  or  the  exterior  sea, 
and  smoothed  off  exactly  to  its  surface.  How  came  this  ?  That 
this  is  not  tlie  shape  of  the  strata  hid  beneath  the  soil,  is  noto¬ 
rious.  At  almost  every  point  the  denuded  strata  would  present  a 
most  ruj^^ed  and  precipitous  surface ;  and  the  roundness  wliieh 
prevails  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  removal  of  portions  of 
the  stnita  in  some  places,  and  the  inWux^  up  of  hollows  by  the 
debris  in  others.  What  hits  done  this  ?  It  seems  impossible  not 
to  answer — the  action  of  water,  on  the  entire  surface  of  these 
lands. 

Hut  the  existinj^  lands  are  not  merely  rounded  and  sloped  to¬ 
wards  the  sea;  they  are  scooped  out  into  innumerable  valleys,  the 
features  of  which  deserve  close  observation.  They  have  all,  like 
the  lands  they  intersect,  a  regular  descent  towards  either  a  lake 
or  the  ocean,  to  which  they  extend  from  the  highest  mountains, 
and  through  the  amplest  plains.  No  valley  has  its  course  in  a 
stnii^ht  line,  but  makes  its  way  by  curvatures  resemblinji;  the 
course  of  a  river.  Every  leadinjj;  valley  receives  tributaries  on 
either  side,  and  often  these  a^ain  their  tributaries,  forminjj;  a 
system  which  may  be  compared  to  the  veins  in  the  animal  body ; 
and  every  tributary  valley  opens  into  its  principal  just  at  the 
pn»|)er  level  for  the  flow  of  water,  that  level  varyinjr  at  every 
yard,  but  never  beini^  missed  or  mistaken.  What  has  produced 
all  this  ?  'These  attain  are  evident  traces  of  the  operation  of 
water  over  the  face  of  entire  continents,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  'The  system  of  valleys  constitutes  a  natural  drainage.  Hut 
a  drainage /row  fcAu/ ?  From  mere  terrestial  and  atmospheric 
waters  ^  Clearly  not ;  since  these  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
mere  rills,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  valleys  themselves, 
which  they  have  evidently  not  formed,  but  taken  advantage  ot, 
to  make  their  w'ay  to  rest.  Hesides,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
valleys  are  dry,  never  having  been  used  for  atmospheric  or  ter¬ 
restial  dniinage  at  all ;  and  yet  these  are  all  like  the  rest,  and 
have  been  obviously  formed  bv  the  same  power.  Of  wdiat  waters 
then,  was  the  entire  system  of  valleys  at  any  time  the  drainage  ? 
Certaiidy,  of  the  waters  of  a  general  deluge. 

Such,  in  a  tew  words,  is  the  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  which 
our  author  adduces,  from  a  survey  of  the  earth’s  surface,  of  the 
iHTiirreiu'e  of  a  general  deluge  over  the  present  lands  ot  the 
globe.  Hut  he  takes  up,  also  the  further  and  more  diflicnlt  ques¬ 
tion  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  His  process,  however,  is 
still  simple.  He  hHtks  first  at  the  rivers.  In  the  valleys  of  which 
these  availed  themselves,  some  met  with  peunts  of  unequal  des¬ 
cent,  which  occasioned  rapids  or  water- falls.  Now,  as  ‘  water 
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wears  the  stones,’  if  it  coulci  be  ascertained  How  much  in  a  year, 
a  ^iven  stream  wears  away  at  present,  and  liow  much  it  has  worn 
away  since  its  action  he^n,  we  mi^ht  approach  to  an  estimate  of 
the  lenji^th  of  time  tliis  ‘  natural  saw  *  has  been  in  motion — that  is 
to  sjiy,  the  length  of  time  since  the  ^enenil  deluj^e  ;  inasmucli  iis 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dniina^e  of  the  terrestial  and  atmospheric 
^I'aters  must  have  commenced  immediately  after  the  disa})peanuice 
of  those  of  the  flood.  After  noticing  various  w  ater-falls  i»  w  hich 
the  rocks,  bein^  hard,  have  been  rather  polished  than  abriided  by 
the  stream,  he  adverts  to  the  cataract  of  Nia^ani,  by  which  it  is 
well-known  lar^e  portions  of  rock  have  been  cut  away;  and  by  a 
number  of  various  and  most  interesting  investigations  brinji^  out 
the  conclusion,  that  all  that  has  been  done  there  has  been  tlie 
work  of  from  four  to  five  thousiuid  years.. 

He  next  exfimines  the  sea  shores  to  ascerUiin  the  present  waste 
of  the  cliffs,  in  order  to  jud^e  how  lonjr  a  periinl  the  ocean  may 
have  tiiken  to  destroy  the  portion  interveninji^  between  the  present 
and  former  boundary  of  the  land.  And  here  also  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  from  four  to  five  thousand 
years  that  the  sea  has  been  in  action  on  the  shores,  it  appears 
therefore,  to  be  from  four  to  five  thousiind  years  a^o,  that  there 
occurred  that  j^eneral  deluj^e  by  which  the  existing  lands  were 
moulded.  Now  this  is  the  very  date  assigned  to  the  flood  by 
Moses. 

That  there  has  been  no  other  deluj^e  of  a  similar  nature  or  ex¬ 
tent,  the  proof  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  I'here  are  no  other 
similar  effects,  nor  any  in  magnitude  approaching  to  them. 

In  our  opinion,  the  author  makes  j^ood  his  conclusions;  and  is 
fairly  entitled  to  mill  the  process  by  which  he  brings  them  out  a 
‘  Demonstration,’ both  ‘  Physicjil,’  and  ‘New.*  If  we  are  not 
mistiiken,  it  will  make  sundry  eminent  ^eoloji^ists  bethink  them¬ 
selves.  At  all  events  it  will  satisfy  people  of  common  sense,  that 
there  is  little  j^ound  for  talking  of  the  Mosaic  delude  as  a  tran¬ 
quil  flow^  of  waters,  producing  little  change  in  the  surtace  of  the 
earth ;  or  for  ascribiny^  the  elevation  of  existinji^  lands  to  the  lin- 
ll^erinjr  process  of  earthquakes  many  times  repeated. 

We  have  preferred  jrivin^  the  substJince  of  Mr.  Fairholme’s 
argument  in  our  own  words,  both  for  brevity  and  simplicity.  But 
we  warmly  commend  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  w’here  they 
will  find  the  w  hole  subject  luminously  treated,  and  a  variety  of 
subordinate  points  explained,  to  which  we  cjinnot  advert,  ft  is 
his  opinion,  with  (Iranville  Penn  and  others,  that  the  existing 
lands  w  ere,  before  the  flood,  the  bed  of  the  ocean ;  this  idc'a  being 
founded  on  the  scriptiinil  dcclardtion  that  (lod  would  ‘destroy  Me 
earth*  or  the  land.  Hut  he  does  not  notice  the  <lifliculty  Jirising 
on  this  point,  from  the  identity  of  the  antediluvian  and  p(»st  dilu- 
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viaii  yeoqraphy  of  Moses.  It  has  loiijr  been  a  question,  what  is 
intended  by  ‘breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep;'  but 
while  it  remains  uncertain  only,  whether,  in  conjunction  with  a 
supernatural  deluge  of  water,  there  wtis  not  combined  a  super¬ 
natural  agitation  of  the  land,  there  must  be  an  element  of  per¬ 
plexity  thrown  into  all  attempts  at  geological  theory.  There  will 
probably  be  fouiul,  to  the  last,  more  facts  than  geologists  will  Ik* 
able  to  account  for. 


Art.  VI.  0/t  the  (  nion  of  the  IIoli/  Spirit  and  the  Church  in  the 
i\mvcrswn  oj  the  World.  Hy  the  Hev.  Thomas  W.  Jknkyn, 
Loiidim :  Snow.  18.37. 

1  'r  is  impossible  for  a  devout  mind  to  read  the  glowing  language 
*  of  prophecy,  when  it  describes  the  splendour  of  the  latter  days, 
without  an  emotion  of  rapture,  In  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  and  patriarchal  times,  prophets  and  kings  were  delighted 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  even  afar  oflf.  But  if  the  distiint  and 
dim  outline  of  that  majestic  vision  had  such  a  charm  for  the  eye 
of  faith,  with  how’  much  greater  delight  should  we  gaze  on  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  as  it  draws  nearer, 
and  bec(»nies  imire  distinctly  visible  ! 

'riie  sjicred  vtdume  contains  those  divine  principles,  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  and  life,  which,  w  hen  put  into  full  activity,  arc 
adecpiate  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The  truths  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  everliisting  Ciospel  have  a  direct  tendency,  if  carried 
into  action,  to  produce  the  results  which  Christians  expect  from 
them ;  and  they  are  accompanied  in  their  progress  by  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  Spirit.  'I  his  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  belief ;  but  the  in¬ 
ference  which  must  be  draw  n  from  numerous  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  I'he  footsteps  of  Deity  are  no  less  apparent  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity  than  they  were  of  old  on  the  soil  of 
Balestine.  God  luis  every  where  left  the  traces  of  his  presence 
where  his  word  has  been  preached,  and  his  name  recorded ;  and 
that  man  must  be  blind  of  undersUnuling  who  cannot  perceive 
the  pnnds  of  divine  agency  in  the  jutst  triumphs  of  the  cross  over 
idolatrous  Kurope.  No  su))erstition  has  in  the  })resent  day,  a 
greater  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  than  had  the  ancient  mytho¬ 
logy  in  the  Augustan  age:  and  that  power  wdiich,  ‘by  the  tool- 
ishiiess  ot  preacliing,’  could  (uertiirn  a  system  of  polytheism  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  genius  (d  Iloiner  and  \  irgil,  the  established  rtdi- 
gioii  ol  (ircece  and  Rome;  and  which  could  effect  this  w’ilh  such 
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weak  human  agency,  against  the  opposition  of  the  whole  Homan 
empire;  gave  a  sufficient  pledge  of  its  ability  to  perform,  even  to 
tlie  letter,  every  prediction  and  promise.  The  final  triumph  of 
die  Redeemer  is  certain.  ‘  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
♦enemies  under  his  feet.’ 

Yet,  when  we  contemplate  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  help  asking  with  painful  interest.  Why  it  is  that,  after 
man  has  possessed  the  Gospel  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
only  a  part  of  the  earth  is  under  its  influence.  I'here  is  a  great 
apjmrent  contrjidiction  betw'een  the  opulence  of  the  provision 
made  by  heaven  for  man’s  felicity,  and  the  poverty  of  the  results, — 
In'tween  the  omnipotence  of  the  Agent,  and  the  faUd  resistance 
made  to  his  influences. 

At  this  late  period  of  time  almost  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness :  for  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth  is 
nominally  Christian,  even  Christendom  itself  is  too  much  under 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Is,  then,  the  introduction  of 


Christianity  into  the  world  a  failure  ?  Is  the  great  apparatus, 
which  has  oeen  put  in  motion  by  a  divine  hand  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  our  species,  inadequate  to  its  purpose  ?  And  is  there 
not  that  living  principle,  that  creative  and  quickening  energy,  in 
the  sticred  wwd  which  we  have  always  believed?  We  cannot 
for  a  single  moment  entertain  these  doubts.  Hut  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire,  with  all  seriousness,  why  the  Gospel  has  so  long  been 
defrauded  of  its  triumphs,  and  why  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  not 
yet  fully  risen  upon  the  earth. 

To  ascribe  the  present  condition  of  man  to  an  act  of  divine 
sovereignty,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ileclarations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  for  though,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Supreme  Heing  is 
sovereign  in  all  his  actions,  and  sends  his  Gospel  to  w  hom  he 
will,  yet  he  has  long  since  issued  his  commission  to  his  servants 
to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  Hefore  this  command  was  given,  it  might  with  some  truth 
have  been  siiid  that  (iod  had  left  the  w'orld  to  itself.  Hut  after 
he  had  taken  off  the  interdict  from  heathen  nations,  it  would  be 
slandering  the  divine  consistency  to  attribute  their  continued 
ignorance  to  his  purpose. 

riie  work  of  converting  the  world  was  long  since  confided  to 
the  church,  with  the  cheering  promise  of  all  necesvsary  divine 
assistance ;  and  it  is  to  the  defective  suite  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  that  we  must  trace  the  present  mournful  condition  of 
man.  Hefore  the  period  of  its  final  triumph,  the  church  itself 
must  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  and  a  new  impulse  mu>t 
be  given  to  its  exertions. 

I'he  general  conviction  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  mis¬ 
sionary  labours,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  signs  of  the 
present  times,  and  plainly  indicates  to  an  observant  mind  that  the 
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time  of  the  earth’s  harvest  is  dniwinj^  nigli.  And  in  that  mar¬ 
vellous  concurrence  of  circumstiiiices  which  makes  the  present 
time  so  favourable  for  the  promulgation  of  Christian  truth,  we 
are  able  to  decipher  the  will  of  God  almost  as  plainly  as  in  his 
written  word.  'I'he  Christian  nations  tower  far  above  all  others 
in  the  fc^^^ry  of  civilization,  and  possess  a  politiv*al  power  and 
rank  which  command  universal  respect.  T\\e  extensive  commerce 
of  HriUiin  especially  brinj^  her  into  contact  with  every  nation ; 
by  means  of  her  colonies  and  forei«;n  dependencies,  she  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Enjrlish  lan^ua^e  and  literature  into  all  the  four 
(juarters  of  the  ^lobt',  rendering  it  far  from  improbable  that  it 
may  become  eventually  the  universjil  lan^uaj^e ;  her  navy 
sweeps  the  ocean  without  control,  and  her  arms  are  every  where 
invincible  both  by  sea  and  land. 

And  for  what  purpose  has  God  permitted  a  supremacy  so 
marked  to  those  who  are  the  depositories  of  his  oracles,  hut 
t4»  aH’ord  them  the  opjmrtunity  of  carryin|i(  into  effect  his  desij^ns 
o\  mercy  ?  For  this  present  position  of  Christendom  is  most 
favourable  :  the  church  needs  only  to  be  baptized  anew  with  the 
Spirit  of  ^race  and  love,  and  the  work  will  be  consummated. 

In  order  to  render  our  missionary  efforts  completely  success¬ 
ful,  they  must  be  prosecuted  with  apostolic  ardour,  and  the 
whole  church  must  be  instant  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  divine  influences  must  not  be  expected,  as  we  appre¬ 
hend  too  many  Christians  expect  them,  to  descend  at  once  on 
the  heathen,  but  on  the  C/hristian  world.  The  old  churches  of 
Clirist  will  first  feel  the  renovating  influence.  Tiie  wintry  state 
of  Christendom  will  disjippear,  the  snow’s  and  ice  w  ill  be  thawed, 
and  the  barren  waste  put  on  verdure  and  beauty.  This  was  the 
order  of  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  The  Spirit  was  first  poure<l 
4)11  believers,  and  by  them  the  blessing  was  imjxirted  to  the 
nations  around. 

In  vain  shall  we  l4)ok  for  the  C4m version  of  the  w'orld  before 
the  church  itself  is  thus  ren4)vate4l  by  the  ^Spirit  of  heaven.  Hut 
when  this  celestial  influence  is  all-pervadiiii^,  and  extends  to 
every  several  division  4)f  the  Christian  body,  it  will  en^aji^e  in 
its  enterprise  4»f  benevolence  with  new'  ardour,  and  a  rapid  suc- 
ctWion  of  triumphs  will  attend  its  inarch. 

It  is  therelore  highly  imporUint  that  a  ri^ht  impression  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject  be  maile  on  all  Christians.  He  who  shall 
ur4uise  the  4l4>rmaut  energies  4)f  the  church  of  Christ,  will  deserve 
well  4d  the  world  at  large.  He  is  a  benefactor  4)f  man  of  the 
higlu^t  nmk.  Ami  we  rejince  that  Mr.  Jenkyn  has  attempted 
t4>  bring  the  church  t4)  a  kiu^wledge  of  its  duty  ;  and  that  a 
W4»rk  4)1)  a  subject  of  such  importance  has  been  produce)!  by  a 
masterly  mind,  w’ell  trained  to  reflecti))!!,  and  disciplined  in  vari- 
4»us  learning,  hor  protouiid  thoughu  and  full  investigation  ot 
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its  subject,  the  trejitise  before  us  is  worthy  of  a  less  superficial 
age,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  masters  oi  theologicjil  literature. 

Indeed,  a  principal  fault  of  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
volume  is  too  great  reconditeness.  We  have  no  oojection  to  see 
a  topic  examined  in  all  its  bearings  till  it  is  exhausted ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that,  by  the  employment  of  abstruse  reason¬ 
ing,  a  writer  perplexes  and  mystifies  his  readers.  Mr.  Jenkyn 
is  not  altogether  free  from  this  fault.  His  own  mind,  which  is 
evidently  attached  to  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  deeply  tinctured 
with  a  learning  like  that  of  the  Puritiins  and  Reformers,  seizes 
on  truth  with  a  strong  grasp ;  but  the  effect  of  his  method  of 
treatment  is,  that  the  former  part  of  his  book  will  have  more 
charms  for  the  thoughtful  few  than  for  the  multitude.  Some  per¬ 
sons,  to  whom  the  whole  work  might  have  been  useful,  will  be 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  the  difficulty  of  the  first  pages. 
Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  ornament,  though  imaginative 
and  beautiful  in  no  ordinary  degree,  it  requires  too  much  labour 
and  thought  for  common  readers.  J'his  is  certiiinly  wrong :  for 
books  intended  to  be  extensively  useful  should  be  adapted  to  the 
average  understjinding  of  mankind.  Even  great  thoughts  appear 
most  graceful  in  simple  drapery  ;  and  their  beauty  always  strikes 
more  forcibly  than  w'lien  they  are  overloaded  with  the  stiff  and 
cumbrous  dress  of  schohtstic  learning. 

This,  however,  is  a  fault  of  the  work  only  at  its  coininence- 
inent  The  great  body  of  the  treatise  is  eloquent  and  impressive, 
and  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  pow  erful  effect  on  a  thought¬ 
ful  mind.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  of  which  treats 
on  divine  infiuences;  the  second,  on  the  union  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  church  in  their  administration.  The  extracts 
wliich  follow^,  wdll,  wx*  hope,  he  useful  to  our  readers,  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  entire  work  to  the  ministers  and  infiuential  members  of 
our  churches. 

‘  The  New  Testament  teaches  the  church  to  expect  particular  se^ 
nhin  in  wliich  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  production  of  eminent  holiness  and  piety. 

‘  The  entire  Scriptures,  and  all  the  iiidnctions  of  observation  and  ex- 
pi‘rience  in  religion,  confirm  the  doctrine  that  there  are  seasons  when 
the  spirits  of  giMxl  and  Indy  men  reali/.e,  more  than  at  others,  the  ex¬ 
istence,  the  character,  and  the  agency  of  this  Sujireme  Comforter. 
At  these  seasons,  whether  tliey  be  times  of  devotional  meditation  and 
study,  of  prt»ssing  and  intense  religious  exercisivs,  of  difficult  and  la- 
Inirious  duty,  or  whether  thev  be  times  of  bitter  and  overwhelming 
|H*rst*cution,  Christians  perceive  more  clearly  than  usual  the  loveliness 
of  moral  beauty,  see  more  of  the  glory  of  holiness  and  truth,  feel 
wanner  and  stronger  attachment  to  the  character  of  the  8aviour,  feel 
more  stmsibly  their  real  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  iK'Coine 
more  fully  absorbed  in  the  designs  which  iik  is  accomplishing.  At 
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such  seawiiiH  tht*  holy  soul  is  in  direct  communion  of  dis]M>sition  and 
interest  with  the  parent  Spirit ;  it  is  brought  into  a  more  proximate 

cminexion,  a  closer  intimacy,  and  a  nearer  view  than  ever  of  his  all. 

|H*rvading  agency  and  influences. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  The  spirits  of  good  men  often  realize  such  union  of  heart  with  the 
hli*s8ed  God  ius  to  feel  and  to  hecome  one  character  and  one  spirit  with 
him.  In  their  most  painful  anguish,  He  can  make  himself  so  present 
with  them,  lus  to  till  their  hearts  with  calm  and  peaceful  rapture,  or  to 
<lelight  them  with  joyful  and  transporting  emotions,  till  they  rejoice 
in  trihulation,  and  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave. 

*  As  the  Christian  church  was  engrafted  in  the  old  olive  of  the 
Jewish  church,  all  the  splendid  ])romises  which  sparkle  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  predictions  concerning  the  holy  stock,  belong  now  to  all  the 
branches. 

*  *  ♦  * 


*  If  these  promises  abide  valid,  and  if  these  Scrij)tures  canimt  Ik* 
broken,  it  is  not  enthusiasm  to  expect  such  seasons  ;  it  is  no  frenzv 
to  long  for  them,  and  to  share  in  them  is  no  fanaticism.  In  these  de- 
lightfid  st*itsons  conversions  will  hecome  general,  and  the  church  will 
always  expect  them  to  take  place.  In  the  present  day  the  church,  as 
a  church,  dm*s  not  KXi'Krr  men  to  he  converted.  When  conversions 
actually  <K*c»ir,  they  occur  confessedly  as  exce])tions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  general  rule  of  the  expectation  of  the  church  is  non-conversioM. 
When  an  instanci*  of  conversion  transj)ires,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  iis- 
tonislnnent,  it  is  reported  as  something  strange,  and  talked  of  as  a 
wtuiderful  and  unlookcd  for  event.  Were  the  church  in  her  right 
frame  and  tone,  her  wonder  would  have  been  excited  at  any  instances 
of  noiuc<»nversion,  and  the  fact,  that  any  failed  of  the  grace  of  (lod, 
would  thrill  her  with  emotions  of  astonishment  and  sadness.  What 


would  we  think  of  the  <»fhcers  of  a  hospital  who  trumpeted  forth  the 
wonderful  event  that  one  patient  had  been  cured  !  In  such  Institu- 
timis  the  *  incurables’  are  the  exception,  hut,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  they  are  the  rule.  'Fhe  wonder  expressed  by  Christians  at  in¬ 
stances  of  conversion,  ;istouishes  and  ])araly7.es  the  world.  J"he  wicked 
hear  this  and  are  glad  ;  for  they  S4iy,  ‘  these  believers  do  not  expect 
the  g\»sjH*l  to  he  the  power  of  G(k1  unto  salvation,  they  do  not  calculate 


on  those  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  to  he  healed  by  Christ  crucified ; 
the  (ios|H*l  is  something,  that  they  do  not  expect  us  to  believe,  and 
that  we  should  come  to  love  the  ‘altogether  lovely,’  is  to  them  an  un- 
ItHiked  for  event.’  For  the  church  that  expects  great  things  God  will 
do  great  things.  He  has  said  much  and  done  much  to  raise  in  his 
church  great  expectations,  and  he  never  said  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
•  StK'k  ye  me  in  vain.’  Let  us  then  awaken  to  the  day-light  of  the 
Son  of  M  an.  Kx|H*ctj^ii>ns  commensurate  with  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  |>romi.ses  »»f  (hnl  cannot  In*  visionary  tir  fanaticid  ;  and  to  them 
that  wait  lK*licvingly,  and  expectantly,  he  that  tarrieth  will  surely 
csnne :  ‘  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  ii£('Ai;sK  it  will  surelv  come,  and  will  not  tarry.’’ 
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On  the  preacliiiiji;  which  is  likely  to  effect  revivals,  we  have 
the  followinjr  striking?  passage  : 

‘  The  manner  of  such  preachinj?  consists  in  a  plain,  simple,  hircihle, 
and  direct  exhibition  of  ‘  the  wt>rd.*  I  he  pure  and  the  entire  word  is 
exhibited  to  the  mind.  The  jujculiarity  of  the  manner  is  in  its  adroit, 
ness  to  the  heart  and  imperiousness  to  the  conscience.  Its  language  is 
*  thou  art  the  man,*  and  the  hearer  feels  that  the  minister  means  him. 
Its  tone  is,  ‘  ^ow  is  the  accepted  time  and  it  demands  and  enforctvs 
an  immediate  surrender.  Laodicean  preachers  com])ose  sermons  that, 
like  a  prism,  make  their  congregation  feel  delighted  and  charmeil  with 
the  diversified  hues  and  charms  of  their  imagery.  Revival  ministers 
make  their  sermons,  like  a  lens,  to  ci»ncentrate  the  rays  of  truth,  and 
exhibit  them  with  an  untlinching  hand  in  near  connexion  with  the 
sinner,  till  they  burn  and  infiame  his  heart. 

‘  Now  read  the  sermon  preached  by  Peter  mi  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  revival  preaching,  and  a  model  for  reviving  ser¬ 
mons  ;  and  these  are  the  sermons  which  the  church  requires.  *l'here 
is  a  clear  presentation  of  Scriptural  truths  to  the  mind  without  any 
declamation  and  official  oratory.  All  is  argument,  clear,  jdain,  sim¬ 
ple,  cogent.  Scriptural,  fit  for  the  occasion,  direct  to  the  hearers,  in¬ 
flexibly  hard,  but  forged  in  the  furnace  of  a  burning  heart.  The  most 
puzzling  and  awful  doctrines  of  divinity  are  presented  in  their  own 
simplicity,  Indd  outline,  and  rugged  grandeur.  Why  cannot  we  preach 
the  divine  predestination  and  the  guilt  of  sinful  agency  as  Peter 
preached  them  ?  lie  preached  them  both  ;  he  qualified  neither  ;  nor 
did  he  make  one  neutralize  the  other.  Had  he  attempted  this,  he 
would  have  amused  his  hearers  instead  of  convincing  and  converting 
them.  The  sinner’s  conscience  is  relieved  from  itself  when  the 
preacher  stops  to  harmonize.  In  these  straightforward  statements 
Peter  felt  that  his  hearers  had  reason  and  conscience  and  feeling,  and 
could  perceive  the  light  <»f  evidence.  His  sermon  is  full  of  argumen¬ 
tative  evidence  of  his  leading  topic.  He  reasoned  with  them  from 
Scripture  and  fact.  He  aimed  at  convincing  them.  He  never  thought 
what  kind  of  preacher  they  would  esteem  him.  He  wanted  to  convert 
and  to  save  them.  He  felt  that  they  were  sinners  above  other  men,  but 
he  supposed  that,  depraved  as  they  were,  they  were  reasonable  crea¬ 
tures;  could  feel  the  force  (»f  argument  and  proof, — could  be  influenced 
by  a  clear  exhibition  of  truth, — could  feel  their  guilt,  if  he  proved 
to  them  that  they  had  murdered  the  Lord  of  glory, — could  re])ent  of 
the  enormous  atrocity  charged  on  them, — could  yield  homage  to  the 
claims  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  yield  it  then,  while  he  was  addressing 
to  tliem  arguments  adapted  to  accomplish  what  he  desired.  Why 
cannot  we  preach  in  this  way }  Is  there  not  a  lurking  dread  lest 
some  good  j)eople  should  adjudge  us  not  clearly  orthodox  }  Proh  pudor  ! 
who  are  these  inquisitors  of  orthodoxy  ?  W as  Peter  orthodox  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Was  Jesus  Christ  orthodox  on  the 
Mount  ?  And  what  is  this  reputation  f(»r  orthodoxy  worth  ?  Is  it 
worth  the  departure  from  the  Scriptural  models  of  preaching?  We 
cannot  be  convincing  if  we  preach  with  the  sup]K>sition  that  our 
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hearert  have  not  the  use  of  their  rathmal  powers.  We  cannot  i)e  per- 
auEfiive  if  we  imagine  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  yield  to  evidence. 
We  cannot  he  pathetic  if  we  l)elieve  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
feel  the  weight  and  the  force  of  truth.  We  cannot  convert  a  sinner 
from  the  eiTor  of  his  way  if  we  think  that  he  is  not  |K>sseHsed  of  con. 
science  capable  of  feeling  guilt.  Revival  preaching  is  that  which  un- 
dersa|M  all  the  works  and  towers  around  consciena*,  lays  a  train  to  fire 
it,  and  demands  an  immediate  and  unconditioiiiil  surrender  of  it  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Spirit.* — pp.  198—200. 


^rhe  whole  chapter  ‘On  the  Analogy  between  Modern  Revi- 
‘  vaU  and  the  Revival  which  took  place  on  the  Day  of  Pente- 
‘cost,’  and  the  sections  ‘On  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,*  on 
‘  Eminent  Holiness  Essential  to  Usefulness,*  and  ‘On  Travailing 
‘  in  Birth  for  the  souls  of  Men,*  are  deserving  of  deep  and  serious 
attention. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  we  not  merely  approve  of,  but 
greatly  admire  the  general  sentiments  of  this  treatise ;  and  it  is 
with  much  reluctance  that  we  express  our  non-acquiescence  with 
Mr.  Jenkyn*8  opinion  concerning  the  mode  of  the  Spirit’s  opera¬ 
tion.  The  subject  itself  is  awful,  mysterious,  and  inscrutable. 
An  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  on 
the  human  mind,  how'cver  unprofitable,  is  always  fascinating  to 
human  curiosity.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  been 
contented  to  leave  it  where  it  was  left  by  our  Lord :  ‘  the  wind 
‘  blow'eth  w’here  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof : 
‘  but  canst  not  tell  wdience  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is 
‘  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.* 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenkyn *s  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  resident  in  the  church  by  a  latent  presence  in  the 
Word,  as  magnetism  is  resident  in  the  loadstone.  We  give  the 
statement  in  his  own  words : 

*  The  constant  and  (lermanent  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the 
Word  of  truth.  It  is  in  the  Christian,  and  in  the  church,  only  iis  the 
word,  the  fixed  shrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  possessed  and  held  by 
them.  V\  here  the  Word  is  not,  there  the  presence  and  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not.  Where  the  Word  is  introduced,  there  his 
presence  and  influences  are  introduced.  Where  the  Word  is  rejected 
or  lust,  there  His  presence  and  influences  are  lost.  \\  hoever  pretends 
to  the  influences  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  Word,  or 
against  the  Word,  or  above  the  W*ord,  is  an  impostor.  In  the  Word, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  present  without  fluctuation,  diminution,  or  un¬ 
certainty  ;  present  as  sure  and  abiding  as  magnetism  in  the  loadstone, 
or  light  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  1  he  reader  will  please  to  War  in  mind  we  treat  now  of  only  the 
jiresence,  or  the  seat  of  the  presence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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and  not  of  their  developments  nnd  manifestations.  Magnetism  is 
always  present  in  the  loadstone,  hut  its  development  will  take  place 
only  in  certain  combinations.  Whoever  will  place  the  magnet  in  these 
combinations,  and  not  otherwise,  can  always  calculate  on  the  influence 
being  present  and  active.  With  the  sjune  certainty  may  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  calculate  on  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
lading  develojied  wherever  the  Word  is,  in  the  given  combinations, 

*  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.*  * — pp.  85, 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  in  the  word ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  an  almost  instinctive  repugnance  to 
this  particular  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  In  our  opinion,  it 
lowers  and  degrades  the  august  Author  of  all  good  by  making 
him  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  world,  and  it  takes  away 
from  the  church  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  exhilarating  in  the 
theory  of  divine  influences.  Neither  will  the  illustration  itself 
bear  to  be  strictly  examined.  For  if  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the 
word  as  uniformly  and  permanently  as  magnetism  in  the  load¬ 
stone,  then  the  word  must  necessarily  produce  a  uniform  effect 
under  all  circumstances,  and  will  attract  every  heart  to  which  it 
is  applied.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
the  church  may  calculate  on  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  developed  wherever  the  word  is,  in  the  given 
combinations,  ^  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.’  But  the 
error  in  reasoning  here  is,  that  the  author,  to  be  consistent  with 
his  theory,  must  suppose  faith  to  be  in  the  heart  previous  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture :  for 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  himself,  and  the 
•  divine  work  is  begun  in  the  heart  antecedent  to  the  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author  further  illustrates  his  opinion  in  a  way  sufficiently 
remarkable.  In  speaking  of  the  Saviour’s  promise  to  send  his 
Spirit  on  his  disciples,  Mr.  Jenkyn  says : 

‘  To  understand  this  clearly,  let  us  suppose  any  illustrious  teacher 
of  truth  to  make  a  similar  promise  ;  and,  to  explain  great  things  by 
little,  we  may  take  the  following  case : 

*  In  the  whole  history  of  mind  we  do  not  know  of  any  mere  human 
spirit  that  has  exercised  so  powerful  and  so  extensive  an  influence 
upon  the  spirits  of  men,  as  the  spirit  or  soul  of  Aristotle.  Imagine 
him  to  promise  his  disciples  that,  some  centuries  after  his  death  his 
spirit,  as  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  to  influence  and  to  guide  men  to 
philosophical  truth,  should  affect  their  minds  in  a  very  abundant  mea¬ 
sure,  and  should  diffuse  itself  with  all  the  enlarged  plentifulness  of  a 
shower.  In  this  case  we  would  not  understand  by  spirit,  the  essence 
which  constituted  the  subsistence,  and  individual  personality  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  His  spirit  as  an  individual  ])er8on,  would  by  the  time  in 
question  he  in  eternity  ;  but  all  that  constitutes  the  agency  by  which 
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the  spirit  of  Aristotle  could  act  up<m  other  minds  and  influence 
them  were,  not  in  eternity,  Imt  in  his  t>ooks,  or  rather  in  the  truths  which 
he  deliver^,  whether  contained  in  IxNiks  or  not.  All  his  feelings  and 
dispositions,  all  his  perceptions  and  sentiments  were  in  his  works.  His 
spirit,  therefore,  as  to  its  power  to  influence  mind,  was  as  much  and 
as  truly  in  his  works,  as  it  had  lieen  in  his  body.  While  it  was  in  the 
body  it  could  influence  other  spirits  only  by  the  truths  and  the  feelings 
which  it  developed ;  and  this  it  does  with  equal  fulness,  power,  an<l 
efficacy  in  his  works.  In  both  cases  his  spirit  was  read,  for  reading  is 
not  seeing  syllables,  but  receiving  the  communications  of  another 
mind. 

*  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  spirit  of  Aristotlew'us  poured  forth 
to  a  very  grtmt  extent,  and  with  very  great  power.  It  was  not  his 
essence  that  manifested  itself,  but  all  the  attributes  of  that  essence  by 
which  he  could  affect  and  influence  the  minds  of  others.  The  conse> 
quence  was  a  great  and  extensive  revival  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  spirit  of  Aristotle  was  diffused  and  shed  abroad  by  the 
translations  of  his  works  and  the  promulgation  of  his  d<Ktrines. 

‘  In  one  illustrious  instance,  an  instance  which  forms  the  imj>erish- 
able  glory  of  the  Gospel,  this  analogy  completely  fails.  In  the  revival 
of  philosophy  whicli  took  place,  the  spirit  of  Aristotle  did  not  exer¬ 
cise  any  spontaneous  desire  or  personal  will.* — pp.  95,  9(>. 


Unquestionably  ‘  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  *  is  contained  in  the 
book  of  his  inspiration.  But  this  is  completely  distinct  from  that 
spontaneous  influence  which  we  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exert 
in  the  application  of  evangelical  truth  to  the  human  heart,  and 
which,  It  is  evident,  Mr.  Jenkyn  also  believes;  therefore  the 
analogy  doejt  completely  fail.  For,  besides  the  reluctance  which 
the  pious  mind  feels  to  admit  a  comparison  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  Aristotle,  if  the  Spirit  be  present  in  his  word  only  as 
Aristotle  is  in  his  writings,  there  is  no  supernatural  influence 
whatever  in  the  church ;  if  the  Spirit  be  present  in  any  way  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  Aristotle  is  present  in  his  writings,  tlie 
analogy  does  not  hold  good,  and  is  quite  useless. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
autlior’s  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  have  observed  several  instances 
of  tliis;  as  (p.  101),  ‘  It  is  a  conceited  philosophy,  and  a  diseased 

*  theology  that  lead  any  men  to  conclude  that  the  activity  and  oper  • 

*  ation  of  means  tend  to  make  the  agency  of  God  less  real  or  less 

*  manifest  and  glorious.  He  is,  uninterruptedly,  in  intimate  con- 
‘  tact  wi^  all  second  causes,  supplying,  maintaining,  and  renew- 
‘ing  their  efficiency  ;*  (and  in  p.  102),  ‘  In  the  influence  which 
‘  the  magnet  throws  on  the  needle  there  is  an  efficiency  to  pro- 

*  ducc  effect ;  and,  in  the  phenomena,  God  does  not  act  imme- 
^diately9  either  on  the  needle  influenced,  or  on  the  magnet  in- 

*  fluencing ;  yet  all  is  his  work,  his  arrangement,  his  contrivance, 
‘and  his  agency  in  a  series  of  means.’  These  two  statements 
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are  certainly  irreconcilable :  for  we  cannot  conceive  how  God 
‘does  not  act  immediately  *  on  tlic  magnet,  if  he  be  ‘uninter- 
‘  ruptedly  in  intimate  contact  with  all  second  causes,  supplying, 
‘  maintaining,  and  renewing  their  efficiency.’ 

We  are  hapny,  however,  to  perceive  that  these  speculations 
of  the  author  ao  not  affect  the  practical  parts  of  his  work ;  and 
they  would  be  of  little  injurious  consequence,  were  it  not  that, 
occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  treatise,  they  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  that  which 
follows.  It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that  we  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  what  is  to  us  the  most  painful  part  of  criticism.  The  reason 
which  w'e  give  will,  v;e  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  the  author: 
it  is  no  other  than  the  great  excellence  of  the  work  itself.  In  a 
treatise  at  once  so  eloquent  and  so  profound,  we  are  sorry  to  find 
auy  imperfections,  any  thing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  its  impressions  on  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and  to  limit 
its  happy  influence  on  the  Christian  world. 

It  will  not  argue  much  for  the  discernment  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  if  this  work  be  suffered  to  remain  without 
a  cordial  w^elcome.  Should  it  not  communicate  a  strong  and 
enduring  impulse  to  Christian  efforts,  the  fault  will  be  in  the 
church  itself.  The  topic  on  which  it  treats  is  of  surpassing  im¬ 
portance,  involving  the  highest  interests  of  our  race ;  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Christian  church  is  made  with  a  fervid  energy  worthy 
of  one  who  is  himself  filled  with  the  Spirit. 


Art.  VII.  Journals  and  Letters  of  the  Henry  Martyn,  B,  I),, 
late  Fellow  of  Sf,  John's  College^  Cambridge^  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
WiLBKRFORCE,  M.A.,  llectoF  <»f  Brijilitstoue.  Two  Volumes.  Hvo, 
Seeley  and  Burnside.  London.  1837. 

1  F  man  is  the  noblest  of  God’s  creatures  on  earth  ;  and  if  the 
religious  man  is  the  noblest  of  men ;  then  must  biography, 
which  is  the  history  of  man’s  life,  and  especially,  religious  bio¬ 
graphy,  be  the  most  important  of  all  history. 

Upon  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  has  the  greater  part  of  the  scheme  of 
reveled  truth  been  constructed.  The  Bible  consists  almost  wholly 
of  biographical  memoirs.  Not  that  its  representations  have  been 
confined  to  religious  men.  It  has  recorded  the  history  of  man 
in  all  his  states.  Nor  had  it  need  to  wait  until  these  states  should 
have  become  actually  developed,  before  its  pjiges  could  be  written. 
For  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  man,  may  be 
vor.  Ill-  z 
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denominated  prophecy ;  which  is,  however,  but  another  name  for 
history only,  it  is  history,  written  before^  not  after  events ; 
and  can  be  written  therefore,  by  none  but  God. 

As  the  Bible  records  the  whole  of  man ;  it  touches  but  does 
not  dwell  on,  for  obvious  reasons,  his  innocence  in  Paradise.  The  * 
shortness  of  his  life  there,  supplied  no  materials  for  an  extended 
history.  He  is  more  largely  represented  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  his  career.  His  trans^ession — his  ^ilt — his  misery — his 
utter  ruin — his  recovery  through  the  Redeemer,  together  with 
the  perfection  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  future  state  of  being — all  these 
aspects  of  him  are  described,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  life. 
Tnus  is  man  infallibly  unfolded  in  a  condition  of  extreme  degra¬ 
dation  ;  and  in  those  various  other  states  of  progressive,  partial, 
and  ultimately  perfect  renewal.  The  whole  of  man  is  not  out¬ 
ward.  Indeed  little  can  be  seen  of  him,  by  other  creatures, 
compared  witli  what  he  really  is.  His  heart  contains  the  weight 
of  his  being,  and  constitutes  the  proper  dignity  of  man.  It  is 
there,  in  his  heart,  that  God  has  set  the  world ;  be  he  a  star  of 
whatever  magnitude;  and  thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  finding  out 
in  him  the  works  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them. 
So  that  there  is  only  One  w’ho  can  write  perfect  biography ; — 
He  w’ho  knows  the  heart.  Without  some  degree  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  the  history  of  man  cannot  at  all  be  written — it  cannot 
be  written  perfectly  without  perfect  knowledge. 

Yet,  as  more  importance  is  attached  by  us  to  the  history  of 
many  ancient  actions  tlian  arose  immediately 'Out  of  the  actions 
themselves,  or  tlian  could  have  arisen,  had  they  remained  unre¬ 
lated  ;  so,  now,  the  lives  that  are  most  useful,  although  not  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  occurring  more  than  once,  may  yet,  by  being 
impressed  upon  the  pjiges  of  history,  and  thence  copied  partially 
or  w  holly  upon  the  living  tiiblets  of  human  being,  produce  not  a  few 
nearly  approaching  resemblances;  and  multiply  valuable  results  to 
the  world,  according  to  the  distance  of  time  at  which  they  are 
contemplated  from  those  })ersons  of  w  hom  they  are  the  reflection. 
As  the  Bible  unfolds  principles  rather  than  forms  of  action ;  it 
does  not  discourage,  but  inculcates  rather,  the  duties  of  reading, 
and  living,  and  writing  the  lives  of  holy  men.  It  does  this  by 
giving  specimens  of  aidmating  biography,  and  by  developing  the 
principles  upon  w  hich  the  praised  qualities  were  acquired  by  those 
now  dead,  and  on  which  they  may  again  be  equally  acquired  by 
such  as  are  still  living. 

That  bic^graphy,  composed  by  unassisted  man,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  Divine,  must  be  such  as  either  flow’s  from  correspondence 
face  to  face  and  by  letter ;  or  (which  approaches  more  nearly  still 
to  the  inspired)  that  which  is  produced  by  a  conscientious  person 
alone  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  declaring  as  much  as  he  know’s 
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or  can  by  farther  scrutiny  acquire  of  the  ^nuine  workings  of  his 
heart,  and  of  the  living  manifestation  of  them. 

One  charm  in  things  written  in  these  circumstances,  is,  the 
very  great  probability  that  they  are  true.  The  perusal  of  them, 
therefore,  produces  delight,  by  the  exhibition  of  tliat  trutli,  for  the 
contemplating  and  admiring  of  which  miui  was  made.  That  thtU 
which  IS  so  composed,  is  probably  not  deceptive,  might  appear 
from  many  considerations. 

A  person  does  not  generally  address  himself  to  the  examination 
of  his  own  heart,  if  he  has  not  formed  an  earnest  purpose,  so  far 
as  in  him  lies,  to  amend  it  If,  however,  he  has  thus  purposed  ; 
he  knows  tliat  one  main  requisite  for  that  search  which  he  is 
making,  is  to  be  faithful  to  himself.  He  would  have  nothing  to 
gain — every  thing  to  lose — by  blinding  himself  to  the  real  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  inward  being.  Whatever  he  records,  therefore,  about 
himself,  in  the  moments  of  his  retirement,  is  guarded  by  self-love 
from  excessive  error  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  excessive  error  on 
the  other  by  the  fear  of  the  All-present  and  All-knowing  God. 
That  a  man  should  wilfully  deceive  himself  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  everlasting  welfare  of  his  soul  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  incon¬ 
sistent  witli  that  kind  of  self-examination  and  self-record  of  which 
we  speak.  Those  who  habitually  deceive  themselves,  flee  to  the 
utmost  remove  from  any  serious  endeavour  to  read  their  hearts  by 
•tlie  light  of  the  candle  of  the  Lord. 

No  man  will  be  permitted  widely  to  err,  in  conducting  such  an 
investigation  of  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  Great  God.  He  is  the 
searcher  of  hearts.  This  is  His  prerogative.  And  when  His 
creatures,  not  affecting  either  His  knowledge  of  the  heart,  or  His 
authority  over  it,  wish,  in  imitation  of  inspired  and  holy  men,  to 
know  so  much  of  themselves,  as  will  enable  them  to  avoid  error 
and  to  attain  truth ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  All¬ 
searching  God  will  not  graciously  defend  them  from  falling  into 
any  material  erroneousness  of  view. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  himself,  will 
know  this :  that  without  Divine  help,  he  cannot  successfully  exa¬ 
mine  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  tendencies  of  his  own  soul. 
He  will,  tliereiore,  ask  and  receive.  Whatever  he  will  ask  of 
God,  God  will  give  to  him.  Prayer,  for  an  increased  amount 
of  self-knowledge,  will  not  be  presented  by  such  a  man  in  vain. 
Although  the  result  of  this  communication  from  above,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  must  be  with  the  imperfect  operations  of  a  person’s 
own  mind,  will  be  imperfectly  manifested,  both  as  to  the  conduct 
examined,  and  as  to  tlie  discovery  and  representation  of  it ;  jret 
with  both  these  will  there  be  connected  high  degrees  of  practical 
and  useful  truth. 

1  hese  observations  ought  perhaps  to  be  put  in  a  much 
less  positive  form,  as  w^e  are  aw'are  that  there  may  be  affectation, 
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insincerity,  unconscious  reference  (and  sometimes  not  uncon¬ 
scious)  to  the  public  eye  and  public  opinion,  even  in  penning  pri¬ 
vate  memoranda ;  it  is  marvellous,  indeed,  and  melancholy,  that  it 
should  be  so!  Our  observations,  therefore,  are  rather  to  be 
received  as  limited  in  their  application,  to  eminently  conscien¬ 
tious  and  holy  men ;  such  a  man  was  Henry  Martyn,  and  such 
as  we  have  described  is  the  character  of  the  journals  and  letters 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  including  a  shorter 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  former  biographer  of  Henry  Martyn ; 
— the  whole  work  consists  of  a  journal,  comprehending,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  it,  notices  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
own  life — by  far  its  most  impressive — crowded — lal)orious,  and 
devoted  parts, — and  of  confidential  letters  to  friends,  or  to  associate 
missionaries. 

Of  a  work  whose  character  is  of  necessity  desultory  except  as  it 
embodies  the  continuous  experience  of  one  individual,  becoming 
more  and  more  desirable  for  the  earth,  as  he  obviously  prepares 
to  leave  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  sketch  of  the 
design  and  the  execution.  As  to  the  latter  indeed  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  editor  has  shown  a  rigid  ami 
worthy  caution,  lest  aught  save  what  was  supplied  by  the 
subject  of  the  memoirs,  should  be  mingled  with  them.  He 
might  have  done  well  perhaps,  to  blot  out  a  few  lines,  to  be 
found  here  and  tliere  in  the  journals,  whereby  he  would 
have  left  nothing  to  be  regretted,  as  to  the  substance  or  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  elegant  and  deeply  interesting  volumes.  We 
shall  touch  more  particularly  hereafter  upon  those  points  to  whidi 
we  allude. 

As  to  the  design  and  character  of  the  work,  this  may  be  set 
forth  in  tlie  Editor’s  own  words : 

*  The  following  volume  consists  of  further,  and  often  more  continuous 
selections,  from  the  journals  and  letters  of  Mr.  Martyn,  than  have  yet 
been  published.  In  compressing  into  one  volume  the  biographical  ncu 
tice  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  a  gresit 
variety  of  interesting  materials.  So  full  indeed  were  his  journals  and 
letters,  that  it  \vas  not  possible  to  insert  nearly  all  which  threw  light 
upon  his  character  and  conduct.  When,  however,  the  deep  interest  of 
the  Christian  world,  in  the  history  of  Henry  Martyn,  had  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  rapid  sale  of  ten  editions  of  his  life,  it  seemed  scarcely 
right  to  suppress  for  ever  all  those  stores  of  instruction  which  remained 
unemployed.  Then  it  was  that  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  the 
character  of  that  now  presented  to  the  reader,  was  first  conceived :  one 
which  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  plan  of  the  admirable 
work  which  relates  his  life ;  but  should  contain  some  of  those  portions 
of  his  letters  and  journals  which  necessity  had  before  exclude<l ;  and 
which  throw  new  interest  around  those  already  published,  by  exhibiting 
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them  in  their  natural  connexion.  One  most  interesting  set  of  letters, 
which  were  cleemeil  unfit  for  publication  during  the  life-time  of  her  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  have  been  set  free  by  her  death,  and  were 
by  her  wiU  l)equeathed  for  this  purpose,  if  it  should  be  judged  expe¬ 
dient  so  to  use  them.  It  was  accordingly,  the  intention  of  the  narrator 
of  Mr.  Martyn's  life  to  have  published  such  a  volume;  its  preparation 
was  prevented  by  that  sudden  summons  which  called  him  into  his 

aster’s  presence.* — Vol.  I.,  p.  1. 

In  order  to  render  easy  the  reading  of  the  present  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  original  memoir,  there  is  a  continual  reference  to 
the  pages  of  that  memoir,  in  those  places  in  which  here,  the 
different  parts  of  it  are  to  be  inserted. 

«  It  would  have  been  well,  if  works,  so  much  in  harmony,  as  to 
subject,  spirit,  and  design,  as  the  present  volumes  and  tlie  former 
record  of  Martyn’s  life,  could  have  been  blended  into  one.  No 
person,  however,  we  think  who  has  obtained  so  much  acquaintance 
with  Henry  Martyn,  as  is  to  be  derived  from  Sargent's  ‘  Life  ’  of 
him,  will  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  immense  additional  information 
here  exhibited.  (The  work  indeed  appears  to  have  swelled  be- 
vond  the  anticipations  of  the  Editor,  who,  having  written  the 
introduction  on  his  beginning  to  compile,  seems  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  not  two  volumes,  but  one.)  And  even  those  who  have  not 
read  the  biography  of  Martyn’s  friend,  himself  now  immortal,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  from  perusing  the  volumes  before  us,  a 
complete  and  vivid  impression  of  the  character  of  him  who  is 
tlieir  theme. 

It  was  probably  very  far  from  the  thought  or  intention  of  the 
writer  of  these  journals  and  letters,  that  they  should  ever  be  brought 
into  the  light  of  the  public  eye.  The  object  for  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  his  diary,  he  WTote,  is  stated  by  himself  to  have  arisen 
out  of  circumstances  which  he  thus  impressively  and  beautifully 
describes : 

’  ‘Was  most  deeply  affected  with  reading  the  account  of  the  apoetacy 
of  Ijewis  and  Br(M)mhall,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  account  of  the  awful  death  of  the  former,  I 
cannot  descriln?  the  sense  I  had  of  the  reality  of  religion, — that  there  is 
a  God  who  testifies  His  hatred  of  sin  :  ‘  my  flesh  trembled  for  fear  of 
his  judgments.*  Afterwards,  coming  to  the  account  of  Broomhall's 
sudden  turn  to  Deism,  I  could  not  help  even  burst  mg  into  tears  of  an¬ 
xiety  and  terror  at  my  own  extreme  danger ;  l)ecau8e  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  I  ever  should  make  shipwreck,  it  would  be  on  the  rocks 
of  sensuality  or  infidelity.  The  hollowness  of  Broomhall's  arguments 
was  so  apparent,  that  I  could  only  attribute  his  fall  to  the  n^lect  of 
inf|uiring  after  the  rational  foundation  of  his  faith. 

‘  At  night,  on  reviewing  the  business  of  the  day,  the  subjects  1  had 
hoi*n  reading  fixed  my  sole  attention.  I  asked  myself  the  grounds  of 
my  faith,  ami  why  my  experience  was  not,  according  to  Broomball  s 
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conceit,  all  a  delusion.  Previous  to  all  revelation,  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  the  soul  was  mortal,  in  this  way.  The  soul  exists,  and  is 
therefore  extended,  therefore  material,  therefore  dissoluble.  But  by 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  he  would  prove  that  God  was  mortal.  Hence, 
by  proving  too  much,  he  proves  nothing.  But  indei)endently  of  this, 

there  are  links  wanting  in  every  part  of  the  chain . 

*  I  have  l)een  running  on  at  random  in  metaphysics, — but  to  return : 
I  am  convincedt  hat  Christian  experience,  in  general,  is  not  a  delusion. 
Whether  mine  is  or  not,  will  be  seen  at  the  last  day,  ]\Iy  object  in 
making  this  jounial,  is  to  accustom  myself  to  self-examination,  to  give 
my  experience  a  visible  form,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  so  to  improve  my  soul  in  holiness  ;  for  the  review  of  such  a 
lasting  testimony,  will  serve  the  double  end  of  conviction  and  consola¬ 
tion,  1  pretend  not  to  record  all  that  I  rememl)er,  and  that  not  on 
account  of  its  minuteness,  for  nothing  is  strictly  so,  but  because  in  scime 
cases  it  would  be  improper  to  commit  it  to  paper,  I  desire  to  collect 
the  habit  of  my  mind,  to  discover  my  besetting  sins,  the  occasion  of 
calling  them  forth,  and  the  considerations  by  which  1  have  at  any  time 
been  stirred  up  to  duty.  May  God  in  1 1  is  mercy  save  me  from  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  my  deceitful  heart,  and  pardon  the  indifference  with  which  1 
8])eak,  and  think  of  sin,  and  of  this  rec<»rd,  which  may  be  of  everhisting 
importance  to  my  soul.* — ib.,  pp.  50 — 52. 


The  name  and  character  of  him  who  wrote  these  paragraphs, 
arc  too  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  from  the  length  of 
time  tliat  they  have  been  before  them,  for  it  to  be  supposed  that 
any  new  features  of  character  will  be  developed  by  these  additions 
from  his  diary  and  correspondence.  They  cannot  fail,  however, 
to  show  how  far  the  holy  resolutions  above  breathed  by  him  have 
been  carried  out  into  eftect ;  and  to  deepen  any  impression  already 
existing,  of  the  tenderness  and  depth  of  his  piety — the  ardour  of 
his  devotedness  to  the  glory  of  Christ — the  courage  with  which  he 
encountered  all  varieties  of  opposition,  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  overcame  them  ;  notwithsUinding  a  frame  wherein  })ro- 
bably  the  seeds  of  disease  had  been  sown,  if  they  had  not  taken 
root,  even  before  he  was  fully  set  apart  to  the  work  of  a  Christian 
missionary. 

To  that  l>eginningof  the  decay  of  his  constitution  may  be  attri¬ 
buted^  the  great  degree  of  melancholy,  which,  in  the  earlier  parts 
especially  of  tliese  volumes,  pervade  his  religious  experience, 
rhis  appears  from  the  fact,  that  just  when  his  frame  haa  become 
strengthened  with  food,  a  seiison  with  most  persons,  ccrtiiinly, 
not  of  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  or  intellectual  vigour, 
he  mentions  himself  as  having  had  on  such  occasions,  often 
tlie  most  delightful  communion  with  God;  and  the  largest 
amount,  that  seems  to  have  been  known  to  him,  of  religious  joys. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  on  this  account,  for  his  own  sake  at  least, 
if  not  for  tliat  of  others  who  may  read  these  lines  of  his  experience, 
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that  he  attended  too  much  in  his  earlier  religious  history  to  the 
nature  of  his  sensations ;  to  the  exercises  of  the  inferior  parts  of 
his  being,  whereby  he  lost  frequently,  no  doubt,  much  of  that 
peace  wnich  he  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  from  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  generous  and  habitual  confidence  towards  God,  as  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  reason  rather  than  dependent  upon  sensation ;  and  as 
leaves  out  of  account  the  immediate  effect,  upon  the  aniin^  spirits, 
of  certain  really  spiritual  exercises ;  committing  the  distribution 
of  degrees,  kind,  and  amount  of  religious  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him,  entirely  to  God.  The  atmosphere  which  man  breatlies 
as  mortal,  is  too  liable  to  changes,  and  too  powerful  in  its  ever- 
changing  influence  upon  the  human  body,  to  admit  of  man's 
natural  spirits  constituting  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  his  soul,  with  reference  to  its  fitness  for 
that  calm  and  cloudless  region — eternity.  Tliis  tendency  to 
depend  too  much  upon  his  feelings  instead  of  simply  be¬ 
lieving  and  loving,  in  the  midst  of  every  variety  of  religious 
light  and  shade,  might  arise  also  partly  from  that  unhealthy 
and  morbid  state  of  his  nervous  system;  which  is  almost  invariably 
consequent  upon  the  possession  of  a  constitution  of  body  weak  as 
his. 

Closely  connected  with  this  delicacy  of  frame,  is/4/2^enthushLsm 
of  temperament  that  led  him  to  hold  upon  some  subjects  opinions, 
M'hich  although  not  dangerous  to  his  religious  faith,  might  yet  be 
considered  as  extravagantly  fanciful  for  him  who  had  achieved 
what  implied  so  very  high  a  degree  of  sound  and  well-cultivated 
reason.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  his  notions  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language,  his  idea  that  all  philosophy 
might  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alpnabet,  themselves,  contained  something  profound  and  mystical. 
Tliis  propensity  w^as,  doubtless,  not  in  a  small  degree  fostered 
and  elicited  by  his  engagements  in  the  h^ast ;  by  his  attention  to 
such  lanffuasres  as  the  Persian  and  the  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  He- 
brew ;  and,  by  his  associating  much,  of  necessity,  \nth  the  imagi¬ 
native  inhabitants  of  eastern  climes. 

That,  however,  his  enthusiasm  rather  supplied  impulse  in  his 
important  undertakings,  than  led  him  to  results  which  are  to  be  at 
all  deprecated,  whilst  also  we  cannot  but  fear  that  it  hastened  the 
burning  out  of  his  life ; — it  is  at  the  same  time  both  delightful  and 
melancholy  to  admit. 

Although  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  mingle  our  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  of  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered  to  piety  and  literature,  in  the  publication  of 
these  letters  and  journals,  with  any  approach  to  the  language  of 
censure ;  yet  our  love  of  impartiality  compels  us  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  sorry  that  there  should  be  allusions  in  the  iournal, 
even  of  the  slightest  kind,  disparaging  to  the  labourers,  belonging 
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to  other  religious  denominations  in  tlie  great  field  of  the  world. 
Surely  tliere  is  room  for  operation  without  collision  by  them  who 
profess  to  be  all  one.  It  is  true  that  not  more  than  a  very  few 
times,  are  such  expressions  denoted  to  have  been  uttered  by  Mar- 
tyn but  even  from  him,  much  as  he  must  be  loved  by  all  who 
love  his  Master,  for  his  zeal,  affection,  and  ability  in  that  cause  in 
.which  he  expended  his  best  powers  and  laid  down  his  life ; — even 
from  him,  although  now  rendered  by  death  of  sacred  memory  and 
covered  with  glory  immortal ;  it  sounds  not  w'ell  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  man  as  Carey,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Morrison  and  Milne,  the  translators  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  unwieldy  language  of  nearly  half  the  yet  unsaved  world  ;  to 
speak  generally  of  the  Dissenters,  as  if  they  were  all  but  perfect¬ 
ly  inadequate  through  defective  scholar-ship  to  spread  abroad  the 
.truth  of  God  among  the  heathen. 

In  the  desire  expressed  by  Marty n  that  the  Universities  of 
.Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  pour  forth  from  their  halls  and 
colleges,  multitudes  of  devoted  and  learned  men,  to  renew,  by 
blessed  labours  the  days  of  Pentecost,  through  their  prayers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  by  them  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  we  join  heartily.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  necessity  to  concede,  that  that  Divine 
Spirit  who  could  so  effectually  teach  the  apostles  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,  should  so  withhold  his  gifts  of  langimge  from  reli¬ 
gious  men  of  all  communions,  as  to  permit  them,  from  their  having, 
as  is  supposed,  too  few  secular  advantages,  to  labour  in  vain  and  to 
spend  their  strength  for  naught. 

W’e  should  not  have  mentioned  these  things,  but  that  the  zeal 
of  some  readers  of  these  volumes  might  be  abated  in  their  forward¬ 
ing  the  combined  endeavours  making  to  convert  the  world ;  from 
their  receiving  the  conviction,  that,  trust  in  an  ordinary  degree  is 
not  to  be  put  in  the  agents  sent  forth  from  the  respective  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  unless  these  cigents  happen  to  have  been 
educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  England. 

Martyn  himself  bears  testimony,  that  those,  of  whom  he  speaks, 
as  inadequate  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  by  their 
preached  discourses  upon  many,  at  least,  of  those  who  heard  them, 
apparently  deep  impressions,  whilst  unfolding  to  them  in  their  own 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  Missionaries  thus 
performed  deeds  like  those  caused  by  the  immediate  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour. 
If,  then,  they  could  learn  to  speok^  why  not  also  to  wriie  so  as  to 
save  men  I  The  time,  however,  of  the  author  of  these  journals,  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  glorious  work  of  his  Master,  to  admit 
of  his  spending  more  attention  upon  the  things  just  referred  to 
tlian  a  few  casual  observations  in  the  short  and  unfrequent 
seasons  of  his  leisure,  and  in  the  confident  intercourse  of  friend- 
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ship.  This  makes  it  the  more  regretted  [by  us,  that  anything  of 
the  kind  deplored,  should  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  one — whose 
object  was  so  noble,  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  God — whose 
piety  was  so  eminent — whose  talents  and  attainments  were  of  the 
first  order — and,  who,  to  establish  the  general  dominion  of  divine 
love,  had  so  entirely  and  successfully  consecrated  his  days. 

We  think  it  impossible  for  any  persons  to  read  these  his  writings 
without  receiving  the  conviction  that  Henry  Martyn  attained,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  to  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  used  the  term,  minister,  not  missionary,  only 
because  we  believe  that  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  those  of  a  good  missionary  to  the  heathen,  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  business  of  both  alike  is  to  converse  with  God,  in  habi¬ 
tual,  earnest,  fervent,  mighty  prayer,  in  order  to  the  filling  up  of 
those  petitions,  whereby  God  has  said,  ‘that  he  will  be  inquired  of, 
‘that  he  may  do  these  great  things  of  salvation  for  men  *  Upon  the 
missionary  in  a  distant  country,  and  upon  the  minister  in  his  own, 
is  it  equally  incumbent  to  converse  with  men,  by  strengthening, 
comforting,  and  instructing  them ;  especially,  by  conveying  into 
their  minds,  in  the  manner  wherein  they  can  best  receive  it,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  sayings  of  God. 

This  high  dignity  was  Henry  Martin’s  holy  lot.  From  one  of 
the  chief  places  of  the  literature  of  his  country ;  and  from  having 
occupied,  in  that  place,  a  station  of  superlative  eminence,  he 
descended,  if,  indeed,  this  can  properly  be  called  descending, 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  might  receive  the 
w’ords  of  Revelation  at  his  mouth  ;  and  through  his  help,  as  if 
directly  from  Him,  instruct  and  w^arn  in  their  own  languages  the 
heathen  world.  Willing  to  retire  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
admiration  which  his  country  would  have  willingly  rendered  him, 
into  a  place  wdiere  he  had  the  consciousness  of  having  become 
forgotten  and  unknown ;  he  submitted,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ignorant  and  feeble-minded 
heathen;  whose  pride  and  self-conceit,  proportioned  to  their 
ignorance  and  feeble-mindedness,  demanded  from  him  the  con¬ 
tinual  sacrifice  of  being  counted  as  a  fool,  that  he  might  be,  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  might  make  them,  really  and  for  ever  wise. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  him  to  endure  trials  like 
those  incident  to  such  occupation  and  to  the  labour,  in  a  hot 
clime,  of  speaking  to  persons,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  indifferent 
to  all  religious  tilings,  without  the  cultivation  of  much  fellowship 
with  God.  Instead,  therefore,  of  his  finding  pleasure  in  that 
society  w  herein  the  men  of  the  world  seek  to  obtain  freedom  from 
obtrusive  reflections  concerning  eternity;  Martyn  experienced  as 
much  of  that  society  as  his  conviction  of  duty  obliged  him  to, 
to  be  not  a  little  painful,  and  enjoyed  his  chief  repose  in 
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tliose  hours  and  engagements  in  whicli  he  was  either  pouring 
forth  the  exercises  of  his  understanding  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  general  unfolding  of  Divine  truth ;  or, 
wherein  he  was  pouring  out  the  exercises  of  his  heart  into  the  ear 
of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

That  lie  had  not  that  habitual  joy  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  flow  from  so  devoted  a  career,  has  been  alluded 
to.  Constitutionally  he  was  melancholy.  The  nature  of  his 
pursuits  was  in  him,  as  it  is  in  all  men,  depressing  to  the  body. 
The  thorn  in  the  flesh,  is  still  connected  with  abundance  of 
heavenly  revelations.  The  objects  around  him,  were  all,  upon  his 
principles  of  calculation,  adapted  to  produce  gloomy  impressions 
— hardened,  immortal,  human  creatures,  amusing  themselves,  by 
multitudes,  into  hell — the  small  apparent  amount  of  benefit 
resulting  from  his  labours — occasional  relaxation  from  severe 
pursuits,  seeming  to  him  to  be  levity,  or,  in  hb  apprehension 
tending  to  it ;  whilst  conscientiously  forbidden  by  reflection  and 
piety  to  be  any  thing  but  grave — loneliness  founded  upon  dis¬ 
appointed  human  love,  perfect  in  him,  but  partially  returned  only 
by  her  whom  nothing  less  than  Divine  grace  would  have  enabled 
him  to  surrender,  with  such  calm  submission  to  the  will  of  God — 
these  things,  added  to  the  depression  arising  from  his  labours 
beneath  a  sun  to  whose  direct  rays  he  had  not  been  from  his 
birth  accustomed,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
frequent  exhaustion  of  his  natural  spirits;  his  consequently 
desponding  views  of  his  state  of  mind  before  God ;  and  the  utter 
absence  from  him,  sometimes,  of  all  spiritual  joy. 

It  is  delightful,  however,  to  perceive  in  him  so  prominently 
struck  out,  at  an  age  so  early,  those  undoubted  features  of  the 
child  of  God — rendered  bolder,  doubtless,  in  him  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  by  the  characteristic  ardour  of  his 
spirit — love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  prayer.  These 
were  the  exercises  to  which  he  never  failed  to  have  recourse, 
when  he  perceived,  in  himself,  or  thought  that  he  perceived,  the 
spirit  of  the  world  with  its  enchantments,  stealing  over  the 
faculties  of  his  soul. 

The  eft'ects  which  these  memorials,  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
as  exhibited  in  the  last  years  on  earth  of  Henry  Martyn,  are 
calculated  to  produce  upon  all  who  peruse  them,  are  great  and 
good.  None,  we  presume,  will  rise  from  such  perusal  without 
having  derived  improvement  both  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
heart.  Even  those  details  of  his  experience  in  which  he  may  be 
thought  to  have  erroneously  condemned  himself,  are  adapted 
to  show  forth  the  extent  of  genuine  conscientiousness,  and  to 
inspire  the  mind  vrith  a  salutary  awe  of  God.  Perhaps,  if  one 
religious  sentiment  rather  than  another  were  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
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arise  generally  from  the  reading  of  these  memoirs,  it  would  be  the 
sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  Holy  One.  With  creatures,  fellow- 
ship  increases  familiarity ;  but  he  who  converses  most  with  the 
Divine  Being,  is  overpowered  most  with  the  terrible  Majesty  of 
Him  who  is  not  worshipped  by  the  angels  in  heaven  without  a 
veil.  ^ 

In  closing  our  observations,  we  cannot  but  express  our  wish 
that  the  perusal  of  this  work  may  have  the  effect  upon  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  abodes  of  learning,  in  one  of  which 
Henry  Martyn  became  so  distinguished,  of  arousing  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  something  in  that  true  glory  after 
which  he  aspired  that  is  worthy  of  them.  Whether  they,  who 
cannot  surpass  him  in  literary  fame,  because  he  attained  to  the 
highest,  would  not  do  w’ell  to  follow  him  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  career,  with  sincere  and  well-directed,  if  not  with  equal  steps ; 
that  like  him,  they  may  attain  to  honours  far  above  those  garlar.ds, 
withering  even  whilst  contended  for,  that  adorn  for  an  hour  the 
brow  of  the  successful  literary  competitor.  Whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  for  them  to  secure  those  more  substantial 
applauses  that  attend  the  self-denying,  assiduous  translator  of  the 
word  of  God  into  the  languages  of  the  earth ;  applauses  which 
conscience  gives,  which  are  given  by  all  the  good  even  now,  and 
w  hich  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  will  shortly  pronounce  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ransomed  universe.  Whether  the  end  accomplished 
through  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Christ,  by  the  labours  of  such  of 
his  servants  as  Martyn  was,  is  not  an  object  of  unspeakable  gran¬ 
deur,  and  worthy  of  the  most  arduous  and  unceasing  strife :  from 
his  sermons,  his  prayers,  but  above  all  from  his  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  the  heathen,  a  number  of  souls  are 
converted,  forgiven,  made  holy ;  one  generation  of  converts  to  the 
truth,  from  his  lips,  more  especially,  from  his  pen,  succeeds  another 
generation,  and  each  derives  spiritual  light  from  the  one  that  has 
gone  immediately  before  ;  so  that  that  constellation  of  sanctified 
intelligence,  beginning  in  the  one  star,  Henry  Martyn,  multiplies 
and  thickens  its  clusters  of  worlds  until  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  the  general  resurrection  and  ascension  of  man.  We  say,  our 
desire  is  fervent,  that  from  the  universities  of  England,  there  may 
emanate  innumerable  such  worlds  of  holy  and  intelligent  light. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  w’e  recommend  earnestly 
these  volumes,  as  containing  a  faithful,  self-drawn  representation 
of  an  eminently  holy  and  gifted  man  of  God. 
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Art.  VIII.  1.  d  Brief  Account  of  the  Constitullon  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland, and  of  the  Questions  concerning  Patronage  and  Secession. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Moncrief  Wkllwood,  Bart.,  D.I). 
Revised  and  edited  by  Sir  James  Wkllwood,  Bart.,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  Vol.  XIX. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  Rcvictc.  III.  Origin  of  the  Secession. 

4.  The  Presbyterian  licview.  No.  XXXI.  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

There  is  no  question  which  has  excited  a  deeper  or  more 
general  interest  in  modern  times,  than  that  which  respects  the 
divine  warrant,  and  the  political  expediency  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments.  It  is  now  very  commonly  and  emphatically 
characterized  as  ‘  the  question  of  questions.’  Nor  is  this  attaching 
to  the  subject  an  importance  at  all  greater  than  a  due  consideration 
of  its  nature  and  results  proves  it  to  possess.  It  is  a  question,  on 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  which  depend  consequences  of  eternal, 
and  therefore  of  overwhelming,  interest.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  our  readers  will  easily  see  that  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  comparatively  paltry  and 
|)erishing  concerns  of  a  state-paid  clergy — the  only  view  in  which, 
as  it  res|>ects  too  many  of  them,  the  subject  acquires  high  im¬ 
portance,  and  leads  to  the  piteous  and  howling  exclamation,  ‘  The 
church  is  in  danger !’  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  right  settlement 
of  the  ‘  (juestion,’  would  make  a  radical  change  as  to  ‘  the  vested 
rights,*  the  arrogant  pretensions,  and  the  pecuniary  emoluments 
of  all  these  sacred  functionaries — from  the  mighty  primate  of  all 
England,  whose  exalted  dignity  as  an  undoubted  successor  of 
some  one  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  cannot  be  supported  on  less 
than£l5,000a-year — down  to  the  modest  presbyters  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  with  ‘  a  severe  struggle,’  as  Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  it,  have 
to  maintain  their  high  though  humbler  rank,  on  less  than  £600! 

'  But  matters  like  these  we  forbear  at  present  more  particularly 
to  notice,  because,  however  interesting  to  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  they  can,  in  such  a  connexion,  excite  only  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  all  right-thinking  men.  Our  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  serious  and  momentous  fact,  that  the  question 
of  Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity,  whether  regarded  in  a 
religious  or  a  political  point  of  view,  is  fitted  to  awaken  all 
the  anxieties,  and  to  call  forth  all  the  exertions,  of  the  Christian 
man  and  the  genuine  patrot.  In  the  one  view,  it  involves  wdiat- 
ever  respects  the  spirituality,  the  prosperity,  the  spread,  and  tl)e 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  in  the  other,  whatever  is  essential 
to  the  peace,  the  safety,  the  true  honour,  and  the  varied  interests  ot 
the  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  incubus  of  an 
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Ecclesiastical  Establishment  has  gone  far  to  prostrate  the  native 
energies  of  religious  truth ;  it  has  prevented  the  extension 
and  influence  of  the  gospel  at  home,  and  too  often  precluded  the 
introduction  of  it  into  our  foreign  colonies ;  wliilc,  from  being,  in 
its  very  constitution  and  design,  exclusively  national,  the  world  at 
large  is  permitted  to  remain  one  wide  waste  of  dreary  desolation, 
its  multifarious  and  immortal  inhabitants,  continuing  to  form  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Satan,  instead  of  ‘  becoming  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.* 

That  which  has  so  often  and  so  grievously  defaced  the  beauty, 
and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  God,  has  ever  been 
found  to  deteriorate,  if  not  destroy,  the  best  among  the  institutions 
of  men.  *  While  it  has  been  at  once  the  boast  and  the  support  of 
every  nefarious  and  tyrannical  ministry,  it  has  also  been  the  bane 
and  the  torment  of  every  liberal  and  patriotic  government  in  our 
land.  A  lurking  veneration,  perhaps,  for  its  great  antiquity  and 
its  imaginary  soundness,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  latter,  and 
a  dread,  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  of  losing  great  patronage 
for  themselves,  and  the  ample  ‘  wages  of  unrighteousness’  for  their 
friends,  have  but  too  often  fettered  all  the  movements  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  not  only  prevented  minor  reforms,  but  obstructed  the 
business  of  the  nation.  The  people  have,  however,  in  all  cases, 
been  the  principal  sufferers ;  and  those  patriots,  who  have  laboured 
to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  have  found  all  their  efforts  in  vain  :  its 
roots  could  not  strike,  its  branches  could  not  expand,  its  flowers 
could  not  blow,  its  fruits  could  not  ripen,  when  subjected  to  the 
blasting  influence  of  the  Upas  tree  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ment.  Wherever  it  flourishes  in  all  its  vigour,  religion  withers,  and 
liberty  dies. 

Such  then,  is  the  importance  of  the  question  now  at  issue 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  No  question,  {)erhaps,  has, 
in  our  day,  been  discussed  with  greater  variety  and  force  of  talent. 
And  the  advances  made  in  the  know  ledge  of  the  subject  accord¬ 
ingly — except  among  those  blinded  by  pecuniary  interest,  anti¬ 
quated  prejudices,  or  political  pow'er,  have  been  rapid  and  over¬ 
whelming  beyond  all  precedent. 

Yet  the  history  of  its  progress  has  been  altogether  anomalous, 
and,  indeed,  such  as  to  exhibit  quite  a  phenomenon  in  what  is 
called  ‘  the  march  of  intellect.*  By  many,  of  late  years  in  England, 
and  by  still  more,  proportionally,  in  Scotland,  the  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  in  support  of  ‘the  voluntary  system,*  have  been 
hailed,  reiterated,  and  extolled,  as  if  with  the  admiration  and 
delight  which  ardent  and  intelligent  minds  often  experience,  when 
supposing  themselves  to  have  made  new  discoveries  respecting 
matters  which  they  regard  as  big  with  interest  to  themselves  or 
their  fellow  men.  It  seemed  as  if  some  had  forgotten,  and  others 
had  never  known,  that  in  as  far  as  argument  merely  was  con- 
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cerned,  the  question  had  been  settled  centuries  ago,  and  that  there 
had,  in  particular,  been  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  lofty  percep- 
tions,  the  varied  learning,  and  the  gigantic  power  generated  in  the 
mighty  mind  of  the  author  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost,*  who,  together  with 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  other  illustrious  contemporaries,  took  their 
stand  on  the  holiest  grounds  which  mortals  can  occupy  in  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  sacredness  of  religion. 

The  English  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  still  showed  themselves,  in 
theory,  to  be  of  the  same  mind  on  the  subject  with  the  illustrious 
champions  we  have  just  named.  Not  an  ordination  of  a  minister 
took  place  in  any  of  our  churches  without  good  proof  being  given 
of  this.  How,  indeed,  could  they  describe  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  Church,  without,  less  or  more,  making  it  their  business 
to  show,  that  civil  Establishments  of  Christianity  are  unscriptural, 
impolitic,  unjust,  and  therefore  injurious  ?  But  there  the  matter 
ended.  It  led  to  no  practical  results.  Satisfied  with  vindicating 
themselves,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  direct  their  artillery 
against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law,  with  a 
view  to  their  actual  overthrow.  They  would,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  have  regarded  this  as  a  vain  and  imprudent,  because  an  imprac¬ 
ticable,  if  not  a  dangerous  attempt.  It  may  just  be  remarked  here, 
in  passing,  that  our  brethren  in  Scotland  still  allege  that,  even  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  times,  we  do  not, 
in  the  warfare  now  carrying  on,  occupy  the  right  position.  They 
represent  us  as  levelling  our  shafts  against  minor  grievances 
(which  considered  apart,  they,  indeed,  allow  to  be  great),  while 
we  make  no  unanimous  and  powerful  on-set  against  ‘  the  master 
grievance  of  all.’  They  maintain  that  the  keen  and  powerful 
eftbrts  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  respecting  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  births  and  baptisms ;  for  an  alteration  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  celebrating  marriages,  and  burying  the  dead ;  nay,  and  for  the 
removal  of  church-rates  too,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  lop  olF  the  corrupt  branches,  which  may  be  expected,  in  some 
other  way,  to  shoot  forth  anew  with  greater  vigour  and  luxuriance, 
instead  of  boldly  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  that  it  may 
root  and  branch  be  destroyed  at  once,  and  for  ever.* 


*  The  authority  of  the  Uuitisii  C ritic,  would  sccin  the  worst  imaginable  to  which 
an  appeal  eoukl  on  tiiis  subject  be  made :  and  yet  the  following  observations 
of  that  highly  conservative  journal,  are  quite  in  accordance  witn  the  view’s  of 
the  Scottish  voluntaries : — *  Redress  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters !  Alas, 

*  TiiK  establishment  ITSELF  IS  THE  GRIEVANCE !  Tliis,  then,  is  a  case  in  which, 

*  from  the  very  nature  of  the  difficult}*,  half  measures  must  be  unsuccessful  and 

*  unsatisfactory,  W  c  only  lose  our  time,  and  waste  our  exertions  until  we  come 
‘  to  the  broad  statement,  that  in  as  far  as  the  Dissenters  are  concerned,  there 

*  18  no  alternative  between  a  total  abandonment,  or  an  integral  preservation. 

*  No  modilicatious  or  concessions  can  reconcile  two  principles  wliich  are  con- 
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Among  our  northern  bretliren,  accordingly,  matters  arc  totally 
dift'erent.  The  history  of  this  great  and  exciting  question  with 
them  has  been  altogether  peculiar.  By  them,  much  more  than  by 
us,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  quite  a  new  question.  And  with  most 
of  them  it  really  partook  in  some  degree  of  this  character.  The 
largest  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  did  not,  on  leaving  the 
Church,  profess  to  see,  nor  did  they  at  that  time  really  see,  any 
thing  wrong  in  its  being  established  by  law.  Even,  although, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  i\\ey  judicialhj^  as  they  speak,  repu¬ 
diated  the  doctrine  of  their  ancient  creed  and  of  their  immediate 
predecessors  respecting  the  magistrate  s  power  in  the  Church,  and 
every  thin"  like  compulsory  measures  in  religion,  still  the  question 
of  Establishments,  in  its  practical  bearings,  was,  till  within  these  very 
few  years,  hardly  ever  brought  under  discussion.  The  truth  is, 
that  just  because  it  w^ould  not  be  considered  as  a  practical  question, 
by  many  it  was  not  considered  at  all.  Till  the  year  1 830,  Dissenters, 
and  especially  in  Scotland,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  country.  The  •  Reform  Bill  gave  them  their  natural  rights 
as  men,  and  raised  them  to  their  proper  rank  as  citizens.  Silence 
might  seem  to  be  wisdom,  when  speaking  out  was  known  to  be 
vain.  But  discussion,  leading  to  exertion,  was  seriously  called  for, 
when  it  was  at  length  found,  that  by  the  mighty  alteration  in  their 
political  status^  discussion  need  no  longer  terminate  in  empty 
speculation,  nor  exertion  be  employed  without  the  prospect  of 
success.  It  was  under  such  an  impression  that  the  dormant  zeal 
of  the  Scottish  Dissenters  in  regard  to  religious  establishments, 
was  roused,  and  all  at  once  burst  forth  in  a  blaze,  which,  while  it 
almost  astonished  themselves,  well  nigh  confounded  their  enemies. 
The  trumpet  no  longer  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  but  clearly  and 
loudly  called  to  the  field.  The  call  was  eagerly  responded  to. 
The  battle  thickened.  Numerous  champions  having  soon  entered 
the  lists,  w^ith  the  characteristic  boldness  and  courage  of  their 
nation ;  or  as  some  less  friendly  to  them  than  ourselves  would 
say,  with  the  fierceness  and  fearlessness  of  John  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors,  fought,  and  are  fighting,  like  men  determined  to  con¬ 
quer,  or  to  die.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  alternative 
which  awaits  them,  if  the  motto  on  their  standard  continue  to  be, 
‘by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  god,  by  the 
‘akmour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
‘  left.* 

It  is  to  the  aspect  of  this  mighty  contest  as  it  appears  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  we  mean  now  more  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  To  speak  plainly,  our  purpose  is  to  show%  that  even 


‘  tradictory  in  tlicir  very  essence.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  must  l» 
‘  dominant,  or  it  is  nothing ;  it  must  possess  exclusive  privileges,  or  it  is 
*  nothing.* 
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the  most  moderate,  and  comparatively  the  most  excellent  of 
‘religious  establishments,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 

‘  EXPERIMENT  ARE  FOUND  WANTING. 

It  might  seem  natural  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  prove  this  point  by  reviewing  the  constitution  and  the 
working  of  our  own  Episcopalian  Establishment.  But  this, 
though  in  another  form,  we  have  virtually  done  already  in  various 
articles.*  Were  we  next  to  go  to  Ireland  for  further  proof  of  our 
position,  it  might  seem  to  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  what 
would  be  called  an  extreme  case.  Candid  churchmen  give  up  the 
Irish  Church  at  once:  and  to  compare  it  with  the  voluntary 
system,  would,  therefore,  even  in  their  opinion,  be  beating  the 
air.  ‘The  established  Church  of  Ireland,’  says  Archdeacon 
Glover,  ‘  is  an  anomaly  to  which  the  whole  Christian  world 
‘  supplies  no  parallel ;  unions  of  eight  or  ten,  or  even  more 
‘parishes  consolidated  to  make  up  one  rich  living,  that  living 
‘  without  either  church,  or  manse,  or  protestant  congregation,  its 
‘  incumbent  enjoying,  through  a  tithe  agent,  its  large  emoluments, 
‘  wrung  from  a  population  who  never  behold  the  face  of  their 
‘minister,  or  hear  from  his  lips  one  word  of  exhortation.  In 
‘  Ireland  we  are  not  content  to  force  upon  her  an  establisliment 
‘  which  is  the  hereditary  aversion  of  six-sevenths  of  her  inhabitants, 
‘  but  we  persevere  in  presenting  this  establisliment  to  her  view 
‘  under  the  most  forbidding  and  repulsive  form.’f  In  selecting  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  then,  to  test  the  value,  or  the  worthlessness, 
of  the  principle  of  Establishments,  we  give  to  those  who  are 
friendly  to  that  principle  an  advantage  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
Established  Church  of  Geneva,  indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  would, 
in  this  view,  and  in  several  others,  answer  the  purpose  much 
better.  It  was  originally,  though  comparatively  on  a  small  scale, 
one  of  the  best  EsUiblished  Churches  the  world  ever  saw.  But 
what  did  its  establishment  lead  to  ?  and  what  is  it  now  ?  The 
effect  of  the  favour  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  a  pecuniary  endow¬ 
ment,  has  been  to  involve  the  Genevese  Churches  in  the  darkness 
of  spiritual  ignorance — to  surround  them  with  the  coldness  and 
desolation  of  moral  death — to  fill  the  pulpits  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
and  others  of  similar  views  and  a  similar  spirit,  with  men  who 
preach  another  gospel,  and  who  lead  those  who  hear  them  to  seek 
nothing  more  of  Christianity  than  the  name.  But  we  fix  on 
Scotland  as  the  place  for  trial,  both  because  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  was  originally  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  and  because,  independently  of  the  deeper 
interest  we  naturally  take  in  the  one  country  than  the  other,  we 
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shall  find  it  easier  to  appeal  to  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  our  allegations,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
truth  of  those  averments  from  which  our  main  conclusion  is  to  be 
deduced. 

In  Scotland,  the  work  of  Reformation  was  carried  on  with 
greater  vigour,  and  apparently  conducted  to  a  happier  issue,  and 
at  any  rate  to  a  greater  extent,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  Yet  it  took  its  rise  from  beginnings  not  only  very 
small,  but  almost  imperceptible.  It  owed  every  thing,  under  God, 
to  the  talents,  the  piety,  and  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual. 
‘It  was,*  says  an  anonymous  Scottish  writer,  ‘a  poor  man  who 
‘  achieved  the  mighty  work  in  our  native  land.  We  hail  the  father 
‘of Scottish  independence,  the  magnanimous  Knox;  at  once  the 
‘champion  of  truth  and  of  liberty  ;  stern,  indeed,  in  his  aspect,  and 
‘  fierce  in  his  opposition,  but  stern  only  towards  those  whose 
‘  iniquities  he  reproved,  and  fierce  only  when  summoned  by  the 
‘  mandate  of  heaven  to  arouse  his  courage  and  to  *  wax  valiant  in 
‘fight.*  To  his  unwearied  exertions,  we  owe  our  emancipation 
‘  from  an  enslaving  superstition,  our  successful  system  of  education, 

‘  the  intelligence  of  our  people,  the  discipline  of  our  ecclesiastical 
‘polity,  Jind  whatever  remains  of  genuine  piety  in  the  remoter 
*  provinces  and  sequestered  vales  of  the  country  to  which  we 
‘belong.*  On  all  hands,  Knox  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had 
the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  its  original  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  what  is  called  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  six  ministers  present  at  the  First  General  Assembly  in 
the  year  I5()0.  It  was  only  about  two  years  prior  to  this,  that 
he  left  the  city  of  Geneva,  where  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  a 
fellow-labourer  with  the  illustrious  Reformer,  John  Calvin ;  and, 
on  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  soon  showed,  that  both  in 
theological  doctrine  and  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  he  was  a  devoted 
disciple  of  that  great  man.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  and  as  we  have  before  intimated,  what  Hooker  calls  ‘  the  plat- 
‘  form  of  Geneva,*  served  as  a  pattern  foi  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland. 

However  inconsistent  with  that  part  of  their  present  creed, 
which  is  contained  in  the  twenty-third  Chapter  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  all  her  ministers  and  elders  are  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  ‘  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
‘  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  therein  a  form  of 
‘government  and  discipline  distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate  to, 
‘civil  government,’  This  is  a  point  which  ultra-churchmen  in 
Scotland  are  sometimes  found  labouring  to  maintain  with  great 
pertinacity.  Although  ever  ready  to  boast  of  their  connexion 
with  the  state,  they  yet  insist  that,  with  the  exception  of  what 
relates  to  the  compulsory  payment  of  their  salaries,  they  are  totally 
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inilependent  of  its  power.  Thus,  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  defending 
the  principle  ot'  an  establishment  (July  18th,  1838),  declareil  from 
a  pulpit  in  this  metropolis,  as  if  assuming,  at  that  lime,  the  style 
of  bold  defiance,  ‘  there  is  not  one  thing  which  the  state  can  do  to 
‘  our  imdfpemimt  and  indestructible  church,  but  strip  her  of  her 
*  temporalities.’ 

According  to  all  this,  then,  the  Established  Church  ol  Scotland 
professes  to  have,  what  every  Christian  Church  should  have,  an 
intrinsic  and  independent  right  to  make  all  neeilful  regulations  for 
her  own  government,  w  ithout  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
state  at  any  time,  in  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  manner  whatever. 
This,  it  seems,  is  held  by  herself  to  be  a  vital  ]Xirt  ot  her  constitu¬ 
tion.  Well :  let  her  be  trieil  by  this  test,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
we  shall  see  whether  the  experiment  made  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  continued  violation  of  this  allegt*il 
cartlinal  principle  in  that  constitution.  Facts  innumerable  might 
be  brought  forward  to  render  this  indubitable.  But  we  shall 
select  only  three ;  the  first  as  being  striking,  the  second  as  being 
very  curious,  and  the  third  as  being  most  lamentable  in  itself,  and 
unspeakably  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  Cieneral  Assembly,  which  is  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland,  and,  of  course,  /////.<  claim 
to  an  inde()endent  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  yet 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  king  that  ‘  he  has  jx^wer  to 
‘call,’  or  dissolve  their  meetings  at  pleasure.  If  he  chooses  to 
ctuivene  them,  he  has  only  to  appeal  to  their  Confession  of  Faith 
for  his  authority.*  If  it  is  his  wish  to  dissolve  their  meeting  at 
any  time,  or  for  any  reason,  he  will  be  Ix^rne  out  by  various  pre¬ 
cedents.  King  William  111.  alone,  we  are  told,  by  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  period,  ‘adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Ceneral 
‘  .Assembly,  five  or  six  times  in  his  reign,  and  was  readily  olx'ved.’ 
Queen  .Annk  too  (for  it  seems  a  woman  is  sufiered,  jx'rsonally  or 
by  proxy,  to  s|H*ak  in  the  Assembly  of  tbe  Scottish  Cburch),  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  exercised  her  royal  prerogative  in  a  similar 
style.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  survivor  shonid  he 
considered  as  the  sole  head  of  the  Cburch,  or  her  majesty  Ih‘ 
regarded  as  conjoined  with  him  in  tbe  honour.  Vo  prevent 
all  such  indecent  and  unnecessary  discussion,  we  are  told  that  his 
^trace,  as  the  Assembly  would  call  him  ;  but  as  the  uncourtly 
historian  calls  him,  ‘the  haughty  Earl  of  Seafield,  her  cominis- 
‘sioner,  dissolved  their  meeting,  when  they  had  done  little  more 

than  lorm  some  directions  tor  plaiiting  of  ministers  in  the  north. 
‘  Many  protestations,  iiuleed,  from  all  parts  of  tbe  bouse  were  made 

against  this  dissolution  of  their  meeting,  and  lor  tbe  intrins'ic 
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pinrer  of  the  CkMrrk,  But  Mr.  Molilrmn,  the  nunU^rator,  was  sii 

*  overwhelmeil  with  abuse  by  the  <x>uunissioiier,  and  with  contusion* 

‘  that  he  concludeil  with  prayer,  and  the  Asstnubly  was  dissoiveti 

*  acctmiingly.'* 

Since  that  time,  no  such  exercise  ot*  the  royal  authority  has 
again  been  attempted.  And  why  ?  Just  because,  during  the  whole 
of  that  periixi.  now  consiilerably  upwards  of  a  century,  the  maji>- 
rity  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  have  taken  sptvial  care  to 
prevent  any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  not  only  fultilling  but  antici¬ 
pating  the  wishes  of  the  |x>wer  which  guarantt'es  the  ^xiyment  of 
their  wages,  and  thus,  by  becoming,  as  one  expresses  it,  the 

*  sen  ile  tools  of  the  State.*  We  neeil  only  ap|>eal,  in  proid* of  this, 
to  the  spirit  and  conduct  which  every  General  Assembly  has 
exhibited,  during  the  entire  s^vice  that  has  ela^>sed  since  thev 
were  so  unceremoniously  dismisseil,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  by 
the  Earl  of  Seatield.  Witness  their  fulsome  addresses  to  every 
niomu-ch,  to  every  commissioner,  and  under  every  ministry, 
whether  Whig  or  rory ;  witness  the  pn>found  silence  they  have 
observed,  or  else  the  decided  part  they  have  taken  against  the 
people,  in  all  cases  where  measurt's  w’ere  agitated  tlmnighout  the 
country,  which  a  popular  government  (if  supix^seil  not  to  be  in 
high  favour  with  the  court'^  wished  to  carry,  or  which  a  conserva¬ 
tive  and  un[x>pular  government  wanted  to  quash ;  witness  their 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Slave-'rrade,  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Irish  Education 
Scheme,  and  Corn  Laws.  Nay,  and  witness  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  dicUition  ot  the 
ministry,  even  in  matters  resjx'ctiug  the  oHicial  and  most  sacreil 
duties  of  Christian  pastors,  w’ith  which,  in  speculation,  it  has 
always  been  maintained  that  Ciovernment  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

The  last  count  in  the  indictment  now  rehearsed,  brings  us  to 
the  Nen>/4(/ special  instance  to  be  noticed  in  pnmfof  the  |X)8ititm 
under  consideration.  It  was  brought  forward  in  the  (leneral 
Assembly  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  tar-famed  Dr.  Andrew  Thom¬ 
son.  The  case  was  this:  on  the  accession  ot  (teorge  1\.  there 
was  issued  from  the  head-quarters  of  all  our  EsUiblished  Churches, 
whether  Trelatic,  IVesbyterian,  or  Popish,  an  onitr  as  to  the 
terms  thenceforwanl  to  be  employed  in  the  public  prayers  to  Ik? 
ottered  up  in  Scotland  for  the  royal  family.  1 1  may  lx*  necessary, 
in  explanation,  to  state  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers, 
that  all  the  prayers  of  Scottish  minisU'rs  are,  in  ap|x*arance  at 
least,  extemporaneous,  and  that  the  Scottish  jx'ople  regard  with  a 
sort  of  horror  all  prescrilx»d  forms  of  prayer,  as  Ix'ing  what  they 
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tliink  a  relic  of  po|>ery,  aiul  an  undoubted  department  of  that 
‘  Black  Ib’elacy,*  as  their  Fathers  called  it,  the  attempted  exercise 
of  whose  ritual  in  St.  Giles’s  cathedral,  caused  the  celebrated 
Jenny  (leddes,  with  lofty  indi^mation  to  hurl  her  stool  at  the 
head  of  the  then  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 

Nevertheless  a  mandate,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  was 
dis|)atched  to  that  Presbyterian  city,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy:  ^At  the  Court  nt  Carlton  llouse^  \2th  of  Fehnianj 
‘  1820.  IVesent — the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty;  Archbishop 

*  of  Canterbury  ’  (giving  orders  as  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland);  ‘  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Duke  of  Welling- 
‘  ton ;  &c.,  8cc.,  &c.,  &c.  ;*  (all  sound  and  pious  Protestants,  no 
doubt,  but  not  a  Presbyterian  among  them,  though  issuing  this 
authoritative  decree  as  to  Presbyterian  w^orsbip),  ‘  In  pursuance  of 
‘an  Act,  &c.,  for  praying  for  the  Royal  Family,  in  that  part  of 

*  (ireat  Britain  called  Scotland,  it  is  ordered  by  His  Majesty  in 
‘  Council,  that  henceforth  every  minister  and  preacher  shall,  in  his 
‘  respective  church,  congregation,  or  assembly,  pray,  in  express 
‘words,  for  ‘  His  Most  Sacrkd  Majksty  King  George,  and  all 
‘  the  Royal  Family,*  of  which  all  persons  concerned  arc  hereby 
‘  recpiired  to  take  notice,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.’ 

Such  an  order  had  olten  been  given,  and  readily  obeyed  before. 
But  Dr.  'rhompson,  who  thought  it  too  much  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  brought  the  whole  atfiur  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly, 
and,  in  bis  own  powei fully  eloquent  manner,  urged  the  ntotiou, 

‘  'riiat  it  be  declared  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  civil 
‘authority  can  constitutionally  prescribe  either  forms  or  heads  of 
‘  prayer  to  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  this  Church,’  &c.  But 
the  Assetnbly,  as  if  to  show  how  determined  they  were  to  crouch, 
like  so  many  sycophants,  to  the  existing  ‘civil  authority,’  when 
making  an  obvious  and  undoubted  infringement  on  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  in  their  constitution,  decided  by  a  great  majority,  that  the 
intrepid  Doctor  was  wrong,  and  that  the  king,  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty^  and  his  pre-eminently  wise  and  religious  councillors, 
were  right ! 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
speakers  on  both  sides,  not  unworthy  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals, 
when  defending  the  paramount  authority  of  ihe  Head  of  their 
Church— and  well  deserving  attention  as  showing  the  actual 
working  ot  a  l^rotestant  State-Church,  claiming  in  its  judicial 
capacity  perfect  independence  on  the  civil  power. 

And  thus  it  is  always,  that  in  the  (leneral  Assembly  of  the 
C  hurch  ot  Scotland,  the  theoretical  professions  of  complete  inde- 
(HMulence  on  the  part  ot  the  Church,  are  made  void,  or  put  to 
silence  and  to  shame,  by  the  paramount  pow’er  of  the  State. 
A  great  numl)er  ot  learned  lawyers  and  Conservative  landlords, 
w  ho  appear  in  the  character  of  lay-elders,  by  their  special  pleading. 
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by  their  carnal  reasonings  and  unchristian  eloquence;  but  above 
ail,  by  their  elevated  rank,  and  political  influence,  command,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  support  of  the  vuiderates,  as  they  are  called, 
who  have  hitherto  formed  the  majority  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
and  thus  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  best  measures  which  have, 
at  any  time,  been  proposed  by  the  best  men,  in  this  motley  and 
politico-ecclesiastical  Assembly.  How  it  is  that  enlightened  and 
pious  persons  can  justify  themselves  in  submitting  to  place  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  vast  multitudes  under  the  management  of 
such  so-called  spiritual  rulers,  we  confess  we  are  totally  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  that  the  composition  of  this  professedly 
spiritual  and  independent  judicatory  is  of  the  complexion  alleged, 
is  perfectly  notorious.  When  an  acute  voluntary,  in  Edinburgh, 
was  once  reproached  by  a  churchman,  with  the  common  taunt, 
that  he  and  his  party  were  in  league  with  infidels,  ‘  C)  !*  said  he, 
to  his  antagonist,  ‘  Step  into  the  General  Assembly,  which  is 
‘sittingjust  now,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  infidels  there.* 

But  supposing  infidelity,  or  any  charge  approaching  to  it,  out  of 
the  question,  when  it  is  considered  that  an  Ecclesiastical  Assembly 
— avowedly  in  connexion  with  the  State — is  made  up  of  clergy¬ 
men  dependent  on  Government  for  their  support  and  advancement, 
and  of  laymen,  many  of  whom  are  state-officials,  and  others 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  legislature,  or  the  execu¬ 
tive,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  will  become  either  the  wretched 
dupes  or  the  subservient  tools  of  the  monarch  and  ministry  of  the 
day.  Allegations  of  this  kind  accordingly,  the  keenest  and  ablest 
advocates  for  the  peculiar  independence,  and  unrivalled  superiority 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  have  found  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  re|)el.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  was  an  advocate  of 
this  sort;  and  in  his  ‘  Brief  Account*  of  her  ‘  Constitution,'  makes 
what  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  candid,  but  certainly  very  strange 
admissions,  respecting  this.  The  following  deserve  particular 
notice. 

*If  there  nn^re  no  party  or  political  iiiriueiice  to  operate  in  the 
I’Lcclesiastical  Courts,  though  they  would  often  err,  they  would 
always  find  the  means  of  correcting  their  own  mistakes,  or  of  guarding 
themselves  or  their  successors  agaimst  the  repetition  of  them.  Neither 
the  condition  of  our  nature,  nor  the  truth  of  history,  will  permit  us  to 
imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things  has  ever  been  completely  realized. 
There  is,  probably,  no  period  in  the  ecclesiiistical  history  of  Scotland, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  country,  in  which  party  or  political  consider¬ 
ations,  have  not  had  some  degree  of  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  their  effects  liave  been  more  visible  in  some  countries  and  in 
some  periods  than  in  others,  it  may  certainly  l)e  affirmed  without 
exaggeration,  that  as  many  examples  can  Ik;  quoted  from  the  history 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Scotland,  of  a  disinterested  and  inde- 
fK*ndeiit  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  general  iiite- 
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TVhU  anil  safety  of  the  ('hurch  (our  Zion  ?)  and  of  the  coiniiuiiiity,  as 
can  lie  produced  from  any  other  numerous  and  permanent  association  of 
mankind.  But  it  must  not  Ik?  dissembled,  that  those  courts  have  been 
at  all  times  more  or  less  exjMwed  to  an  influence  of  a  ditfereiit  kind, 
opiTating  in  various  forms  at  different  periods,  and  prodneintf  ejfecis 
more  orlesf  hostile  to  the  general  design  of  a  religiuvs  establishment  * — 

pp.  11,  12. 

But  these  wretched  effects,  the  Rev.  Baronet  should  have 
recollected  could  have  been  produced  in  the  Church,  oidy  in 
consetjuence  of  her  estaldishmmt.  Neither  he,  nor  even  those 
other  writers  in  defence  of  the  Church  distinguished  by  much 
more  vitin>erative  style,  have  ever  ventured  to  charge  any 
such  evils  upon  the  religious  associations  of  Dissenters.  While, 
however,  they  are  evils  of  a  kind  most  dishonouring  to  the 
King  of  kings,  and  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men,  they  have 
been  the  natural  and  necessary  accompaniments  of  all  Churches 
esublished  by  law — the  Church  of  Scotland,  allowing  her  to  be 
the  best  of  them  all,  not  excepted.  Though  said  to  be  abhorrent 
to  her  constitution,  it  is  admitted  by  the  same  paramount  authority, 
that  they  have,  all  along,  been  found  inseparable  from  her  ex¬ 
istence. 


*  Wlien  the  Presbyterian  g(»veriiment  was  established,  from  its  very 
commeiicemeiit  there  were  individuals,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  who  laboured  to  embarrass  or  paralyza*  the  proceedings  of  the 
Kcclesiastical  (\nirts,  from  views  of  personal  aggrandizement,  or  from 
|Mditical  intrigue,  under  the  secret  or  avowed  inflnence  of  the  Crown. 
After  the  convulsitms  iH'casioned  by  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  cmmtry,  as  the  Heformation  pr«»duced,  had  completely  subsided, 
the  contention  still  subsisted  between  those  who  conscientiously  snp- 
|M»rted  the  lilH*rties  of  the  Church,  and  what  they  considered  as  its 
fundamental  laws,  and  those  who  laboured  to  sid)ject  both  the  clergy 
and  the  (’liurch,  not  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  to  an  abject  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  designs  of  the  court,  or  to  the  will  of  the  s(wereign.’ — 
1  he  Kcclesiiistical  (\mrts  have  ever  since  subsisted  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  which  has  already  lK‘en  explained.  \\  Idle 
every  pariH.*hial  minister  has  his  share  in  the  administration,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  it  is  cd)vious  that  many  (►f  the 
subjects  which  fall  under  their  jurisdictiim  have  such  an  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  civil  government  that  it  may  be  naturally  supposed  to 
Ik*,  at  all  times,  an  object  to  th(»se  who  preside  in  his  ]\Iajesty’s 
w»uncil,  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Crown  to  bear  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Church.’  pp.  12 — iH. 


Nor  could  any  thing  more  disgraceful  be  affirmed  of  any 
(-  hurcb,  unless  it  could  with  truth  be  maintained,  what,  however, 
no  man  of  sane  mind  would  venture  even  to  bint,  that  the  views 
aiid  wishes  of  royally,  and  its  advisers,  must  ever  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  (iod.  fbat  the  very  reverse  is 
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almost  uniformly,  and  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  fact,  who 
does  not  know  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
read  any  thing  of  the  history  of  kings  and  courts,  and  earthly 
governments  in  any  ]^riod,  or  in  any  country  whatever  ?  But 
still,  ‘  true  it  is  and  of  verity,*  that  ‘  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ’ 
has  frequently  been  brought  to  bear  most  shamefully,  most 
wickedly,  and,  as  it  respects  the  best  and  eternal  interests  of 
many,  most  destructively  on  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

‘  Archibald,  Earl  of  Isla,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  came  to  have 
the  chief  manjigement  of  the  Scotch  affairs,  and  under  him  Dr.  Patrick 
(/umiii,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  chief  ostensible  leader  in  the 
t’hiirch.  His  capacity  for  the  maniigement  of  public  business  gave 
him  sufficient  advantages  in  his  political  character;  though  his  in¬ 
fluence,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on  fhe  adminiil ration  which  sup- 
ported  him.  After  this,  there  were  several  examples  of  settlements 
ap|>ointed  by  the  Assembly,  to  which  great  opposition  was  made ;  and 
there  occurred  some  cases  between  1765  and  1774,  which  occasione<l 
more  obstinate  and  protracted  litigation,  than  is  to  l)e  found  on  record 
l)efore  that  time,  since  1732,  or  indeed,  since  the  revolution,  in  1688. 
But,  hy  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had,  for  so  many  years, 
directed  the  influence  of  government  in  the  management  of  the 
Church  had  died  ;  and  Dr.  Cumin,  whose  political  influence  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  his,  had  no  longer  the  same  sway  as  a 
leader  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
el(Kjuent  men  whom  his  country  has  ever  produced,  whose  personal 
character  entitled  him  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  friends,  and  whose  ability  as  a  historian  will  reach 
the  latest  jMisterity  ;  became,  from  I7f>3,  the  avowed  leader  of  the 
party  who  had  the  designation  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church.* 
He  had  as  much  of  the  influence  of  government  to  assist  him  as  had 
ever  l)eeu  given  to  the  management  of  the  Church.' — pp.  73,  79,  80. 


•  Churchmen  often  speak  of  the  sects  and  parties  into  which  they.  Dis¬ 
senters,  are  broken  down,  although,  thev  know  well,  that  most  of  these 
parties  differ  only  about  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  that  while  holding 
alike  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  the  Uospel,  they  only  take  different 
ways,  ‘  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
‘  saints.’  Hut  under  the  two  great  parties  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  can  tell  what  an  endless  variety  of  opinions  and 
pnieticcs  will  be  found  to  prevail  ?  Hear  how  the  one  party  speaks  of  the 
other :  ‘Of  the  companitive  merits  of  the  two  parties  which  divide  our  Church, 
*  we  think  now  as  we  have  ever  thought.  The  great  principles  of  moderation  we 
‘  affect  not  to  lay  down  ;  but  the  tendency  of  these,  as  seen  in  their  actual 
‘  working  is,  to  relax  discipline,  to  make  the  Church  the  servile  t<)ol  of  the 
‘State,  and  to  enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  trample  on  the  rights  and 
‘privileges  of  the  Christian  people.’ —  Pre«6v<eri«rt  Uetdew,  No.  XIV. 
r.235. 
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And  he  did  not  fail  vigorously  and  constantly  to  employ  that 
inHuence  for  the  purpose  in  view.  From  ins  time,  and  downward, 
the  General  Assembly  may  be  regarded  as  something  like  a  political 
corporation  much  more  than  a  religious  institution.  In  it  reference 
is  far  more  frequently  and  emphatically  made  to  the  statutes  framed 
in  St.  Stephens  than  to  ‘  the  lively  oracles  *  that  were  spoken  and 
written  by  ‘  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
‘Ghost;’  and,  altogether,  it  resembles  a  court  of  law  much  more 
than  what  has  been  called  a  court  of  Christ. 

There  is  still  a  third  special  instance  not  to  be  overlooked, 
proving  alike  the  undoubted  reality,  and  the  dangerous  and 
deplorable  consequences,  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  on  the  State.  It  respects  the  intrusion  of  ministers 
on  congregations  by  iHitronatje,  Here,  again,  the  most  orthodox 
clergymen  maintain,  that  this  grievous  evil  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  their  Church.  So  far  they  are  right,  that 
it  claimed  unquestionably  a  higher  origin,  and  was  utterly  dis¬ 
claimed  by  the  best  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  common  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
things  these  champions  of  Christianity  acted  well  and  nobly, 
laying  their  posterity  under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  amount  ol 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate.  For  this  we,  too,  honour 
their  memories,  and  most  cordially  award  to  them  our  highest 
meed  of  praise.  But  for  their  conduct  in  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration,  ‘  we  praise  them  not.’  It  deserves,  indeed,  unmeasured 
reprobation.  What  was  it  but  for  a  morsel  of  meat — or  at  any 
rate  for  court  favour,  and  their  paltry  teinds  (so  tithes  are  called 
in  Scotland) —to  sell  the  birth-right  of  all  the  children  of  (iod  in 
the  land  ?  Dr.  Cook  slates  explicitly,  that  the  one  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  other.  In  his  pamphlet  on  what  is  called  the  Veto 
Acty  he  says,  ‘  When  about  to  be  connected  with  the  State,  the 
Church  consented,  ybr  the  soke  oj  the  endowinent^  to  give  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple  concerning  the  right  of  the  |>eople  to  choose  their  own  pastors.’ 
Dr.  Duncan,  again,  a  man  ol  no  mean  note  on  the  orthodox  side 
of  the  Church,  when  writing  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Cook,  yet  most 
readily  admits  the  disgraceful  facts  in  question.  ‘  1  am  (luite  aware,* 
he  says,  ‘that  the  price  which  the  Church  paid  for  her  civil 
‘endowments,  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil  right  of 
‘  patrons  to  present  to  benefices.  This  is  a  historical  fact.’ 

I  he  conditions  between  ‘  the  high  contracting  parties,’  the 
Kstablished  Church,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  present  day, 
arc  still  precisely  the  same.  Lord  Moncreift'  plainly  told  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  last  meeting  but  one  that ‘for  the  Church 

*  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  est«iblished,to  go  into  Parliament  (to  |H?tition 

*  tor  a  repeal  ot  the  Act  of  Patronage)  w'ould  be  to  make  an  assertion 

*  ol  such  complete  indefmidefice  on  (he  secular  power y  as  that  she 
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*  will  not  consent  to  hold  the  appointment  to  her  livings  by  Act  of 
‘  Parliament.’  Dr.  Cook,  on  the  same  occasion,  brought  out  the 
truth  yet  more  broadly,  ‘  urging,  that  if  they  went  to  parliament  on 
‘the  Patronage  question,  the  whole  civil  rights  and  privileges  of 
‘the  Church  would  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature; 

‘  and  if  the  question  was  once  mooted,  not  a  few  gentlemen  would 
‘  begin  to  feel  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  put  their  stipends  and 
‘  manses  in  jeopardy.’  On  these,  and  other  grounds,  accordingly 
the  General  Assembly,  after  a  long  debate,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
by  a  sweeping  majority,  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  are, 
and  that  the  right  of  lay  patronage,  sold,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
teinds  to  endow  the  clergy,  as  it  was  the  ancient  law  of  the  land, 
should  now,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be 
solemnly  recognized  as  being  also  the  law  of  the  Church! 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  endowmeitts  secured  by  law  to  the  clergy,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  There  is  ample  and  very 
lamentable  proof  in  the  preceding  details  respecting  even  the  best 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to  show  how 
clinging  to  an  erroneous  principle,  especially,  wlien  connected  with 
an  ill-judged  regard  to  self-interest,  could  warp  the  minds  and 
mislead  the  conduct  even  of  those  ‘  of  whom  the  world  was 
‘  not  worthy.’  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  working  of  a  Church 
generally,  whose  ministers,  to  secure  its  establishment  and  their 
own  stipends,  allowed  her  members  to  be  robbed,  or  rather  bar¬ 
gained  that  they  should  be  robbed,  of  a  high  privilege  for  which  no 
other  could  be  a  compensation?  What,  after  this,  when  tried, 
as  they  always  must  be  in  continuance,  in  a  similar  way,  will  they 
not  be  ready  to  do,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  the  favour 
and  the  emoluments  secured  by  their  employers,  who,  w  hile  they 
pay  them  their  wages,  expect,  of  course,  all  acceptable  service 
in  return  ?  What  is  especially  to  be  looked  from  those — and  they 
form  a  very  numerous  class — who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
existing  law  of  patronage,  have  sought  to  be  ‘  put  into  the  priests’ 

‘  office  that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread  V  Will  there  be  any 
thing  too  glaring  and  nefarious  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  please 
their  masters,  however  irritating  or  oppressive  it  may  be  to  the 
people  ?  And  were  the  new  endowments,  now  so  clamorously 
petitioned  for,  to  be  granted,  what,  judging  from  the  pjist,  might 
be  exj)ected  to  follow  ?  But  to  this  point  we  shall  more  particu¬ 
larly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  w’e  trust,  of 
our  readers  that  the  pretension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  any 
thing  like  that  independence  which  should  characterize  every 
Church  of  Christ,  is  altogether  visionary,  and  that  like  other 
established  churclies,  she  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  power,  it  only  remains  that  we  notice  a  few  of  the  more 
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prominent  evils  which  have  uniformly  been  found,. to  be  the  natural 
and  inevitable  results  of  her  unscriptural  and  unhappy  connexion 
with  the  State.  And  this,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  extra¬ 
vagant  misrepresentations,  we  shall  attempt  to  do  chiefly  by 
adopting  for  the  purpose  the  language  of  her  own  most  zealous 
advocates.  They,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  in  admitting 
or  reprobating  her  corruptions,  are  careful  always  to  trace  them  to 
patronage  alone,  as  the  fertile  source  from  which  they  so  copiously 
flow.  They  forget,  that  without  an  Establishment,  neither 
})atronage  itself,  nor  any  of  the  glaring  evils  of  which  it  is  the 
immediate  cause,  could  possibly  exist  in  any  Christian  Church. 
While,  therefore,  we  find  them  ascribing  these  evils  to  patronage 
singly  and  exclusively,  we  think,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  requesting 
our  readers  to  substitute  for  that  justly  obnoxious  term,  the  jyower 
of  the  Estabiishmeiit,  but  for  which,  neither  it,  nor  the  other  evils 
about  to  be  mentioned,  had  ever,  to  the  same  extent  at  least, 
been  known  among  men. 

It  was  certiiinly  to  the  power  guaranteed  by  a  civil  Establish¬ 
ment,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  heritage  of  God  in  Scotland  was 
so  outrageously  oppressed  by  the  violent  intrusion  of  ministers  on 
so  many  congregations  by  whom  they  had  been  loudly,  indignantly, 
and  unanimously  denounced,  as  totally  unfit  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  their  souls. 

*  From  this  root  (patron;ige)  was  produced  a  rich  crop  of  apples  of 
disciird.  There  was  not  a  Presbytery,  nor  a  Synod,  nor  an  Assembly, 
!mt  wiis  convulsed  with  incessiint  collision  arising  from  that  ‘  l(i\e,'  (the 
‘  law  of  the.  land,*  Ik»  it  it  observed,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Establislu 
inent),  and  its  records  bh»tted  with  com])laints  and  dissent.  Cases  of 
disputinl  settlements  troubled  ami  vexed  the  Church  ;  they  came  up 
like  fn»gs  over  the  breadth  of  Egypt,  and  well  nigh  made  the  name  of 
the  Church  offensive  to  the  nation.  Every  case  was  settled  on  some 
spevial  ground,  and  strange  to  say,  upon  the  general  principle,  that  the 
|HH»ple  ought  to  l)e  disa]>|Hnnted  (!!!).  Those  who  were  the  leaders 
i>f  the  leading  party  in  Church  courts,  saw  plainly  the  danger  c»f  com- 
indling  the  dissenting  Presbyterians  to  execute  the  decrees  i»f  the 
AsMunbly,  and  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  feelings  which  were  rankling 
from  a  variety  of  cjiuses,  by  insisting  on  such  olKulience  in  cases  of 
iinnopular  settlements  or  intrusions  int<»  lK‘nefices.  They,  therefore, 
had  nxnmrse  to  an  unrecognized  and  unconstitutional  ex|H»dient  for 
inducting  uiqmpular  prest*ntees,  by  ap|M)inting  committees  of  such 
ministers  as  siinctioned  their  decret's,  to  |>erform  that  inauguration 
or  ;ict  of  ordination  which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Presbytery.^ 
—  Vrctbgterian  Review,  No.  III.p.  322. 


Rut,  in  various  instances,  subsequently,  they  had  recourse  to 
me;isures  more  violent  still,  we  cannot  perhaps  say,  more  ‘  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  since  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  constitutional  for 
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a  civil  government  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  own  laws.  We 
refer  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  })eople,  in  certain  instances, 
rebelled,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Presbyteries  quietly  to  intrude 
unacceptable  presentees,  the  Government  sent  parties  of  dragoons 
with  their  swords  and  firelocks  :  and  while,  on  such  occasions,  the 
officiating  ministers  might  l)e  heard,  perhaps,  in  sermon  or  in 
prayer,  to  say,  ‘  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but 
‘mighty  through  God;’  the  well-armed  dragoons  were  ready 
sternly  to  declare,  ‘  But  with  our  weapons  we  are  always  ready  to 
‘  defend  the  Church,  and  the  Crown,  and  we  are  now  here  to 
‘protect  the  Presbytery,  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
‘of  the  blood  of  the  people!’  Well  might  Lord  Moncrief!' 
speak  with  rapture,  as  he  did,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
of  ‘  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — our  glorious 
‘  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland — the  most  glorious  edifice 
‘that  was  ever  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  man — the  Estai)- 
^lishment  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  so  many  blessings  !’ 

A  second  evil,  and  one  of  a  most  pernicious  and  destructive 
kind,  which  has  never  been  found  separable  from  any  civil  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  is  the  prevalence  in  it  of  unsound  doctrine. 
The  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  sanctioned  by  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  has,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
most  particulars,  the  far  higher  and  only  valid  sanction  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  But,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  in  the  Creed  have  often  been  shamefully  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  discourses  that  have  been  delivered  in  the  pulpit  or 
issued  from  the  press.  When  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham, 
now  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  in  Edinburgh,  was 
under  examination,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  patronage,  he  referred  to  the  corruptions  which  it 
was  alleged  by  him  to  have  introduced ;  and  when  asked  to  ex))lain 
what  these  corruptions  were  he  replied,  ‘  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
‘apply  the  term  to  the  existing  mode  of  apj>ointing  Christian 
‘  ministers,  with  its  consequences,  as  leading  to  simony  and  other 
‘  evils.  I  w’ould  apply  it  likewise  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  still 
‘  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  in  the  Churchy  who  do  noty  in 
^  point  of  fact y  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  ; 
‘  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  laxity  of 
‘discipline  in  admitting  members  to  communion, — all,  I  believe, 
‘  traceable  ultimately  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage.’* 

Now,  here,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  a  man  of  whom  we  have  heard 
as  being  notoriously  the  false  accuser  of  the  Dissenters,  yet 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  Church  which  he  is  so  anxious,  not  only 
to  uphold,  but  to  have  still  further  extended  and  endowed,  if 
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it  does  not  really  encourage,  yet  practically  allows  its  ministers  to 
obtain  their  places  in  it  by  simonj/^  and  when  they  are  in,  to  preach 
what  may  be  ‘damnable  heresies/ and  to  seal  the  doom  of  sinners, 
by  admitting  them  to  seeming  privileges,  only  in  their  circum¬ 
stances,  to  prove  a  tremendous  and  eternal  curse.  All  this,  he 
says,  is  ‘  traceable  to  patronage,’  and  as  patronage  is  ‘  traceable’ 
only  to  a  civil  establishment  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  such  an 
Kstablishment,  even  on  the  showing  of  one  of  its  own  advocates, 
ought  to  be  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  extraordinary  admissions  of  Dr. 
C’halmers  on  this  subject,  expressed  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
eloquence,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  lucubrations  of  John  Search, 
where  a  very  striking  classification  of  them  is  to  be  found.  J’he 
following  is  a  fair  s|>ecimen :  ‘  There  is  a  leading  policy  which 
presides  over  this  department  of  public  atikirs;  and  we  repeat  it, 

‘  it  is  a  policy  mainly  derived  from  the  representations  and  the 
authority  q/’ chuuchmen/  The  main  force  of  their  patron- 
‘  age  may  be  directed  to  one  kind  of  theology,  and  that  the 
‘  mry  theology  that  un/woples  the  Estahlishnient^  their  honours  and 
‘  rewards  in  the  great  bulk  of  them,  lavished  on  one  set  of  ecclesi- 
‘  astics,  and  these  the  7rry  ecclesiastics,  who  alienate  the  population 
*/r(m  the  Church'  ‘It  is  fearful  to  think  that,  in  the  systematic 
‘  opposition  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject  against  the 
‘  fY>.r  popuh\  government  may  have  been  combating  the  grow  th 
‘  of  virtue  in  our  land,  and  withering  up  all  those  graces  of  religion, 

‘  which  would  else  have  blessed  and  beautified  our  poj)ulation.’ 
‘'Fhat  system  of  doctrine  which  is  stigmatized  as  Methodism,  and 
‘  against  which  Government  are  led  to  array  the  whole  force  of 
‘  their  overwhelming  patronage  ;  and  on  the  approaches  of  which 
‘  Ecclesiastics  are  often  seen  to  combine,  as  they  w'ould  against 
‘  the  inroads  of  some  pestilential  visitor ;  and  which  when  it  does 
^apfH'ar  within  the  well-smoothed  garden  of  the  Establishment,  is 
*  viewed  as*  a  loathsome  weed  that  should  be  cast  out  and  left 
‘  to  luxuriate  in  its  rankness  among  the  wilds  and  the  commons  of 
‘  sectarianism.’* 

NVe  shall  add  only  another  testimony  here — but  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  certainly — given  by  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  in  the 
midst  of  many  of  his  brethren,  over  whom  he  presided,  when 
assembled  in  synod  about  seven  years  ago.  He  thus  concluded 


•  ‘  What?  And  who  says  it?’ — pp.  .33 — 35.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
stir  this  pam}>htct  lias  made.  The  nivings  of  the  ‘  lleeord,*  ‘  Christian 
Olwrver,  and  other  chureh  peritnlicals,  must  he  liighly  amusing  to  J()lm 
Sc.arch  if  he  tnnible  himself  to  look  at  them.  The  controversy  is,  yet,  hut  in 
its  infancy,  and  shall  not  s<xm  eeiise.  Churehinen  must  not  ex})ect  to  he 
ri'lieved  fnmi  the  dilemma  in  which  their  rahid  abuse  of  Mr.  Uinney  has 
placed  them. 
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his  sermon  on  that  occasion :  ‘  IVho  are  the  worst  foes  of  onr 

*  Establishment  f  The  men  who  can  eat  her  bread,  while  they 
‘  do  not  her  work the  men  who  can  preach  Socinian,  Pelagian, 
‘or  Antjnomian  heresies; — the  men  who  can  prostitute  ‘  the  chair 
^  of  truth*  to  the  gratification  of  a  base  and  brutal  spirit  of  personal 
‘  revenge;  the  men  who  can  abuse  the  holy  discipline  of  the  Church, 

‘  to  the  purposes  of  fell  malignity  ; — the  men  whose  zeal  never 
‘  kindles  save  only  when  the  ‘  rights  of  the  Church,’  as  they  term 
‘  them,  are  in  danger  ; — the  men  who  disgrace  their  calling  l)y  the 
‘  grossness  of  temperance,  and  by  the  scandals  of  profligacy  !  And 
‘yet  among  Me.ve  may  be  sometimes  seen  the  loudest  and  boldest 

*  of  our  defenders.  From  such  defenders  of  the  Church,  ‘  good 
‘  Lord  deliver  us.’  Amen.’* 

A  third  evil  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  civil  establishment,  is,  that  scriptural  discipline, 
without  which  no  church  can  exist  in  vigour  and  prosperity,  is 
almost  totally  unknown.  It  is  not  merely,  as  admitted  in  two  of 
the  preceding  (quotations,  that  it  is  greatly  relaxi^d,  or  shamefully 
prostituted;  it  lias  become  nearly  a  non-entity.  According  to  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  parishes  is  to 
he  exclusively  committed  to  the  minister  and  a  number  of  lay 
elders.  But  in  many  parishes  there  are  no  elders.  In  others,  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  elders  are  selected  by  the  minister,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  worldly  respectability ;  and  they  will  often 
themselves  be  found  chargeable  with  the  very  things  which  would 
exclude  from  communion  in  any  rightly  constituted  Christian 
(’hurch.  Besides,  in  an  establishment,  church-fellowship  is 
viewed  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  civil  privilege,  from  which  none 
can  be  excluded,  without  some  serious  immorality  being  fully 
substantiated  by  legal  proof.  Sessitms,  as  they  are  called,  seldom 
think  of  such  a  thing  :  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  Presbyterians  have 
sometimes  been  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  case 
of  very  grievous  defaulters  among  themselves  by  tlm  intolerable 
expense  w  hich  the  necessary  legal  process  would  incur. 

W  e  shall  only  mention  further,  as  a  fourth  result  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  that  it  has  led  to 
a  f(*arful  prevalence  either  of  religious  formality,  or  of  open  ungod¬ 
liness,  both  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church. 
That  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  is  most  readily 
allowed.  But  that  our  assertion  is  too  well  founded,  no  candid 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  case,  will  for  one  moment  deny. 
Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  a  Church  of  which  such  things  as  the  following  could 
be  affirmed  by  two  of  her  distinguished  ministers  ;  one  of  whom 
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lived  more  than  half  a  century  a^o,  while  the  other  has  hut 
recently  enlereil  into  his  rest.  S|K*aking  ot  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  Dr.  Witherspoon  says,  ‘  they  had  greatly 
‘  relaxed  discipline  in  point  of  morals ;  had  by  a  course  of  deci- 
‘  sions,  planted  the  country  with  useless  ministers ;  and,  though 
‘the  whole  office  of  ordination  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of 
‘a  call  from  the  people,  gravely  admitted  them  without  any  call  at 

*  all.  This  when  done  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  as  it 
‘  always  is,  must  be  considered  by  every  impartial  person,  not  only 
'  as  a  piece  of  gross  absurdity,  and  mocking  of  the  people,  but  a 
‘  piece  of  flagrant  impiety  and  mocking  of  God.  The  political 

*  measures  wliich  have  been  carrying  on  for  these  thirty  years  past 
‘  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
‘  interests  of  reli(jioiC* 

The  description  given  of  the  state  of  matters,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  still  more  graphic  and  frightful. 
Like  others  of  his  brethren,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  to  patronage  as  their  proximate  cause,  he  says,  ‘  it  has  been 
‘  the  nurse  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  of  dissipation  and 
‘  poverty,  of  impiety  and  crime,  and  more  than  ecjual  to  all  the 
‘  curses  which  have  been  inflicted  on  North  Britain,  since  the 
‘  Reformation.  The  most  implacable  enemy  to  vital  godliness  could 
‘  hardly]  have  desired  any  more  disastrous  and  fatal  fruits,  than 
*•  those  which  have  been  abundantly  reaped  from  this  preposterous 
‘and  antiscriptural  system.’  ‘  The  dry  and  heartless  ministrations 
‘  of  these  men,  starved  and  disgusted  the  serious  and  intelligent 
‘  portion  of  the  peo|)le,  who  were  obliged  either  to  abandon  the 
‘  Established  Church,  or  submit  to  a  tame  and  frigid  exhibition  of 
‘  the  all-important  truths  of  religion.  Those  w  ho  have  advocated 
‘the  cause  of  patronage  from  the  hope  that  it  would  gradually 

*  undermine  the  influence  of  living  evangelical  holiness,  and  sink 
‘our  country  in  vice  and  profligacy,  may  exult  in  the  success  of 
‘  their  favourite  scheme.  By  its  restless  activity  and  multiplied 
‘  ramiflcations,  it  has  done  more  than  all  other  causes  united  to 
‘defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Reformation,  to  set  the  consciences  of 
‘  men  loose  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  All  our  country 
‘  with  turbulence  and  discontent. ’f 

Such,  then,  is  the  boasted  constitution,  and  such  are  the  actual 
workings  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland.  Who  that  examines  with 
Ciire  the  portrait  that  has  now'  been  drawn ;  the  darkest  colouring 
of  which  has  been  furnished  and  applied  by  masters  of  her  ow  n — 
but  must  admit  the  conclusion  to  be  inevitable,  that,  if,  as  is  so 
commonly  alleged,  this  is  the  best  civil  Establishment  of  religion 
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in  the  world,  then,  surely,  the  very  common  proverbial  phrase 
emphatically  expresses  the  truth  in  the  case— ‘  bad  is  the  best.’ 
Churchmen  often  refer  with  triumph  to  the  opinion  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  M‘Crie,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  the  principle  of  an  Estab¬ 
lishment.  But  this  celebrated  historian  and  profound  divine 
expressed  a  sentiment  much  more  worthy  of  himself ;  when  at 
a  public  meeting  a  little  before  his  lamented  decease,  he  said, 
that  ‘to  extend  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  present  state, 
‘would  only  be  to  extend  her  corruptions.’ 

Nevertheless,  the  most  zealous,  and  we  might  almost  say,  the 
most  furious  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  extort  from  the  public 
treasury  large  sums,  in  order  to  extend  the  operations  of  this 
corrupted  and  corrupting  Establishment.  And,  if  the  exjx?rience 
of  the  past  can  be  at  all  regarded  as  any  guide  for  our  future  pros- 
|)ects,  what  would  the  effect  be,  but,  in  too  many  instances,  to  pay 
idle  and  inefficient  ministers  for  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance, 
and  encouraging  them  in  error?  With  one  endowecl  minister  in  every 
parish  in  Scotland  (and  there  are  more  in  some),  fully  the  half  of 
these  parishes  have  been  represented  by  the  clergy  themselves  as  in 
a  state  of  almost  heathen  darkness  and  destitution.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  following  remarks,  in  a  document  recently  issued  by  the 
United  Secession  Synod,  ‘that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Church 
‘  Exiensionists  of  supplying  Christian  instruction  and  ordinances  to 
‘those  most  destitute  of  them,  by  laying  an  additional  tax  on  the 
‘country,  which  must  necessarily  be  wrung  from  it  by  compulsion, 
‘is  at  variance  with  the  genius  and  design  of  Christianity  itself. 
‘Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  must  prove  a 
‘signal  failure.  Their  scheme  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
‘  test  of  experiment ;  and  they  themselves  being  judges,  the 
‘  results  have  been  most  deplorable.  And  yet,  w  ith  amazing  sim- 
‘  plicity,  or  else  with  intolerable  presumption,  they  appeal  to  its 
‘  utter  inefficacy  as  their  most  powerful  argument  to  have  the 
‘experiment  repeated  on  an  enlarged  scale  !  All  this  is  demon- 
‘strated  by  the  single  fact  of  the  alleged  gross  darkness  to  be  dis- 
‘  persed,  and  ‘  the  mass  of  heathenism  to  be  excavated  *  in  the 
‘  midst  of  an  endowed  Church,  from  which,  on  their  hypothesis, 
‘the  light  and  favour  of  truth  should  have  issued,  so  as  to  have 
‘prevented,  if  not  the  very  existence,  yet  the  rapid  and  appalling 
‘  increase  of  these  enormous  evils.’ 

The  Church-building  mania^  as  it  has  been  adled,  which  a  very 
few'  years  back  originated,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  has  since  been  adv'ocated  with  such  reckh^ss  boldness  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  little  party  of  blind  and  bigoted  devotees,  excites  only 
the  ridicule,  the  pity,  ()r  the  indignation  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
men  of  all  classes  in  Scotland.  But  instead  of  being  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  it  is  currently  reported,  tJiat 
they  have,  as  a  concession  to  the  w'ild  clamour  and  audacious  iin- 
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|M)rtuiiity  of  tlie  men  just  referred  to,  pledjrtMl  tliemselves  to 
|>ro|>osc  to  Parliament,  that  an  additional  endowment  from  a 
|>articular  source  (but  unquestionably  public  property)  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  shall  be  granted  to  the  old  Chapels  of  Flase, 
and  to  tlie  numerous  new  Churches  that  have  been,  or  are  in  the 
course  of  beinj^  erected  in  various  districts  of  the  sister-kintrdom. 

W’  e  have  been  informed,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  no  pro- 
|K)Siil  ever  excited  greater  alarm  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Sc'otlaiid.  'Pile  moment  it  bey^an  to  be  believi‘d,  the  country 
was  roused  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Meetings  were  called,  ami, 
though  in  the  depth  of  w’inter,  numerously  attended,  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Hojird  of  Dissenters,  the  I’liited  Secession  Synod,  the  SvihmI 
of  Uelief,  and  other  reliji^ioiis  Ixalies,  wdio  have  all,  w  ith  perfect 
unanimitYy  protested  against  the  mejusure, — some  of  them,  as  the 
Sun  newspaper  expresses  it,  ‘  in  the  strongest  terms  wdiich  the 
‘  laii^uii^e  can  command.’  "Phey  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  ado|)tion  of  the  measure  in  (piestion,  would  be  impolitic 
and  unjust,  in  the  extreme  — and  that  nothing  but  an  explicit  dis¬ 
avowal  of  it  on  the  part  of  Ciovernment  will  allay  the  present 
ferment,  or  prevent  the  future  a^iUition  of  this  particular  bearinir 
of  a  (piestion,  which  has  excited  a  dt*eper  interi'st,  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  more  serious  results,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  since  the 
Revolution.  'Phey  have  even  jilainly  and  boldly  told  ministers, 
that  ‘  the  Dissenters  of  (treat  Rritain  by  their  support  of  the 
‘  House  of  Brunswick, — by  their  energetic  assistance  rendered  at 
‘  every  tryin*^  crisis  of  our  country’s  history, — and  by  their  acknow- 
‘  lodged  beiietitsdone  to  public  monds,  deserve  better  at  the  liands 
‘of  any  Ciovernment  than  to  receive  w  hat  they  decun  insult  for  ti;ra- 
‘  titude,  and  oppression  for  justice;  but  that  should  such,  in  this 
‘  instance,  be  their  treatment,  they  humbly  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
‘  the  l^iritaiis  and  Covenanters  will  sustain  them ;  and  that  failing 
‘all  constitutional  efforts  to  maintain  their  rijifhts,  the  (iod  whom 
‘  they  serve  will  eventually  take  up,  and  assert  their  cause.’* 

For  a  time,  the  report  referred  to,  appeared  so  extravagant  and 
unlikely  its  hardly  to  ^ain  credit.  There  is,  however,  too  much 
reason  now  to  believe  that  it  is  founded  in  truth,  and  unh'ss  the 
loud  and  general  outcry  against  it,  produce  the  [>roper  effect,  an 
attempt  will  certainly  be  made,  which,  while  it  must  be  attended 
witli  most  disastrous  consequences  in  Scotland,  may  probably  seal 
the  (hM)in  of  the  present  administration. 

W’e  have  seen  various  letters  respecting^  this  affair  from  Members 
of  IWliament  to  a  gjentleman,  w’ho  has  from  the  first  taken  a  pro¬ 
minent  and  active  part  in  it.  And  that  there  is  real  cause  for 
alarm,  w’ill  l>e  evident  from  the  followdiiir  extracts :  one  savs,  ‘  1 
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‘  see  in  the  Government  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  Church  their  de- 
‘mands  about  endowments:  and  unless  the  Dissenters  are  up  and 
<  doing,  they  will  find  the  Kirk  triumphantaxw^  the  Voluntaries  treated 
‘  with  contempt.  The  disposition  of  the  ministers  is^  to  be  as  well  as 
‘they  can  be  with  the  Kirk,  who  have  literally  bullied  them,  as  the 
*  Dissenters  will  find  ere  long,’  A  second  expresses  himself  thus  em¬ 
phatically.  ‘  I  fear  the  Whigs  are  about  to  be  insane  enough  to 
‘  grant  certain  endowments,  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thereby  un- 
‘  questionably  disgusting  their  truest  and  best  friends,  the  Dis- 
‘senters,  and  establishing  a  set  of  men,  who  will  immediately 
‘turn  round  and  bite  them,  and  will  be,  in  fact,  a  band  of  canvas- 
‘sers  for  their  Tory  opponents.  I  have,  however,  some  hopes 
‘that  the  sum  will  in  amount  be  small,  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
‘ lined  to  Highland  districts.  If  they  should  propose  to  endow 
‘  churches  in  large  towns,  where  the  want  of  churches  has  been  so 
‘satisfactorily  proved  not  to  exist,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  an 
‘  act  of  political  suicide  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  any  nation.’  The 
following  is  still  more  ominous,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  of  knowing  the  intention  of  ministers  in  the  case. 
‘  The  Dissenters  are  the  best  friends  of  the  present  Government : 
‘nor  can  I  conceal  from  myself  how  bitterly  the  ministers  of  the 
‘  established  Church  have  opposed  them  by  every  possible  means, 
‘making  even  the  pulpit  subsidiary  to  j)olitical  purposes,  and 
‘  prostituting  the  sacred  character  of  the  minister  of  peace,  to  sow 
‘discord  and  political  feuds.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  score 
‘of  past  services  that  they  can  expect  ought  of  favourable  consider- 
‘  ation  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government.  I  believe  Lord 
‘Melbourne  to  be  the  most  straight-forward  man  on  earth.  His 
‘  motto  is,  ^Fiat  justitia,  mat  cceliim'  He  believes  conscientiously 
‘that  the  bishops’  teinds  are  the  property  of  the  Church,  held 
‘  in  trust  by  the  Crown  to  meet  its  wants — in  short,  similarly 
‘situated,  as  regards  the  Church  at  large,  to  inexhausted  teinds 
‘in  a  locality,  and  like  the  latter  liable  to  be  revalued  for  the 
‘  service  of  the  Church.’ 

We  mean  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
interesting  subject  more  fully  before  our  readers.  And  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  prove,  by  unquestionable  evidence,  that  a  more 
wild  and  impolitic,  a  more  outrageous  and  dangerous  project 
never  entered  the  mind  of  man.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  only 
say,  that  the  subject  is  fraught  with  interest  not  to. the  men  of 
Scotland  only — but  both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  ol  view, 
to  all  through  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  is,  indeed,  high  time, 
as  hinted  in  one  of  the  documents  above  referred  to,  that  we  ‘in 
‘  this  division  of  the  empire  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  enor- 
‘  mity  of  taxing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
‘in  order  to  gratify  the  ridiculous  humour,  the  pre-eminently 
‘  foolish  manin<i  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of  a  few  so-called  Church 
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‘  extensionists  in  Scotland.*  The  Scottish  Voluntaries  have 
nobly  aided  us  in  our  struggles,  and  are  now  entitled  in  return  to 
our  best  support  English  Dissenters  must  rouse  themselves 
as  one  man  on  their  behalf.  The  battle  is  our  own,  though  fought 
on  Scottish  CTOund,  and  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  must  awaken  us 
to  action.  If  Lord  Melbourn’s  administration  should  so  stultify 
itself  as  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  its  enemies,  we  shall  despise  its 
meanness  and  feel  contempt  for  its  professions.  It  cannot  gain  the 
Tories,  do  what  it  will — succumb,  coax,  and  flatter  as  it  may. 
They  will  never  forgive  the  authors  of  tlie  Reform  Bill,  or  lend  to 
the  professed  advocates  of  popular  rights  their  political  support. 
But  Dissenters  will  be  constrained,  in  such  case,  to  turn  from 
her  Majesty’s  Ministers  with  indignant  scorn,  and  to  leave  them 
to  tlie  fate  which  will  speedily  overtake  them,  and  which  they 
will  so  richly  have  merited.  The  measure  of  their  weakness  and 
folly  will  then  be  completed,  and  no  earthly  power  will  be  able  to 
stay  their  overthrow. 


Art.  IX.  The  Self-fnterjiretiny  Bible,  coniainiuy  the  Old  and  Sew 
Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version;  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  Marginal  References  and  Illustrations ;  a  Summarif  of  the 
several  Books ;  a  Paraphrase  on  the  most  important  points  ;  an 
Analysis  of  each  Chapter,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Evatt^elical 
Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown.  To  this  Eidtion 
are  annexed,  besides  numerous  illustrative  IMaps  and  Engravings,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown  1’atkrson  ; 
t«>gi*ther  with  alnwe  Five  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  concluding  Remarks  on  each  BiM)k  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paterson,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  A. 
S.  Paterson.  Glasgow' :  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.  1837- 

T  ONG  as  tliis  title-page  is,  we  have  chosen  to  exhibit  it  entire; 

because  the  comprehensive  account  it  gives  of  the  pecidiar 
excellences  of  the  w'ork  to  w  hich  it  is  prefixed  W'ill  siive  us  many 
cumbrous  rej)etitions  in  the  following  notice.  It  will  at  once  be 
perceived  tliat  this  is  a  much  improved  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  long  been  deservedly  popular.  With  the  merits  of  Browirs 
Self- Interpreting  Bible  many  of  our  readers  are  w'ell  acquainted. 
They  are  so  justly  described  by  Mr.  Paterson  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  IVIemoir  of  the  Author,  that  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  the  paragraph. 

*  In  1^78  he  gave  to  the  w’orld  the  great  work  on  which  his  reputa¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  founded,—*  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible.*  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  condense  within  a  manageable  compass  all  the  infor- 
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niation  which  an  ordinary  reader  may  tind  necessary  for  attainin|?  an 
intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  The  ap. 
paratus  which  he  has  collected  for  this  purpose  consists, — first,  of  an 
Introduction  containing  a  discourse  on  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  rules  for  acquiring  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
their  contents ;  a  general  view  of  the  typical  system  on  which,  as  he 
understood  the  Bible,  great  part  of  it  is  constructed,  and  a  very  com¬ 
plete  summary  and  rationale  of  the  history  contained  in  it,  or  connected 
with  it ; — secondly,  of  illustrations  accompanying  the  text,  containing 
an  exact  notice  of  the  general  aim  of  each  separate  book,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  individual  chapter  ;  a  vast  collection  of  illustrative  and 
parallel  passages,  in  respect  both  of  sense  and  expression ;  a  paraphrase 
of  the  most  obscure  or  important  parts,  and  a  continued  series  of  evan- 
gelical  and  devotional  reflections ; — and  thirdly,  of  illustrations  sub¬ 
joined,  containing  a  great  variety  of  tables,  such  as  of  the  appellations 
given  in  the  Bible  to  Christ  and  his  church,  of  Scripture  metaphors 
and  synonyms,  of  prophecies  and  promises,  projier  names  and  othces  of 
men,  times,  weights,  measures,  &c.  The' general  execution  of  the  work 
in  its  various  departments  is  not  less  creditable  than  the  conception  of 
its  plan.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  the  general 
state  of  Biblical  literature  at  the  period  it  was  composed,  even  its  criti¬ 
cal  merit  may  be  pronounced  remarkable  ;  while  its  devotional  worth 
has  been  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  extraordinary  popularity 
which,  since  its  ])ublication,  it  has  enjoyed  with  the  religious  public, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  it,  which  the  present  edition  is  intended 
to  supply.’ 

The  present  edition  is,  in  every  respect,  greatly  superior  to 
any  other  which  we  have  seen.  The  type  and  paper  are  excel¬ 
lent;  the  niaj)s  and  engravings  admirably  executed.  The  parallel 
piissages  eonbiined  in  the  original  work  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  and  compared  with  the  text  of  8cri|)ture,  the  inappropriate 
rejected,  and  the  really  useful  retiiined.  The  marginal  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  diflferent  books  of 
Scripture,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  this  edition.  Those,  es¬ 
pecially,  by  the  kev.  John  Brown  Paterson,  are  of  a  high  order 
of  merit ;  iintinctured  by  pedantry,  though  evidently  drawn  from 
a  wide  circle  of  1  biblical  research,  and  conveying  reallv  service¬ 
able  information  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  few  words  respecting 
diis  admirable  man,  and  recommending  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs  and  Remains  re- 
t'ently  published  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Falkirk,  was 
indeed  no  common  man.  His  fine  ability  had  been  matured  by 
the  discipline  of  severe  and  comprehensive  study ;  while  tlie 
natural  graces  of  his  most  amiable  temper  were  heijjhtened  to  a 
kind  of  ethereal  loveliness  by  the  influence  of  religion.  At  the 
I  niversity  he  was  considered  the  first  man  of  his  clay,  from  the 
native  vigour  of  his  intellect,  iis  well  as  the  extent  and  variety  of 
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Ills  acnuiremonts ;  a  repuUition  which  he  nobly  susUiined  by  his 
Prize-rlssay,  on  the  Intellectual  Superiority  of  the  Athenians. 
For  though  not  wholly  free  from  marks  of  juvenility,  the  essjiy 
(lisj)layed  such  powers  of  thinking  and  such  beauty  of  composi¬ 
tion  as  to  augur  for  its  author  a  brilliant  cjireer  of  intellectual  and 
liteniry  distinction.  But  the  augury  wiis  verified  only  in  ]>art. 
Shortly  after  he  had  dedicated  his  great  powers  and  varied 
stores  of  learning  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  he  died.  If 
such  as  he  seem  to  be  peculiarly  needed  in  this  world,  we  arc  to 
remember  that  they  are  therefore  so  much  the  riper  for  immor¬ 
tality  ;  and  if  it  be  no  improbable  snj)position  that  the  angels  are 
not  the  only  inhabitants  of  heaven  ‘  who  excel  in  strength,  who 
‘  do  his  commandments  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word,' 
that  immortality  may  be  occupied  in  celestial  ministries  immea- 
sund>ly  more  important  than  the  noblest  services  of  earth. 

I'he  Memoir  of  Brown  of  Haddington,  which  Mr.  Paterson 
contributed  to  this  edition,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  s|)ecimens 
of  a  short  religions  biography  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  could 
not  have  supposed  it  possible  for  a  life  so  poor  in  incident  to  be 
written  in  so  interesting  a  manner.  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  all  the  faults  which  usually  ap|)ear  in  religions 
memoirs ;  and  to  combine  nearly  all  the  excellences  which  this 
species  of  composition  admits. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  recommend  very  strongly  to  our 
ri'aders  tins  new  edition  of  the  Self-Interpreting  Bible. 


Ain.  X.  BRIKF  NOTICES. 

I'lie  Misvties  and  Beaulics  of  Ireland.  By  Jonathan  Binns,  As¬ 
sistant  Agricultural  Couuuissiouer  on  the  late  Irish  Poor  Inquiry. 
'IVo  volumes.  Loiidou  :  Longman  I'V  Co.  1837- 

^Ir.  Binns  need  not  have  urged  any  apology  for  the  publicaticui  of 
these  viilumes,  to  which  we  would  gladly  devote  several  ])ages  of  our 
.bmrnal  if  the  press  of  other  matter  did  not  forbid.  Ilis  othce,  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  inquiry  recently  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  the  Agricultural  population  of  Ireland,  necessarily  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  a  large  mass  of  facts,  which  he  has  here 
recorded  in  an  inartificial  and  straight-forward  style.  Ireland  has  long 
lii'cn  the  weakness  and  disgrace  of  the  British  empire.  8he  is  now 
reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  centuries  of  misgovernment,  and  must  yet 
endure  much  before  her  resources  are  adequately  (railed  forth.  W  e  arc 
glad  that  she  has  at  length  succeeded  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
empire.  This  is  an  imjiortant  step  towards  her  regeneration,  and  will 
Ih»  followed  up,  we  trust,  by  a  series  of  measures  wisely  adapted  to  her 
wants  and  capabilities.  Mr.  Binns’s  volumes,  without  making  auy 
pretensions  to  ]»olitical  philosophy,  will  be  found  t(»  furnish  the  data 
out  of  which  such  philosophy  must  grow.  He  is  im  theorist,  but  a  nuui 
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of  practical  skill,  who  has  looked  with  a  compassionate  eye  on  the 
squalid  |)overty,  social  disorganization,  and  infuriated  ])artizanship  of 
this  ini|K)verished,  yet  beautiful  ]K)rtion  of  our  empire.  His  statements 
liear  the  impress  of  an  honest  and  a  candid  mind,  while  the  evidence 
he  adduces  enables  his  readers  to  test  their  accuracy.  We  stronjjly 
recoinineiul  liis  work  to  the  early  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
tlie  improvement  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 


The  Fear  of  the  Lord,  the  Guardian  of  Youth  ;  including  a  Series  of 
Counsels  and  Warnings  to  Twelve  Distinct  Classes  of  the  Young. 
By  John  Morison,  D.D.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1H3B. 

The  substance  of  this  little  volume  was  ‘orij'inally  delivered  by  the 
^  Author  to  the  juvenile  branches  of  his  own  dock/  and  its  appearance 
in  its  present  more  permanent  form,  will  gratify  and  heiietit  an  exten¬ 
sive  class.  It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  the  first  two  of  which 
treat  of  the  nature,  evidences,  and  advantages  of  the  early  fear  of  God ; 
while  the  last  enforces  it  with  much  atfectioiiate  earnestness  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  young.  Deep  pastoral  solicitude,  evinced  in  appropriate 
counsels, •and  warm-hearted  entreaties  are  breathed  in  every  page. 

Anabasis  of  Cgrtis.  Book  I.,  Chapters  1 — (5.  ^^"ith  a  Literal  and 
Interlinear  Translation  of  the  First  Chapter,  and  a  Lexicon  to  the 
whole,  in  which  the  Words  are  divided  into  several  parts,  and  their 
Derivations  are  collected  under  their  respective  roots.  By  J.  T.  V. 
Hardy,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School.  London  : 
Taylor  and  Walton.  1838. 

This  book  has  evidently  been  prepared  witli  great  care  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  rather  a  new  thing  to  see  so  much  accurate  scholarship  in 
a  Lexicon  for  school-boys.  To  those  who  do  not  approve  of  interlinear 
translations  the  work  will  be  as  useful  as  to  those  who  do.  It  may 
Ik?  used  independently  of  the  interlinear  ])art.  The  words  in  the 
Lexicon  are  arranged  under  the  roots,  whence  the  roots  are  ascertain¬ 
able  on  sound  principles  ;  the  crude  forms  t>f  the  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  given,  and  the  inflections  of  verbs  which  occur  are  rigidly  analyzed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  works  like  the  present  will  have  the  effect  <>f  in¬ 
troducing  a  more  rational  system  of  verbal  analysis  than  is  prevalent 
in  sclunds  generallv. 


Investigation  ;  or  Travels  in  the  Boudoir,-  By  Caroline  A.  Hal- 
stei).  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1H37. 

The  chief  design  of  this  elegant  little  volume  ‘  is  to  prove  to  young 
'persons  of  active  imaginations,  that  happiness  and  knowledge  depend 
'  not,  as  such  are  too  frecjuently  disposed  to  imagine,  on  a  foreign  tour; 
'but  that  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  their  own 
‘country, — amusement  in  their  own  homes, — nay,  pleasant  variety  and 
'  real  entertainment,  even  in  those  very  apartments  where,  for  want 
‘  of  occupation,  many  an  intelligent  mind  may  have  idly  lounged  for 
'  hours,  listlessly  wishing  for  some  novelty — earnestly  desiring  sonie- 
'  thing  to  do.  ’  This  design  is  very  happily  executed  through  the 
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we  caiiDot  be  expHTted  to  concur  in  the  praise  awarded  to  the  state 
church,  but  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings  if  on  this  account  we 
scrupled  to  recommend  so  instructive  and  entertaining  a  book. 

■  1.—  —  $ 

Rudiments  of  Modern  Geography ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  By 
Alkxander  Hkii),  A.M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus-place  School,  Edin. 
burgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  Simpkin  &  IMarshall. 

A  useful  little  manual  of  the  kind.  But  the  kind  does  not  appear 
to  us  the  most  useful.  This  little  volume  is  intended  for  the  younger 
classes  in  the  Circus-place  Schotd,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  Ewing's 
(iiMjgraphy,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  Outlines,  &c.  It  never  appeared 
to  us  that  the  geograpliy  of  Barbary,  Afghanistan,  Guatimala,  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  was  a  very  useful  study  for  the  younger  classes  of  the 
Circus-place,  or  any  other  scIum)!  in  Great  Britain.  A  volume  of  the 
sjime  size  as  Mr.  Reid’s,  and  comj)iled  with  as  much  care,  might,  in 
our  opinion,  Ik*  more  usefully  filled  with  other  matter — for  example,  a 
fuller  introduction  explaining  familiarly  the  terms  of  Geography  and 
(leognosy— such  as  horizon,  climate,  land,  sea,  soil,  mountain,  hill, 
heath,  steppe,  marsh,  desert,  ocean,  tide,  river,  briM>k ;  these  and 
other  tenns  lK*ing  illustrated  by  curious  facts.  After  this  preliminary 
information,  w’e  might  have  a  full  account  of  the  grand  outlines  and 
divisions  of  the  earth;  wdth  their  leading  features.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Eun»pe  w'ould  then  afford  quite  scope  enough  for  the  younger 
chusses.  Indeed,  we  know'  that  it  does.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  children  are  more  interested  in  hold  generalities  than  in  small 
detail.  What  can  be  dryer  than  an  epitome  of  history  or  geograpliy  } 
Detail  is  what  interests  children.  As  soon  then  as  they  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  earth  as  a  wlude,  as  s(M>n  as  they  can  conceive  it  in  its 
totality,  let  them  be  fully  taught  the  geography  of  their  ow'n  country, 
and  next  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  'I’his  w'ould  perhaps  be  quite  as 
much  as  the  younger  classes  could  manage.  To  persons  w’hose  pursuits 
lie  in  that  direction,  we  would  recommend  a  useful  little  vcdume  pub¬ 
lished  at  Coblenz,  IBIK),  entitled,  Vorschulc  du  Geographie,  von 
Karl  Brandenhusch, 


Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons;  Illustrating  the  Perfections  of 
God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Hknry  Dun¬ 
can,  D.D.  Autumn.  Edinburgh :  1R‘17- 

;  or  the  Causes,  Ajpearances,  and  Effects  of  the  Great  Seasonal 
Repose  (f  Nature.  By  Robert  Mudie.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 
These  volumes  close  the  series  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
and  are  equally  entitled  with  their  predecessors  to  the  favour  of  the 
public.  Each  of  them  displays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  rendering  such  knowledge  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  and  the  healthful  government 
and  wise  direction  of  the  affections  of  the  young.  The  circulation  of 
such  voluiiu*8  among  the  rising  generation  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most 
happy  influence  on  the  formation  of  their  rharqrtor. 
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A  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  or  the  Subject-contents  of  all  the 
Psalms,  By  Martin  Luther.  Now  first  Translateil  into 

English.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.  London  :  Seeley  and 

Burnside.  1837. 

Of  this  work,  now  first  presented  to  the  English  reader,  we 
need  only  remark  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  author.  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  Luther  as  a  public  champion  'vvrestling  with  powers 
and  principalities,  that  but  few  of  our  readers  probably  are  prepared 
for  the  more  intimate  associations  of  a  spiritual  order,  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  will  open  up  to  them.  To  see  the  master-spirit  of  his  day 
in  the  simple  attitude  of  fervent  piety  ;  communing  ^vith  himself  and 
with  his  God,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  on  which  mortals 
cflB  gaze.  Such  a  scene  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  we « 
invite  our  readers  to  inspect  it  for  themselves.  We  hope  Mr.  Cole 
will  execute  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the  English  reader  other  works 
of  Luther  yet  untranslated. 


Afilhmetic.  Illustrated  by  wood-cuts  ;  by  which  system  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Calculation  may  be  acquired  as  an  amusement.  Invented 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Parser.  Longman.  1837. 

Nothing  in  this  book  can  be  new  to  any  good  teacher.  For  pupils 
it  is  not  intended.  The  phraseology  of  the  title-page  seems  to  encour¬ 
age  the  erroneous  notion  that  all  instruction  ought  to  be  made  amusing. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  education-fallacies  of  the  d.ay.  If  life  were 
all  play,  education  which  is  to  prepare  for  it  should  be  made  so  too. 


A  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language  ;  with  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  Course  of  Reading.  By  C.  P.  Buqukt,  French  Master  in 
the  Edinburgh  Academy.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1837. 

This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter ;  but  we  do  not  like 
the  plan.  The  course  of  reading  is  said  to  be  progressive ;  but  the 
first  sentence  is  too  difficult  for  mere  beginners. 


The  History  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  its  Principal  Captives,  By  R. 

A.  Davenport.  London:  Tegg  and  Son.  1838. 

This  volume,  forming  the  Sixty-fourth  of  the  Family  Library,  dis¬ 
plays  an  extensive  range  of  reading,  and  an  honest  concern  to  exhibit 
f^s  in  their  true  light.  JMr.  Davenport  originally  dt^signed  to  link  tlie 
history  of  the  Bastile  with  that  of  France,  but  he  soon  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  to  confine  himself  to  his  primary 
theme.  He  informs  us,  and  his  volume  supports  the  statement,  that 
he  ‘  has  consulted  every  document  that  was  accessible,  and  has  con- 
‘  scientiously  tried  to  be  strictly  just,  and  to  combine  information  with 
‘  amusement.*  We  shall  be  surprised  if  his  work  do  not  obtain  exten¬ 
sive  circulation. 
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WartVi  Mitceilany,  Under  the  Superintendence  of  a  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Liteniture,  Science,  and  llelij'ion.  Vol.  1.  Lmu 
don  :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  cheap  periodical  has  completed  its 
first  year,  and  that  the  supixirt  it  has  obtained  encourages  its  Editors 
to  address  themselves  with  renewed  vigor  to  their  unostentatious  and 
valuable  labours.  The  volume  before  us  ctmtains  a  large  mass  uf  sound 
and  useful  reading.  IMany  of  the  jiaiiers  are  highly  ingenious  and 
talented,  while  the  chaste  and  sobered  character  of  the  whole  render 
them  admirably  fitted  for  the  family  circle.  We  shall  be  glad  Xu 
rejiort  the  incrciising  prosperity  of  the  Journal. 


Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Just  Published, 

Home  Kdncathni.  Ry  the  Author  of  the  Natund  History  of  Enthusiasm. 
Cursory  V^iews  of  the  State  of  Kelii;i<m  in  France,  occasioned  by  a  Jonrnt'v 
in  ;  with  Thoughts  on  the  Aleans  of  coininunicating  Spiritual  gooil 
generally.  In  Twelve  Letters.  Uy  John  She])herd. 

The  Fictorial  Rible ;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 
the  Authorizcil  \’ersion  ;  illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Histi)rical  P. vents,  after  celebrated  Pictures  ;  the  Landscape 
S<‘enes,  from  original  Dniwings,  or  from  authentic  Engnivings  ;  and  the 
Natund  History,  Costume,  and  Antiejuities,  from  the  best  sources,  to  whieli 
arc  added.  Original  Notes,  i\:c.  Vols.  1.  11. 

Scripture*  lllustnitions ;  being  a  St*ries  of  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood, 
illustrative  of  the  (Jeograjdiv  and  Typography  of  the  Bible,  ^:c.  Bv  the 
Uev.  J.  A.  Li  Trobe,  M.A.  Parts  I. 'll.  111.  .  * 

The  lllustnited  Family  Bible,  with  Copious  Marginal  References,  Notes 
and  Annot4'itions,  and  a  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Pt.  1. 
Ihindom  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Preacher’s  Manual :  Lectures  on  Preaching,  funiishing  Rules  and 
Examples  for  every  kind  of  Pidpit  Address.  By  S.  T.  Sturtevant.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  1).1>.  Vol.  1. 
Reminiscences  from  the  Early  Life  of  a  laithcran  Clergyman.  By  Fred. 
StnuLss,  H.D.  From  the  Oenuan,  by  Samuel  Jackson. 

The  MellHnirnc  Ministry.  Reprinted  from  the  Eclectic  Review  of  January, 
111.311.  In  a  neat  Wnijiper. 

In  the  Press, 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Steadman,  President  of  the  BaptisCCollcgc, 
Bnidfortl,  Y<»rkshire,  and  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  By  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Steadman.  One  vol.  demy  12nJo.,  with  a  Portrait. 

A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Roman  People  to  the  D('ath  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  I ).!).,  Head  Ma.ster  of  Rugby  Scho(d, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  First  Volume,  comj>ris- 

ing  the  Early  History  to  the  Sjicking  of  the  City  by  the  Gauls,  is  now  in  the 
pre&s,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Our  \oung  Men.  By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.I).  LL.l),,  &c.  In  1  vol.  duodecimo. 
The  Dramatic  \\  orks  of  William  Shakspearc.  In  1  vol.,  uniform  with  the 
“  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  with  a  Life  by  Thomas  Camplmll. 

Also,  n.s  a  Companion  to  the  al)ove.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  with  a  Life  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Tlie  Incarnate  One ;  a  Poem,  in  Three  [Books.  Crown  llvo. 


